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INTRODUCTION. 


No one who is acquainted with Sophocles or Thucydides 
in the volumes of Dindorf or Bekker, would be willing 
to reprint the text of those authors as it is to be found 
in editions of two centuries ago. No apology is there- 
fore needed for laying aside the ‘‘ Textus Receptus ” of 


the New Testament. 


_ The text of Lachmann, which has been adopted 
instead, has many claims to be considered as the most 
perfect that has hitherto appeared. It is the first, most 
consistent, and, with one exception, the only recension 
of the New Testament, drawn entirely from the earliest 
manuscripts and authorities. It is the work of a scholar 
of the highest genius, and of the greatest knowledge 
and experience as an editor. Any advance which can 
hereafter be made in the text of the New Testament is 
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not likely to be as great as that by which Lachmann is 


separated from previous editors. 


The merits of Lachmann’s text would have been more 
generally acknowledged, had he distinctly stated the 
principles on which it was based. Like other great 
editors, he either could not, or would not, fully explain 
his method of procedure. The peculiarities of his 
edition, so far as they can be gathered from his preface, 


are as follows :— 


I. He aims at reproducing the text, not as it ought 
to be, but as it was: that is, not as it may be supposed 
to have come from the autograph of the writers them- 
selves, but as it actually existed in copies of the fourth 


century. 


II. The text which he seeks to restore is based (a) on 


the most ancient Greek manuscripts. 
(8.) On citations of Origen. 


(y.) On the most ancient Latin manuscripts, both of 
the Vulgate and of earlier versions. These, especially 
the versions older than the Vulgate, are considered as 
the representatives of an original Latin text, agreeing 


with that known to the translator of Irenzeus and to 
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Tertullian; and which before the time of Jerome had 
passed from Africa into Gaul and Italy; the stream of 
testimony thus parting into two heads — “ Vetus Afra, 
and Vetus Itala.” 


(8.) On citations of the most ancient Latin Fathers ; 


that is, the translator of Irenzus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 


Lucifer and Hilary. 


Widely separated as these Fathers are by country, 
the latest of them is not divided from the earliest by a 


greater interval of time than two centuries. The saine 


— remark applies to the manuscript authorities also ; 


within a short time they are spread over a wide space. 
The one class of testimonies falls between the second 
and the fourth century; the other (with scarcely an 
exception) between the fourth and the sixth; and the 
value of both is greatly increased by distance, that is, 
by their combining the testimonies of different churches 


and countries. 


Lachmann’s text might be briefly described as the 
text of the most ancient and most independent au- 
thorities ; the proof of independence being remoteness 
of origin, or in other words, agreement or disagreement, 


of Eastern (that is, Alexandrian) and Western (that is, 
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Italian or African) manuscripts. With the exception 
of a single manuscript of the Epistles of St. Paul, his 


Western authorities are exclusively Latin. 


The principles which Lachmann applied to the selec- 
tion of readings cannot be more briefly stated than in 
his own words. His summary of degrees of certainty 
is as follows: (1.) Nothing is better attested than that 
in which all authorities agree. (2.) The agreement is 
of less weight if part of the authorities are silent or 
defective. (3.) The combined evidence of witnesses 
brought together from different countries in favour of 
a reading is a stronger testimony than that of witnesses 
from some particular locality, either carelessly or de- 
signedly differing from one another. (4.) But the 
testimonies must be considered to be doubtfully balanced 
when witnesses from countries wide apart stand opposed 
to others equally distant in locality. (5.) Readings 
are uncertain which are uniformly the same in one 
country, and uniformly different in another. (6.) Read- 
ings are of slender authority as to which not even the 


same country presents a uniform testimony. 


These rules are not equally observed by Lachmann 


in both editions. In the smaller one he professed to 
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follow the Eastern, that is, the Alexandrian authorities, 
wherever they agreed; and only where they disagreed 
to balance them by the consent of the West. Somewhat 
more weight is given to the latter element in the larger 
edition, which contains his more matured judgment ; 
but the increased value is not such as to make any con- 


siderable difference in the selection of readings. 


Lachmann, as has been already remarked, was the 
first who based the text on the most ancient authorities, 


solely on grounds of evidence, without regard to doc- 


_ trinal considerations, or claims of authority, and irre- 


spective even of the meaning of the words. The result 
has shown that the most ancient text is also in every 


other sense by far the best. 


It is obvious that the principle of “ the most ancient 
and widely diffused text” might be carried yet further 
by a comparison of the Oriental versions, which are 
either prior or represent a text which is prior to the 
fourth century. It would seem as if both they and the 
Latin versions, so far as they are regarded as containing 
the evidences of a more ancient text, must also be main- 
tained as superior in authority to the Greek manuscripts 


themselves. Lachmann has not carried out his prin- 
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ciple to this extent; probably because the materials are | 
too slender, and the manner of using them too uncertain 


and difficult, to justify him in doing so. 


The various readings of the third edition of Robert 
Stephens, 1550, are placed under the text ; they will be 
found to agree very nearly with the Textus Receptus 
and the authorised English translation. The latter is 
added on the opposite page with slight corrections; 
which, where they are occasioned by variation of read- 
ing, are marked by numbers referring to the autho- 
rised text, which is retained underneath; and by 
asterisks where they are the corrections of supposed 


mistranslations. 


The author of this book is under great obligations to 
several German theologians, especially Usteri, F. Baur, 
Ewald, Neander, Winer, Tholuck, Olshausen, Fritsche, 
Meyer, and in the essay on Philo, to Gfrérer. The 
plan of the work, which excludes the mention of former 
commentators, renders it necessary that he should state 
explicitly the nature of these obligations. He is indebted 
to the writers named above for numberless references, 
for a great portion of his materials, and for several 


thoughts. and observations; which latter, not having 
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been taken directly from their works, he would find it. | 


impossible to separate from his own remarks, or to 


assign to their original owners. 


He need hardly say that he is far from always agreeing 
with writers who differ so widely from one another as 
the distinguished persons whose names have been men- 
tioned: he is not the less sensible of the debt which he 


owes them. 


The author has to thank many critics, unfavourable 
as well as favourable, for the attention which they have 
bestowed on his work. He regrets that the publication 
of the new edition has been delayed by other occupa- 


tions. 


January, 1859 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue greater number of the Epistles of St. Paul may be arranged 


conveniently in two groups: the first comprehending the Galatians, 


Corinthians, Romans ; the second, the Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
including under this term the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 


Philemon. At cither end of the series, and at a distance from the 


rest, may be placed the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and the 
Pastorals, the first of which is shown by internal evidence to bear the 
earliest, while tradition and internal evidence alike assign to the latter 
the latest date in the list of St. Paul’s writings. 

Reading the Epistles in chronological order, many will be tempted 
to trace in them a gradual development of idea and doctrine. Others, 
again, will seek to impress upon them the same fixed type of truth 
held from the beginning, “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
Could a person lay aside previous conceptions, and resign himself to 
the letter of the text, he would not find either of these views sup- 
ported by an examination of the Epistles themselves. There is no 
system which is presupposed in them ; nor can any be constructed 
out of them without marring their simplicity. They have almost 


wholly a practical aim, and are fragmentary and occasional. Or- 


dinary letters arise out of the incidents of the day; so these have to 
do with real events and feelings passing between the Apostle and 
the churches. There is a growth in the Epistles of St, Paul, it is 
true; but it is the growth of Christian life, not of intellectual pro- 


‘gress,—the growth not of reflection, but of spiritual experience, 
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enlarging as the world widens before the Apostle’s eyes, passing 
from life to death, or from strife to peace, with the changes in the 
Apostle’s own life, or the circumstances of his converts. There is a 
rest also in the Epistles of St. Paul, discernible not in forms of 
thought or types of doctrine, but in the person of Christ himself, 
who is his centre in every Epistle, however various may be his modes 
of expression, or his treatment of controversial questions. 

A general comparison of the first with the second of the two 
groups of the Epistles which have been mentioned above, will show 
the nature of this rest and of this progress in the teaching of the 
Apostle. Thecourse of events wrought on his life, which in turn passed 
into his writings. Such an one as Paul the aged, the prisoner of 
the Lord, regarding the strife of the world and of the Church from 
his cell at Caesarea or Rome, is another man from the same Paul, 
when immersed in the strife itself, bearing the cross of Christ from 
place to place—in contests and trials everywhere, from the Jews, — 
from false brethren‘let in unawares,—from the fickleness of his own 
converts, ever “ready to affect others rather than himself,”— yea, 
and from those that “ seemed to be pillars,” the Apostles at Jerusalem. 
No person under such different circumstances would write and express 
himself in exactly the same way. ‘There is one mode of expression 
we naturally adopt when near, another at a distance—one in the 
fulness and vigour of life, another in the near approach of death — 
one in joy, another in sorrow—one in sympathy with others, another 
when at variance with them. Change of sphere will often produce 
a corresponding change in the style and cast of our thoughts. What 
we have long or often meditated upon, we express differently from 
what flashes upon us for the first time; what comes to us sealed by 
the experience of many years, assumes a different character in our 
minds from what with equal confidence we believed and acted upon 
in the fervour of first conviction. 

‘These are the kind of differences which separate the first from the 
second of the two main divisions of the writings of St. Paul. In 
the Epistles of the Imprisonment we have shifted the scene, and are 
arrived at a new stage in the Apostle’s life, a stage in which he 
has entered into rest, and can no more be ruffled by the current of 
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human affairs. He seems to be no more striving for a principle, 
but to have established it, and to look back upon it ;— the new rela- 
tions of things, which are at first struggling into being, at length 
adjust themselves in a divine order, no longer as the elements of 
controversy, but as parts of the whole counsel of God. His mind is 
filled with the image of the Church, as of a temple having many 
parts, “an habitation of God through the Spirit,” Eph. ii. 22. He 
is already “sitting in heavenly places,” with his converts, Eph. i. 3. 
Now that the Apostle is withdrawn from the field of his labours, the 
powers of good and evil seem idealised to him; he sees the com- 
munities among which his life had been spent, at a distance, more 
as they ought to have been, less as they actually were; he wrestles 
not “against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against _ 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in the heavenly places,” Eph. vi. 12. He enters 
more and more into communion with Christ, ‘in whom dwells all 
_the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” Col. ii. 9.; “he fills up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for his 
body’s sake, which is the Church,” Col. i. 24. The conflict 
of the law no more stirs in him; the cloud of evil overshadows him 
no more: he is dead and risen with Christ, and translated into his 
kingdom, Col. i. 13., iii. 1. Not only circumcision, but all other 
ordinances are ready to vanish away, Col. ii. 20. 23. Earthly ties 
are transfigured before him into the likeness of Christ and his Church, 
Eph. v. 82. And the person of Christ himself seems to assume, not 
a more intimate relation to the individual soul, but a more universal 
relation to mankind and to the world. 

So we trace the workings of the Apostle’s mind in the later years 
of his life, as his ministry is drawing to a close, and he wearing out 
in his Master’s service. A different image is presented to us by the 
Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans—an image (in the 
two first especially) of much greater trial, and sorrow, and per- 
plexity —“ without are fightings, within are fears” lest he himself 
“should run in vain,” lest other men “should build up the things 
that they had pulled down.” And before this there is a prior stage, 
in which he is on the threshold of the conflict, and not wholly (shall 
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we say ?) aware of the great thoughts which were hereafter, by the 
will of God, to spring up within him. Such is the inference which 
we are led to draw when, from the perusal of the later Epistles, we 
turn to those which are universally agreed to be’first in date, —the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, —and read them not as “ dead words,” 
but as witnesses of the Apostle’s mind and life. 

It is a comparatively short period of time which can be allowed— 
not more than four or five years at the utmost between the date of | 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, written from Athens orCorinth, | 
and the Epistle to the Galatians, written probably during the | 
Apostle’s stay at Ephesus or inits neighbourhood. More than half — 
the Apostle’s ministry had already elapsed ere he set his hand to this 
the first of his extant writings, —one among many, as he implies in a 
passage in the Second Epistle, iii. 17., and therefore not to be looked 
upon too curiously, as part of a scheme which was to be completed 
in the series of Epistles. It is a fragment, the earliest we possess, of 
the Apostle’s life and the History of the Church. Nothing is gained 
for the interpretation of the Epistle, by attempting to combine it 
artificially with his later writings. No such connexion could have 
been present to the mind of the Apostle. The real light which 
they receive from one another is that of contrast. Two writings of 
the same author could not be more different than the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and that which follows next in order, the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The latter is fervid and abrupt, full of interrogation 
and argument, and abounding in allusions to the Old Testament ; it 
has the tone of one speaking with authority; parts of it are written 
under what may be termed the feeling of persecution (vi. 14—18.), 
the subdued, painful sense that “he bore in his body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.” The Epistles to the Thessalonians are perhaps the 
least impassioned, and most regular in style, of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles: they contain no single quotation from the Old Testament, 
and very few questions; they are not argumentative at all; they 
advise rather than command; nor are they marked by any of the 
Apostle’s deepest and most inward feelings. 

The difference of subject is quite as marked as the difference of 
style. There is no mention in the Thessalonians of the great 
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question of circumcision and uncircumcision —of faith and works— 
of the relation of Jew and Gentile—of union with the mystical body 
of Christ —of death unto life—of the mystery of past ages, that had 
been now revealed. All that we are accustomed to regard as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the Apostle, the great themes of his other 
Epistles, are wanting here. Instead of them, we find him dwelling 
on the immediate coming of Christ, with whom “we that are alive” 
are to meet in the air, in a manner unlike his allusions in other 
places, either to a future life, or to the union of the believer with 
Christ. Many times he returns to the same subject, of which he 
had spoken to them “while he was yet with them,” 2 Thess. ii. 5.; 
and this not merely in general outline, but in detail, for he had 
told them of the coming of Antichrist, and of “that which let.” 
It was the leading thought of his mind at that time. The gospel 
which he preached in both Epistles might be described, not as the 
Gospel of the Cross of Christ, but of the Coming of Christ. | 

It would be hard indeed to suppose that St. Paul, when he wrote 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, could have felt and thought ex- 
actly as the same St. Paul in writing the Epistle to the Romans or 
the Galatians, or to maintain that in the former case he purposely 
reserved and kept back what in the latter he was commissioned to 
reveal. Such a supposition would involve the further difficulty that 
in the later Epistles he also withheld what in the earlier formed 
the substance of his teaching. Are we to conceive that “the man of 
sin,” and “that which let,” which he had preached to the Thessalo- 
nians, even before he wrote to them, was still latent in his mind 
throughout his subsequent ministry? that he was daily living in 
expectation of them, but that no occasion arose in his later writings 
for him to speak of them to his converts? More naturally we 
should imagine that the Epistle to the Thessalonians was separated 
from the Epistles which immediately followed it by a difference 
greater in degree, but the same in kind with that which separated 
the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians from 
the Epistles of the Imprisonment. We should argue that the same. 
Apostle, in the style of whose letters we see a remarkable correspon- 
dence to the-cireumstances of his life, may have yet gone through 
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further changes which may account for the greater difference; that 
he who constantly received visions and revelations of the Lord, ctl 
spake with tongues more than they all, could hardly have remained 
stationary in his view of Christian truth; that one whose life was 
spent in conflict with his own nation, must in the course of that 
conflict more and more have laid aside the garb of Judaism, “the 
weak and beggarly elements ” of the law. We should observe, as 
worthy of note, that the greater part of the interval between the 
composition of the Galatians and the Thessalonians was spent by 
the Apostle in three of the most cultivated cities of the world, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, And we should infer that in the 
short period of three or four years, surrounded as the Apostle was by 
so many influences, pouring himself out daily in prayer and exhor- 
tation to all the Churches, perhaps coming in contact more nearly 
than before with the Alexandrian learning, such a change might 
very well have taken place as divides the Thessalonians from the 
later Epistles. | 
That some change did take place in the Apostle himself, is not 

mere @ priori theory based upon the common nature of the human 
mind; nor is it merely an @ posteriori result derived from the exa- 
mination of the Epistles when arranged in chronological order ; it is 
implied further in a passage of the Apostle’s own writings: “Yea, 
though we have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more,” 2 Cor. v. 16. It is hard to conceive 
that in this passage the Apostle is speaking of the time before his 
conversion. His state then could not have been described in so 
gentle a manner; nor could the term, “knowing Christ according to 
the flesh,” have been applied with any propriety to Paul the perse- 
eutor of the Church; nor would such an allusion have had any 
meaning to the disciples of Corinth, nor will the connexion allow 
us to suppose that he is speaking, in his own person, of Christians 
generally. The context shows that he is speaking of himself, not of 
his converts, and not of what happened in those days when “he per- _ 
secuted the Church ignorantly through unbelief,” but of his manner — 
of preaching either among the Corinthians themselves or among 
others, from whom report was brought to them. There was a 
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Judaising party at Corinth, who maintained that in a special sense 
they were the disciples of Christ, and of whom elsewhere the 
Apostle says that he is as much Christ’s as they are, 2 Cor. x. 7. 
He had been led ‘beyond them, or they had gone back from him ; 


_ and he was conscious of the chasm which separated him from them. 


It seemed to him an increasing chasm; he acknowledged a time 
when he had more nearly approximated to their Judaising tenets, | 
or, in other words, had known Christ according to the flesh. What- 


ever softening the skill of interpreters may introduce into these 


latter words, even though compared with 1 Cor. ii. 2. (“I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 


fied”), they must still have a meaning; that meaning is that there was 


something which the Apostle had left behind him, which he had once 


_ thought, and no longer thought, to be a part of the faith of Christ. 


_ 


Te et Cee et en, OT 





_ But what was the nature of this change in the Apostle’s 
preaching ? How did “Christ according to the flesh” differ from 
that Christ which the Apostle, when writing the second Epistle 


to the Corinthians, was seeking to infuse into the hearts of 


his converts? Could there have been a time when he preached a 


Christ of the Jews only, and not also of the Gentiles? Such a sup- 
position is contradictory to all that is told us of the Apostle in the 


Acts, and to all that he tells us of himself in the Epistles. From 
the first moment of his conversion he was the Apostle of the 


Gentiles. He could never have taught that Christ was the Christ 


of the Jews only, or that without circumcision there was no entering 
into covenant with God. However naturally such a meaning may be 
assigned to the words “Christ according to the flesh,” it is so incon- 
sistent with the whole tenor of the Apostle’s life, as to compel us to 
adopt a different interpretation. 

The remarkable expression in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians is not absolutely isolated, but derives confirmation from other 
places in the writings of the Apostle. Sometime before, in writing 
to the Galatians he says (v. 2.), “And I, brethren, if I yet preach 
circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? then is the offence of 


_ the Cross ceased.” These words certainly imply that St. Paul had 


once preached what his opponents declared to be the doctrine of the 
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circumcision. That he was conscious also of a certain progress in 
his life, “ forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching forth 
to those things that are before,” is manifest from such passages as 
Phil. iii. 13., Eph. iv. 13, 14. That there was a difference in his 
mode of preaching to the Jew and to the Gentile— to the weak and 
to the strong—he himself asserts, where he says, “To the Jews 
became I asa Jew;” and, “I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ.” Compare 
1 Cor. ii., Heb. vi. 1—3. It may be remarked also, that long after- 
wards, in writing to the Philippians, he has described that period of © 
his life in which he first preached in European cities (though more 
than fourteen years after his conversion) as “ the beginning of the 
Gospel,” iv. 15. | 

All these passages have some bearing, more or less near, on the — 
expression which we are considering, “If we have known Christ 
aceording to the flesh ;” they do not, however, enable us distinctly 
to determine its meaning. We could not, indeed, expect that the 
Apostle should allude more clearly to a change which was half 
concealed from himself, and which it was needless for him to detail 
to his converts. The allusions, though obscure, are real; but they 
throw us back again on the connexion of the words in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians itself, for their interpretation. Now it is 
observable that, in the original passage, the Apostle is not speaking 
of the admission of the Gentiles, or of the universality of the Gospel, 
but of “death with Christ.” “We thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then all died; and that he died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again. Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, henceforth: 
we know him no more.” And the rest of the chapter speaks of “ the 
absence from the body which is presence with the Lord,” of the “house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (v. 1—8.), “of Christ 
becoming sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him,” v. 21. re 

To this is opposed the knowledge of Christ according to the flesh, 
which cannot consist with the inward witness of such things, which’ 
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in modern language might be described as unmystical, unspiritual, 
different from that communion of his life and death which is the 
leading principle of the Apostle in his later teaching. In general 
terms it may be explained as the knowledge of Christ, in a more 
Jewish and less Christian manner, more from without and less 
from within, —a knowledge of him, the opposite of that which St. 
_ Paul speaks of in his later Epistles, as “the life hidden with Christ in 
God;” such as St. Paul had himself had in “the beginning of the 
Gospel ;” such as he imparted to his converts, “ when he was not able 
to speak unto them as unto spiritual but as fleshly, as babes in Christ,” 
1 Cor. iii. 1. More than this, the connexion of the words will not 
justify us in assuming. But here the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
comes in to supply the deficiency. For if we find allusions in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians to a change in the Apostle’s teaching ; if, 
~ further, a change is traceable in his extant writings, and if dates are 
consistent, it can hardly be thought fanciful or far-fetched to bring 
one into connexion with the other. 

That such a change is capable of being traced has been already in- 
_ timated. Both Epistles to the Thessalonians, with the exception of 
the personal narrative and of a few practical precepts, are the ex- 
pansion and repetition of a single thought —“the coming of Christ.” 
It was the absorbing thought of the Apostle and his converts, quick- 
ened in both by the persecutions which they had suffered. It does 
not follow that with this expectation of Christ’s kingdom there 
mingled any vision of a temporal rule over the kingdoms of the earth ; 
it did not even imply the hope suggested in the question of the 
Apostle’s, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel.” 
But there was that in it which fell short of the more perfect truth, 
It was not, “the kingdom of God is within you;” but “lo here, 
and lo there.” It was defined by time, and was to take place 
within the Apostle’s own life. The images in which it clothed itself 
were traditional among the Jews; they were outward and visible, 
liable to the misconstruction of the enemies of the faith, and to the 
misapprehension of the first converts, imperfectly, as the Apostle saw 
afterwards, conveying the inward and spiritual meaning. The king- 
dom which they described was not eternal and heavenly, but very near 
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and present, ready to burst forth everywhere, and by its very nearness 
in point of time seeming to touch our actual human state. After- 
wards the kingdom of God appeared to remove itself within, to with- 
draw into the unseen world. The earthen vessel must be broken 
first, the believer unclothed that he may be clothed upon, and 
mortality swallowed up of life. He was no longer “ waiting for 
the Son from heaven:” but “desirous to depart and be with Christ,” — 
Phil. i. 23. Such is the change, not so much in the Apostle’s belief — 
as in his mode of conception, —a change natural to the human mind 
itself, and above all to the Jewish mind, a change which, after it had 
taken place, left the vestiges of the prior state in the Montanism | 
of the second century, which may not improperly be regarded as the 
spirit of the first century overliving itself. Old things had passed — 
away; and behold, all things became new. And yet the former | 
things — the material vision of Christ’s kingdom — have ever been 
prone to return: not only in the first and second century, but in 
every age of enthusiasm men have been apt to walk by sight and 
not by faith. In the hour of trouble and perplexity, when darkness 
spreads itself over the earth, and Antichrist is already come, they 
have lifted up their eyes to the heavens, looking for the sign of the 
Son of Man, | 

We do not pretend precisely to draw the line between the earlier 
and later teaching of the Apostle. Some elements of the earlier mode 
of thought may be traced in the later Epistles, but, as it were, ready to 
vanish away, and attaching themselves less to the substance and more 
to the form of the Apostle’s writings. When the things spoken of are 
such as “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive,” it would be an error to dwell too much on 
the manner in which they are presented to us. Neither is it pos- 
sible exactly to describe the nature of the Apostle’s preaching “in 
the beginning of the Gospel,” or to determine how much of it may 
have been based upon popular or traditional beliefs of the Jews, or 
what it had in common with the Montanism of the second century. 
The only sources from which we can gather even a conjectural 
answer to questions like these, are the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
themselves, the difference of which from the later Epistles is too 
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plain to be mistaken. Not that they are wanting, any more than the 
words of Christ in the Gospels, in the essential elements of 
Christian Truth, but they have less of the peculiar teaching of the 
Apostle. Whether the passage in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians be connected with them or not, this difference remains the 
same. 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, though agreeing with 
the First in its general character, yet points in the direction of the 
later Epistles. It speaks, indeed, of the day of the Lord, under the 
same outward imagery ; but it defers its advent: the course of 
this world is to go on for a time; the daily occupations of life are 
to be pursued ; the day of the Lord is not at hand in any such sense 
that sudden confusion should arise; even if a letter under the Apos- 
tle’s hand had said, or seemed to say (ii. 2.) the opposite of this, the 
converts were not to be shaken in their minds. It is in this respect 
that it agrees with the later writings of St. Paul, viz., in withdrawing 
the mind from an expectation of an immediate as well as outward 
' coming of the Lord Jesus. 

That our Lord should have been called King of the Jews, that the 
‘early expectation of the disciples should have been the restoration 
of the kingdom to Israel, that St. Paul should in his two first 
journeys have been carried before Roman governors as an enemy to 
Cesar, that he and his fellow teachers should be designated as 
“they that turned the world upside down,” affords a general confir- 
mation of the view proposed in these remarks. ‘True it is, that ac- 
cusations may be utterly false, but more generally they have a 
colour of truth; there is something which, though in one sense 
false, supplies groundwork and support to the accusation. It is 
hardly likely, for example, at Thessalonica itself, that the Jews 
would have said, “ These all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, 
Saying that there is another king, one Jesus,” had the Apostle 
spoken only of a kingdom not of this world. It is remarkable, that on 
his third journey the persecution of the Roman governors has 
wholly ceased. Neither at the places which he then visited, nor on 
his trial at Jerusalem, is any suspicion urged of his teaching con- 
trary to Cesar. 
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Not to weary the reader with pursuing the subject of this digres- || 
sion into conjectures, we shall briefly sum up the inferences which © 
have been drawn : — | 

1. That the difference between the earlier and later preaching of | 
St. Paul was analogous to the difference which separated him from 
the Apostles of the circumcision, though not absolutely the same with 
it, as from the first St. Paul was set apart as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. As they were the Apostles of the circumcision to those — 
of the circumcision, so he might, in this earlier part of his course, 
have been described in his own words as the Apostle of the cireum- 
cision to the uncircumcised, the Jew to Gentiles. 

2. That though the period of St. Paul’s life here referred to is 
almost wholly unknown to us, it is indicated by himself in 2 Cor. 
vy. 16., and may be fairly gathered from Gal. v. 11., that there was 
such a period, when he knew Christ according to the flesh, and 
might be thought to be a preacher of the circumcision. 

3. That the earliest of his extant Epistles shows a corresponding 
difference from his later ones. Not that the expression “according to 
the flesh ” need be applied to the Epistles themselves, or that in the 
language of the Reformer they are Epistles of straw. But the change 
that is implied in these words gives them a natural place in the life of 
St. Paul. Admit in him, what the Apostle himself acknowledges, 
a spiritual growth; and there is a point at which the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians fitly come in. They are no longer an excrescence 
on the Gospel which he preached, but a stage of it. They are not 
parts of a supernatural design, the pattern of which is to be re- 
stored after many ages, but simple and easy words going from one 
man’s heart to touch those of others. 

Supposing, then, that there was a time when the Apostle, in his 
own language, knew Christ according to the flesh (that is, more in 
a Jewish and less in a spiritual manner), a new light breaks on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. The difference of subject which 
distinguishes them from the other Epistles of St, Paul, is only 
what we should expect. They are full of practical precepts, and in 
this respect remind us of the Epistle of St. James; other portions 
of them approach more nearly than any other part of the New 
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Testament to the book of Revelation, the first vision of the Church 
descending from heaven to earth, the image of the hope and faith of 
the earliest believers. They breathe the spirit of the earlier chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles, in which the Apostles of Jerusalem are 
described as waiting for their Lord, watching the signs of those 
things that were coming to pass upon the earth. They say nothing 
of justification by faith and not by the works of the law, or of the 
mystical union with Christ, or of the Church which is his body ; but no 
more does the earliest narrative of the primitive Church, or the 
Epistle of St. James, or the book of Revelation. They exhibit the 
Revelation of Christ in an external form, “descending from heaven 
with a shout,” “in flaming fire taking vengeance;” also as present 
and immediate —“‘for we which are alive shall be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air.” Such figures recall to us the prophecies of Daniel. 
Lastly, they set before us the likeness of a Gospel, simple, moral, 
practical, —looking to Christ as its author and finisher, but not yet 


entering into the deepest recesses of the human soul, nor in open 


antagonism with the law, nor reading the Old Testament as the 


allegory of the New. 
All this is unlike the other Epistles of St. Paul, and has therefore 
been made a ground for doubting the genuineness of the Epistles to 


the Thessalonians. According to the view here taken, the very 
difference from the other Epistles tends in some degree to establish 


their genuineness, because it is a difference of a kind for which we 
are prepared by the remarkable expression which St. Paul uses 


respecting himself, “If we have known Christ according to the 


flesh, yea henceforth know we him no more.” It is a difference 


that he himself indicates as it were by chance in another of his 


Epistles ; and the earlier lesson as well as the later has been preserved 
to us. 

Biblical criticism is, from the very nature of its subject matter, 
peculiarly liable to the error of stating as a certainty that which 
is no more than a probable conjecture. Anything short of certainty 
seems hardly worth having; and yet when facts are few and con- 
clusions brought from afar, uncertainty will always remain. The 
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scantiness of our materials in the present instance is sufficient to 
warn us against too great a confidence in any hypothesis whatever. 
We have been stepping from one fragment to another; no one can 
tread firmly on such a footing. It would be equally erroneous to 
maintain the absolute certainty of the connexion which has been 
suggested, as to object to the attempt to trace such a connexion on 
grounds of doctrine. Whether the conjecture offered be sound or 
otherwise (and the peculiarity, it may once more be observed, of 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, as well as the meaning of 2 Cor. 
v. 16., are quite independent of it), it cannot be refuted on grounds 
of doctrine. Objections of this kind lie without the range of an 
historical inquiry. That St. Paul saw the truth more clearly at one 
period of his life than another, is simply a statement of his own. It 
is a fact of the same nature as his greater enlightenment than the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, or the preparation of John the Baptist for 
Christ’s coming, or the relation of the Old Testament to the New. 
As in the world, so in the individual, we witness the formation of 
the Gospel, the preparations for it, the anticipations of it. If it be 


hard to imagine an inspired Apostle growing in the knowledge of ‘ 


Christian truth, it would be still harder (would it be more reverent?) 
to imagine him standing still. To deny differences of thought and 
character in the first teachers of Christianity, or in any one of 
them, at different times, or to deny the still greater differences of 
ages and states of society, renders the Scripture unmeaning, and, 
by depriving us of all rule of interpretation, enables us to sub- 
stitute, for its historical and grammatical sense, any other that we 
please. 

The perception of this growth and self-enlarging power of the 
truths of the Gospel, either as seen in the lives of the Apostles, 
or in the after history of the Church, is not inconsistent with the 
conviction of its Divine origin. All admit premises of which this 
is the conclusion. Those who shrink from such a view, should ask 
themselves which precept of the Gospel it takes away ? or what duty 


of life it renders them unable to fulfil? That can hardly be a — 


dangerous interpretation of Scripture, which leaves Christian prac- 
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tice unimpaired. Do the Epistles of St. Paul become more valuable 
to us if we deny that there is a progress in the Apostle’s life, or less 
so if we affirm it? No words with which we may overlay them, or 
doctrines which may be maintained respecting them, can make them 
other than they are. The only way to increase their value, either 
to the cause of the truth or to our own souls, is to seek to discover 
‘nothing in them but the meaning of their author. 


VOL. I. re 
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GENUINENESS OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


Tur First Epistle to the Thessalonians is not deficient in external 
evidence for its genuineness. It is quoted by Irenzus, Clement, and 
Tertullian; is named in the Muratori fragment; and had a place 
among the ten Pauline Epistles, which were admitted into the Canon 
of Marcion, by whom it was ranked fifth in the list of St. Paul’s 
writings. Like all the other books of the New Testament, it is said 
to have been corrupted by him, or rather, if Epiphanius may be 
trusted (Hereses, p. 371.), he left nothing of the original. The 
question of the relation of Marcion to the canon of Scripture is — 
obscure, and one which, as we have no means of determining it — 
from the Epistle to the Thessalonians, it would be out of place to 
discuss here. The fact, however, that he inserted the Epistle in 
his canon, is a proof that a writing under this name, identified by — 
quotations of Irenwus, Clement, and Tertullian, as the one which — 
we possess, must have been received as a-genuine work of St. Paul, ‘ 
at least as early as the middle of the second century. 

It is not in consequence of any deficiency of external, but, as is % 
supposed, of internal evidence, that doubts have been raised of late — 
years respecting the genuineness of the Epistle. In some respects it 
has been thought too like, in others too unlike, undoubted writings 
of the Apostle, for us to maintain that it is from his hand. The 
critic by whom these difficulties have been chiefly urged, is Dr. 
Baur, of Tiibingen, whose objections may be regarded as a summary 
of all that can be said on that side of the argument.* They may be 
conveniently arranged under the following heads : — 


i, Absence of individuality, and of doctrinal statements. 


* Baur, Paulus, pp. 480—492, 
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ii. The tone of a later age discernible in ii. 14—16. 

iii. Inconsistency with the Acts of the Apostles, in relation to 
some points of fact. ; 

iv. Perpetual reference to the events recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, indicative of the sources whence the Epistle was 
compiled. 

v. Verbal similarities to passages in the other Epistles of St. Paul, 
leading to a suspicion of designed imitation. 

vi. Discrepancies from the other Epistles in modes of thought, 
especially traceable in iv. 13—18. 


i. Absence of individuality (eigenthumlichkeit) and of doctrinal 
statements. “It is made up of nothing but wishes, instructions, ad- 
monitions — contains no doctrinal subject matter at all, with the 
single exception of the mention of the coming of Christ, iv. 13—-18.” 

There is a difficulty in meeting such objections as these, because, 
whatever real weight they may have, they ultimately resolve 
themselves into the impression of an individual critic, who, if he 
be gifted with the faculty of writing clearly, easily masters the judg- 
ment of his reader. Sometimes they come to us with overwhelming 
force; at other times we wonder that we can have been influenced 
by them at all. How an author ought to have written, is a ques- 
tion in which imagination has a wide range; a meagre induction 
gathered from a few short works, is not a sufficient criterion of how 
he must have written everywhere and at all times. Baur’s ob- 
jections labour under the fallacy of presenting one side of 
the question only. Grounds of suspicion are endless; and in 
answer we can only accumulate the probabilities opposed to them. 
On the same ground with Baur, it may be argued with great truth, 
that the very absence of individuality agrees with the incidental 
character of the Epistles. Why should we expect them all to 
bear marks of “originality?” Might not the Apostle write as a 
man writes to his friends, without seeking to impart any new truth? 
Does not the First Epistle to the Thessalonians arise naturally from 
a real occasion—the return of Timothy with news respecting the 
converts—an occasion just similar to that of the Second Epistle 

c 2 
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to the Corinthians? Is not one doctrine enough in the space of 
five short chapters? And is the disproportion between the doc- 
trinal and practical sections any greater than in the case of some 
of the other Epistles ? ak 

Slight as these presumptions are, they may be fairly placed in the 
scale against an argument such as Baur’s. If it were admitted that 
the absence of doctrinal ideas makes the Epistle unworthy of 
St. Paul, it makes it also a forgery without an object. 





ii. The tone of a later age discernible in chap. ii. 16.: “For the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost ;” which is supposed to be 
an after-reflection on the destruction of Jerusalem. Aad 

To the Apostle, reading the future in the present, the state of 
Judea at any time during the last thirty years before the destruc- 
tion of the city, would have been sufficient to justify the expression, 
“wrath is come upon them to the uttermost.” The fearful looking — i 
for of judgment was natural, not only to Christians, but to Jews 
themselves, to Josephus as well as to St. Paul. The passage must 
not, however, be strained beyond its natural meaning, The word 
opyi, wrath, in other places (Rom i. 18.; ii. 8.) refers at least as much 
to final impenitence and hardness of heart, “the spiritual wrath of 
God,” as to temporal judgments. And the connexion in which it — 
occurs here, “ forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles, that they might 
be saved to fill up their sins alway,” shows the Apostle to be speak- . 
ing, not of punishment, but of reprobation. . 


iii, Inconsistencies with the Acts of the Apostles in some points 
of fact. These are: (1.) The statement of the Acts that Silas 
and Timotheus, after being left behind at Berea, came up with the 
Apostle at Corinth, after he had left them (Acts, xviii. 5.), com- 
pared with the fact recorded in the Epistle that Timothy was sent 
back from Athens to Thessalonica, 1 Thess. iii. 1.; and (2.) The 
impression conveyed by the Acts, xvii. 1.—65., that the Thessalonian 
Church was of Jewish origin, compared with the impression con- | 
veyed by 1 Thess. ii. 14. that it was Gentile ; (3.) The statement that 
the persecution which the Thessalonians endured was of their own 
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countrymen, which is nevertheless recorded in the Acts to have 
been stirred up by Jews. 

What reconciliation of these opposite views is possible will be 
considered in a note on Paley’s Hore Pauline. It is sufficient here 
to observe, that the discrepancies alluded to, are not greater than 
those between the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, in the account of the council. If these latter discrepancies 
have never led any critic to doubt the Epistle to the Galatians, 
neither is there any reason why similar discrepancies should be as- 
sumed as fatal to the Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

Another objection is based on the indications afforded by the 
Epistle, that the Chureh to which it is addressed had been already 
long established. Their faith is known in every place, i. 9.; they 
had a regular Church government, v. 12.; and some of their mem- 
bers had died since the Apostle’s visit to them, iv. 13., although, ac- 
cording to the narrative of the Acts, but a few weeks, or at the most 
afew months, could have elapsed. Compare Acts, xvii. l1—8.,xviii.l—5. 

The answer to this objection is to be sought, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the early Church, in which a year might be said 
to be like a day, and a whole life to be crowded into the moment of 
conversion. Men living in expectation of the coming of the Lord 
lost their measure of time; every hour was fraught to them with 
feelings and events. Nor must the language of the Apostle himself 
be too strictly interpreted when speaking of the Church, as seen 
by the eye of faith and love idealised before him. Compare 1 Cor. 
i. 9. especially as contrasted with the after tone of the Epistle ; Rom, 
i.8. Further it may be observed, that some kind of organisation was 
established by St. Paul, immediately on his first declaration of the 
Gospel everywhere among the new converts, Acts, xiv. 23.; and 
that nothing is implied in the word zpotordpevor but what must have 
existed in the Jewish Synagogue, and would naturally spring up in 
the Christian Church. The death of even one or two members of 
the Church might be sufficient to suggest the inquiry what became 
of the departed. ; 


iv. Reference to the events recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
indicative of the sources whence the Epistle was compiled. 
c 3 
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Baur supposes the forger of the Epistle to have had before him, 
either the Acts of the Apostles themselves, or earlier documents 
from which the Acts of the Apostles were compiled. The Epistle 
appears to him to add nothing to the events narrated there. 

Opposite probabilities are: (1.) The natural manner in which the 
events referred .to are introduced. To go back to what happened 
while he was yet with them, is quite in character with the writings 
of the Apostle. In 1 Thessalonians, as in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, he recalls his converts to the-moment of their first conversion ; 
as in the Corinthians he appeals to the witness of his own life, and 
awakens their sympathies by the mention of persecutions which he 
suffered for their sakes. There is scarcely one of his Epistles which 
has not several allusions of thiskind. Hence there is no sort of im- 
probability that many such might occur in the Thessalonians. But, 
on the other hand, it must be observed, (2.) That these resemblances 
to the Acts relate only to the persecution which the Apostle had en- 
dured at Philippi (ii. 2.), to the persecution of the Thessalonian — 
Church (ii. 14.), and to his own stay at Athens; and, (3.) That the 
discrepancies just noticed are of themselves opposite probabilities. 
For is it likely that a forger, carefully reading the Acts of the 
Apostles when compiling his Epistle, could have committed so clumsy 
an error as to send back Timothy and Silas, not from Corinth, but 
from Athens? or would he have lighted upon so crude an invention 
as to send back Timothy at all, to satisfy the longing desire of the 
Apostle about his converts, when Timothy had just come from the 
place to which he was sent? Or again, is it probable that he would 
have fallen into the inconsistency of representing that a Gentile 
which the Acts rather intimates to have been a Jewish Church? 
Or, that persecution as raised by Gentiles, which the Acts informs 
us originated with Jews? The greatest carelessness must be attri- 
buted to him, to account for such oversights. But the greatest in- 
genuity would have been required to imitate the style and topics of 
St. Paul, as he must be supposed to have done. It is a refinement 
not to be thought of, that hé purposely differed from the Acts of the 


Apostles, with the view of concealing the sources from which his 
information was derived. 
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v. The next argument of Baur is of a more subtle kind, and can 
only be justly appreciated by a careful comparison of the passages 
on which it is based. He thinks that in 1 Thessalonians he can 

“trace a repetition of the same thoughts that occur elsewhere in the 
writings of St. Paul; or, in other words, he supposes the Epistle to 


be a sort of cento ingeniously made up from other places. 
The instances given by him are as follows : — 


1 Thess. i. 5. 


70 evayyéhuov huey ovK éyevhOn 
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i. 6. 
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ii. 4—10. 
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Rom. i. 8. 
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1 Thess. ii. 4—10. 
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ix. 15. 
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2 Cor. ii. 17. 
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That these are striking similarities is not to be doubted. The 
whole question turns upon the point, Of what nature is the simila- 
rity ? 
There is one kind of resemblance between two passages which 
indicates that one of them is an imitation or transcript of the other, 


while another kind proves them only to have been the production of — 


the same mind. Even exact verbal agreements do not necessarily 
show more than that the same words have been used twice over by 
the same person. St. Paul, when writing nearly at the same time to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, might to both Churches repeat the 
same topics expressed in the same words, without this repetition 
necessarily shaking the genuineness of either Epistle. On the other 





hand, the portion of the Second Epistle of St. Peter and of the — 


Epistle of St. Jude which is common to both is such as to demand a 
different explanation. 


x. 
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‘Which of these two alternatives we adopt, will depend chiefly on 
what we know of the author. The recurrence of the same thoughts 
or topics in two different works, may or may not be a presumption 
against the genuineness of both or either of them. Whether it is so, 
depends on some prior considerations which must be first brought 


into view. 


i. Is it the way of an author to repeat himself? If we were able 
to say no, a strong presumption would be raised against the genu- 
ineness of a work which seemed to be but a repetition of his 
other writings. But if he were in the habit of repeating himself, 
the repetitions would be no disproof of the genuineness of the work 
in which they occurred. 

They would be a slight presumption in its favour, or even a con- 
siderable one if made in a manner which was characteristic of the 


writer. — 


ii. The argument from similarity against the genuineness of one 
of two writings has a very different force when applied to a classi- 
cal author or to the fluent rhetorician of a later age, and to a writer 
like St. Paul, whose style is constrained and vocabulary limited. 
Great masters of language are never at a loss for words ; it is other- 
wise with those who are stammering in a foreign tongue. 


iii. Similarities in words and terms only are not a presumption 
in favour of forgery, but rather the reverse, in the case of two works 
bearing the name of the same person. The forged book in ancient 
times was not a tessellated work of phrases and expressions derived 
from other writings of the supposed author. Whole passages were 
interpolated with an object, or perhaps without one, as they chanced ’ 
to be remembered. But nothing would have been gained by 
stealing words. 

Now, it must be observed: (1.) That the parallel which we have 
quoted in no instance extends to whole verses, like that of St. Jude 
and St. Peter; (2.) That they occur in a writer who, in his un- 
doubtedly genuine Epistles, is remarkable for such repetitions. 
Not to mention the parallelism of the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
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the very passages, which we have already quoted from the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, closely resemble similar expressions in 
the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4., 
iv. 8, 4. with Gal i. 10.; or 2 Cor. xii. 7. with Gal. iv. 14, 3; or 
Rom. xiv. with 1 Cor. viii.; or the deferred intention in 2 Cor. xiii. 
1. with Rom. i. 13.; or the unwillingness to enter on another man’s 
labours in Romans xv. 18—24. with 2 Cor. x. 14—16.; or Gal. 
iii. 6—12. with Rom. iv.3—11. Almost every Epistle of St. Paul 
has a network of thoughts and expressions derived from the rest. 
And hence we infer that the passages in the Thessalonians quoted 
by Baur are rather to be regarded as an indication of the genuine- 
ness than of the spuriousness of the Epistle ; because they are quoted 
in the manner in which St. Paul repeats himself; and, (3.) They 
are not of a kind which a forger could easily have invented. 

It might be truly said of the early Ecclesiastical forgeries that 
nothing could exceed the readiness with which they were received ; 
but, on the other hand, nothing could exceed the clumsiness of their 
falsification. They made no attempt to imitate the style of the 
author whose name they bore; they commonly carried on their face 
the object with which they were written. A forgery so ingenious 
as the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, containing so many latent 
resemblances to the genuine writings of the Apostle, would be 
unique in Ecclesiastical literature. 

Paley remarks, that a writer of the second century would neyer 
have thought of attributing to St. Paul the expectation of the imme- 
diate end of the world, which had already been refuted by the 
course of events. Put in a slightly different point of view, the ar- 
gument is perfectly just. He who may be supposed to have written 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians in the second century, was 
probably a believer in the immediate advent of Christ. But what- 
ever may have been his own belief, he would have felt the anachro- 
nism of putting into the mouth of one long since dead, words that 
implied that he would be alive when it took place. And the whole 
spirit of such a belief would have led him to have supported it by 


present immediate inspiration rather than by the testimony of an 
Apostle who had himself fallen asleep. 
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Lastly. Many positive evidences may be urged in favour of the 


t genuineness of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Among 
_ these we reckon the last of Baur’s objections. 


vi. The discrepancy in subject and modes of thought from the 


_ other Epistles, as accounted for in the preceding essay. Without 
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laying greater stress on this argument than it deserves, we pass on 
_ to enumerate other internal evidences that the Epistle is St. Paul’s, 
Such are: — 


(1.) The desire to see the face of his converts, iii. 6. 10., and de- 


_ layed intention to come to them, ii. 18. Compare Rom. i. 13., 
" xy. 22.; 1 Cor. xvi. 1.; 2 Cor. i, 16., xiii. 1.; Phil. i. 8. ; Philem. 22. 


(2.) The lively *sympathy with them throughout the Epistle. 
Such passages as ii. 17., iii. 5. 10., are good instances of this. He 
is taken from them in presence, not in heart; he lives if they stand 
fast in the Lord; they desire to see him, even as he them. These 
expressions show the same sort of reciprocity between the Apostle 


_ and his converts as is traceable in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 


thians. In both there is the same sensitiveness to every human as 
well as spiritual consolation, the same loneliness when separated 


from them, and the same joy at the good news of Titus and 


—— 
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Timothy. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 17., iii. 6., with 2 Cor. vii. 5. 7., 
ii, 12, 13.; also Phil. iii. 25. 29.; Col. i. 7,8. Yet great as is the 
similarity of thought, there is no similarity of language, such as that 
into which an imitator would naturally have fallen. 

(3.) The frequent and characteristic mention of himself. As in 
the Galatians he perpetually recurs to the time when he was yet 
with them. It is through himself, in the remembrance of himself, 
that he would implant in them the image of Christ. And yet that 
which he especially seeks to recall, is the very absence of any claim 


_ or pretension on his part. He did not seek praise when he might 


_ have done so; he did not receive the maintenance to which, as an 


Apostle, he had a right, 2 Cor. xi. 9., xiii. 13, 14. Does not this 


remind usof him who did glory and did not glory, seeming, as it were, 


to assert and deny himself at once? And yet the favourite word 
kavyaoOac no where occurs in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
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(4.) The delicate manner in which reproof and admonition are 
conveyed, as what they already knew and practised, and had no need 
that the Apostle should teach them, iv. 9., v. 2. 

(5.) The germs of thoughts and of precepts which may be traced 
in a more developed form in later Epistles (compare remarks at 
p. 3.). Thus the practical exhortations at the end of the Epistle, 
are more fully worked out in the twelfth chapter of the Romans ; 
the figure in v. 8. is expanded in Eph. vi. 13—17. A slighter ex- 
ample of the same growth is traceable in the expression “ Whether 
we wake or sleep we may live together with him,” in vy. 10., com- 
pared with the common phraseology of the Romans, Galatians, and 
the later Epistles. Another is the reference to the heathen origin 
of the Thessalonians, in i. 9.; compare 1 Cor. xii. 2. ; Eph. Mi. 11.3 
Gal. iv. 8.; also the mention made of the relation of the Church to 
those that are without, iv. 12. (compare Col. iv. 5.; Cor. vi. 1.) as 
well as of unity within, v. 13. A similar growth is observable in 
the allusion to the duty of the Church to support the teachers of 
the Gospel, when placed side by side with the larger manner in 
which the same subject is treated in 1 Cor. ix. ; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9.5 
xii. 13. In all these instances there is the kind of difference that 
we should expect to find between a thought or precept often dwelt 
upon and frequently repeated, and the same thought expressed for 
the first time in few words by a comparatively unpractised writer. — 


It has been objected against the genuineness of this Epistle, that 


it contains only a single statement of doctrine. But liveliness, 
personality, similar traits of disposition, are far more difficult to in- 
vent than statements of doctrine. A later age might have supplied 
these, but it could hardly have caught the very likeness and por- 
trait of the Apostle. The strength of this argument is considerably 
increased when it is placed side by side with another of a wholly 
different kind, derived from mannerisms of style and language. 
Such are: — 


(1.) The iitpenicion and association of words traceable in passages, 


such as i. 2—6, 7, 8. ; “Going off upon a word ” or thought, ii. 18., ve _ 


4.; “harping back upon one,” ii. 1.: 3 cf. i. 9., iii, 5.; ef. 1.; elucidation 
of one expression or one verse by another in apposition with it, 
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as ini. 9., iv. 3. 6.; the aggravation and accumulation of language in 


such passages as i. 2, 3. 5. 8.; the apparent unmeaningness of some 


emphatic expressions, ii. 5., iii, 11. v. 27.; the recurrence of the 


same forms of speech and thought at the commencement of successive 
verses and paragraphs, i. 9., ii. 1., ii. 3. 5., ii. 7. 11., iii. 1. 5., often 
traceable at a great distance, as in i. 6., ii. 14.; play of words, iv. 9. ; 
exaggeration, iv. 10. ; climax, ii. 8., i. 5., in the latter passage with 


_ the favourite ob pdvoy adda kai ; negative and positive statements of 


the same thought, ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.; interrogative and positive 
statements, ii. 19, 20, 


_ (2.) Peculiarities of another class, found in the Epistles to the 


Thessalonians as well as in other writings of St. Paul, are the fol- 
lowing : — 

The play of words dedoxiudopeba, Soxagovrr, in ii, 4.; the 
paradox in i. 6., év Sdiibec wodAH pera xapac wvedparoc cylov (com- 
pare Col. i. 24. ; 2 Cor. vii. 10., viii. 1.); the mixed metaphor respect- 
ing the day of the Lord in v. 5., also in the same passage the double 
use of kXéxrne, kdéxrac (compare Rom. xiii. 12.; 1 Cor. iii. 15. ; and 
the inversion of thought in Rom. vii. 1—7.); the substitution of the 
present for the future, in iii. 19. (compare Rom. ii. 16.); verbal 
antithesis of prepositions, i. 5., év buiv ov tae, iv. 7. éxt dxabapaiq, 
GN éy ayracp, ii. 3. ob« Ex TAadYNe OvdE Ev OdAy; pleonasms as in 


i, 3., ii. 9., v. 23.; repetition of yap in several successive verses, 


i. 8—ii. 1.; use of yap in question, ii. 19., iii. 9.; resumption of 
sentence after a digression with o:d rodro, iii. v., iii. 7.; the use of 
the double iva, iv. 1.; peculiar uses of words and expressions such as 
evayyédoyv for the preaching of the Gospel, 1 Thess. i. 5.3 aywr, 
Col. iii. 1.; 1 Thess. ii. 2., to express the passionate earnestness of 
his feelings towards his converts; yapa i) orépavoc, 1 Thess. ii. 19. ; 
Phil. iv. 1., said also of his converts; iva po) érvEapo, 2 Cor. iii. 5. ; 
duvdpevor év Bape eivat, 1 Thess. ii. 6., of his burdening the Church 
with his maintenance. Compare also the following : — 

aimwyv TO copar, Tapwy C& TP Tvedparc; 1 Cor. v. iii. év tpocwry 
kat pu) év xapdia, 2 Cor. v. 12. mpoowr ov capdig, 1 Thess. ii. 17. 

Such intricate similarities of language, such lively traits of cha- 
racter, it is not within the power of any forger to invent, and, least 
of all, of a forger of the second century. 
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THESSALONICA. 


THESSALONICA, called in more ancient times Halia, Emathia, 
and Therma, now Salonichi, was a populous city, the capital 
of one of the Roman divisions of Macedonia, situated at the north- 
east corner of the Thermaic Gulf. It was celebrated for 
its commerce and for the luxury of its inhabitants. Many 
notices of its history occur in classical authors; none of them, how- 
ever, are such as connect with the subject of the Epistle. From 
the Acts of the Apostles we learn that there was a synagogue in the 
place, which may fairly be regarded as an indication of a large 
population of Jews (Acts, xvii. 1.). The first Christian Church 
there was founded by St. Paul, on his second Apostolical journey, 
after being shamefully entreated at Philippi, the first European city 
in which he preached the Gospel. The Epistle (1 Thess. ii. 14.) 
seems to imply that the predominant element was a Gentile one; the 
Acts of the Apostles, on the other hand, chiefly mentions Jewish 
proselytes. Whether heathen converts are also included in the 
words of Acts, xvii. 4., according to Lachmann’s reading (roy re 


oCopévwy cat “EXMhvwv rri9oc mov), is uncertain. The first visit of 


St. Paul to Thessalonica was probably the occasion on which the 


Philippians (Phil. iv. 15, 16.), “in the beginning of the Gospel . . 
sent once and again to his necessity.” Once more at least, the 


Apostle visited Thessalonica, in the year which preceded his last 
journey to Jerusalem. 


It is not one of the objects of the present work to enter minutely — 


either into the history of the cities to which the Epistles were 
addressed, or into the local features of the country in which they 
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were situated. To fill the mind with historical pictures or descrip- 
tions of scenery, will not in any degree help us to feel as the Apo- 
stles felt, or think as they thought, any more than the history of the 
reign of George the Third, or a description of the scenery of 
Somersetshire or Cornwall, would enable us to understand the life 
and character of Wesley or Whitfield. Interesting as such pictures 
may be, they tend to withdraw us from a higher interest, which 
is to be found only in the private character of the Gospel narrative 
itself. 

It is not in the first, but in the second century, that the Church 
comes into contact with the world. The life of Christ and his 
Apostles stands in no relation to the public history of their time. 
None of the great events of the world appear to touch them; no 
edict of the Roman emperors, with the single exception of the 
- command of Claudius that the Jews should depart from Rome, has 
the least effect on the fortunes of the infant communion. Even in 
this case, we arrive at no other result than that Aquila and Priscilla 
met with St. Paul at Corinth, and may conjecture of the possible 
influence of the dispersion of so many Jews throughout the empire. 
No name of any Christian convert in the New Testament can be 
certainly identified with the name of any one known to us from 
profane history. 

Neither are the descriptions of particular cities or countries at all 
more instructive. The fact, that at Thessalonica there were many 
thousand Jews, is of very slight importance in connexion with an 
Epistle addressed to Gentiles; it is not more than a probability, that 
we can trace in the erring Galatians the spirit of the worshippers of 
Cybele or of the followers of Montanus. No amount of research 
into the history of the time, would inform us of the first question 
respecting all the Epistles, whether they were addressed to Jews 
or Gentiles. 

Such historical or topographical inquiries are of interest to the 
antiquarian ; they are like the relaxation of foreign travel after 
severe study: but they have no real connexion with the inter- 
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pretation of Scripture; and they tend to withdraw the mind from — 
the true sources of illustration of the Epistles, and the true nature 
of the earliest Christianity. They lead us away from the internal 
relation of all Jewish and heathen thought to the truths of the 
Gospel, to a relation between the Church and the world which is 
-purely accidental and external. They tend to give a national and 
historical character to Christianity, ere yet it appeared to the eye of 
man as a phenomenon of history. It is not the least danger of such 
inquiries that they fill up the void of materials by innumerable 
conjectures. 

The traveller in Greece or in Asia who has followed in the foot- 
steps of the Apostles, who has beheld with his own eyes the same 
scenes that were looked upon by St. Paul and St. John, is loth to 
believe that he can add nothing to our knowledge of the Seven 
Churches, or of the labours of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Those 
scenes have a never-dying interest ; but it is for themselves alone. 
Fain would we imagine the sight upon which St. Paul looked, when 
standing on Mars’ Hill, he beheld “the city wholly given to 
idolatry ;” fain would we see in faney the desert rocks of the sea- 
girt isle, on which St. John gazed when he wrote the Apocalypse. 
But we must not transfer to the ancient world our own impressions 
of nature or of art. Of that sensibility to the beauties of scenery, or 
of that romantic recollection of the past, which are such remarkable 
characteristics of our own day, there is no trace in the writings of 
the New Testament, nor any reason to suppose that they had a place 
in the minds of its authors. 

Taking the other aspect of the subject, we are far from denying 
that the birth of Christianity is the most interesting of historical 
facts; but its interest is also for itself alone : it is not derived from 
any political influence which the Gospel at first exercised, or from 
any political causes which may have favoured or given rise to it. 
In the vastness of the Roman world, it is as a small isolated spot, — 
the light, as it were, of a candle, which must be sought for, not in 
the court of Cesar, nor amid the factions of Jerusalem, but in the 
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upper chamber in which the disciples met when “ the number of the 
names together was about an hundred and twenty, and the doors 
were shut for fear of the Jews.” It is one of those minute facts 
which escape the eye of the contemporary historian, and must not be 
drawn before its time into the circle of political events. Its first 
greatness is the very contrast which it presents with the greatness of 
history. Strange it is to think of the contemporary heathen world, 
of Tiberius at Caprez, of the Roman senate, of the solid framework 
of the Roman empire itself. But when this first feeling of surprise 
has passed away, we become aware that the page of Tacitus, or even 
of Josephus, adds nothing worth speaking of to our knowledge of the 
earliest Christianity. The most remarkable fact supplied by them is 


their unconsciousness of its importance. 
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DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


Nerruer the date at which the First Epistle to the Thessale 
was written, nor the place from which it was written, can be deter- 
mined with exact certainty ; but little doubt can be entertained that 
it must have been written either at Athens or Corinth, and ther 
fore either before the Apostle went to Corinth or during the 
eighteen months’ stay in that city which closes his second Apos 
tolical journey. The only other possible supposition, that it w: 
written from Asia Minor, is not, indeed, directly contradicted bj 
any fact mentioned in the Epistle, but is inconsistent with its 
general tone and character; for, from 1 Thess. iii. 6., it is obviou: 
that the Epistle was written shortly, if not immediately, after the 
return of Timothy (“But now, when Timotheus came from us to 
you”), But Timothy was sent to Thessalonica during the Apostl 
stay at Athens, after which intervened the eighteen months’ sojov 
at Corinth. Hence, if the Epistle was written from Ephesus 0 
some other place in Asia Minor, the Apostle would be referring, i n 
the expression just quoted, to what had taken place two years 
before. But no one would use such an expression, or refer so pre- 
cisely to his feelings at the time as St. Paul does in the precedi r f 
verses (iii. 1—5.), if he were speaking of what was separated fi om 
him by so long an interval. : 
Still we have not determined whether the Epistle was writt 
from Athens or Corinth. In the examination of this question 
another is involved, which will be more fully discussed elsewhere. 3 a 
The third chapter of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians is com - 
monly thought to be, in some particulars, inconsistent with he 
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corresponding passage in the Acts. In the Epistle, Timothy 
appears to be sent back from Athens, while, in the Acts, he is left 
behind at Berea (Acts, xvii. 14., “ But Silas and Timotheus abode 
there still”), and comes up with the Apostle again at Corinth after 
he has left Athens. (1.) This discrepancy has been regarded by 
Paley as an undesigned coincidence, the Epistle, as he conceives, 
supplying a circumstance (viz., the return of Timothy from Athens 
to Thessalonica) which makes statements in the history more na- 
tural and probable. For a fuller investigation of this question, and. 
an examination of the difficulties in which Paley’s hypothesis is 
involved, the reader is referred to the note on the Hore Pauline. 
(2.) It may be further maintained that the discrepancy itself is not 
real, but apparent ; for it is not expressly asserted that it was from 
Athens that Timothy was sent back. St. Paul’s solitude at Athens 
might be the consequence of Timothy’s visit; but the sending may 
have been from Berea to Thessalonica. And it might be further 
suggested, that the words “but Satan hindered me,” inii. 18., re- 
ferred to the persecutions which prevented the Apostle himself 
returning from Berea to Thessalonica. This is a possible hypo-° 
thesis ; but it must be admitted to run counter to the first and most 
obvious meaning of the words of the Epistle. (3.) We may suppose 
an inaccuracy in the Acts, the writer of which may not have known 
of the lengthened stay of the Apostle at Athens. 

Taking the language of the Epistle only, our natural inference 
would be, that the time at which it was written was not long after 
the conversion of the Thessalonians, very shortly after the Apostle 
had sent Timothy from Athens, and immediately after the return 
of Timothy from visiting his converts. Whether, on the return 
of Timothy, St. Paul was at the same place from which he sent 
Timothy, or not,—at Athens, that is, or at Corinth—it would be 
idle to inquire. He may have been at Athens, he may have been 
at Corinth; he may have returned from one to the other, he may 
have been in the neighbourhood of either. This is the real, though 
not very precise, result of an examination of the Epistle itself. A 
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probability or two might be added from a comparison of the Acts 
but we shall do better to confine ourselves to the natural meaning o 
the Epistle, without seeking to form a tortuous harmony by the un 

certain insertion of additional circumstances derived from ot) .e : 
sources, The statements of the Epistle are a real confirmation | ) 
the narrative of the Acts; and the degree of coincidence in the 
narrative of the Acts is a sufficient evidence that the Epistle m 1 1 


J 


haye been written on the second Apostolical journey. oN 
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SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


Lise the other writings of St. Paul, the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians may be divided into two parts: the one personal, the other 
doctrinal or practical. The one relating to them, chap. i., and to 
himself, chap. ii. and iii.; the other comprising practical exhorta- 
tions, iv. and v., to sanctification, to quietness, to obedience, to peace,. 
combined with instruction as to the coming of Christ, iii. 12., and 
the duty of watchfulness against his appearing. 

An epistle is apt to appear to us irrelevant if we ask too precisely 
for its object. It is not a treatise, nor a sermon, nor necessarily 
written with any particular design, or confined to a particular sub- 
ject. It is the natural outpouring of the Apostle’s soul to those 
whom he esteems “very highly in love for Christ’s sake.” It says 
much of them in thankfulness for their conversion ; it says much of 
himself to awaken their sympathy. The exact bearing of each 
verse on a particular end, is not to be considered. The best lessons 
and the highest truths are often taught in the most indirect manner, 
arising many times from the most incidental occasions, gleaming 
through natural affection, suggested often by commendation rather 
than by rebuke of the persons to whom they are addressed, Nothing 
can be more indirect, or occasional, than most of the Epistles of 
St. Paul; they seem to have hardly any set purpose; they are the 
fragments or remains of his life, not the exposition of his system. 
Unmeaning they can only appear when we judge them by a modern 
standard, and when, losing sight of him and his converts, we attempt 
to elicit from them notions of philosophy, or revelations of the 
unseen world. 
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It does not detract from the value of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians to say that it is without an object. That is, it has no 
other object but to confirm their faith and remind them of what 
they owed to the Apostle, as a motive for their continuance in the 
lesson which he had taught them. The greater part of it is a 
simple narrative of “his manner of entering into them” and its 
results. As though he had said, “Remember who it was who 
showed you these things; who spoke to you disinterested words ; 
who drew you towards him with cords of love, as a nurse among 
her children, as a father with his sons.” The burden of the first 
three chapters is his love to them and theirs to him; his anxiety to 
hear of them and to see them. But love cannot abstain from ex- 
hortation ; not that it has new commands to give, or fresh lessons 
to impart, but the very excess of love pours itself forth in thrice- 
told admonitions and consolations. Trite precepts are repeated by 
the Apostle as by a parent, not because his children know them not, 
but in the hope that this time they may strike home upon them 
with some peculiar force or influence. 

From the personal narrative which, in the first half of the Epistle, 
he has made the vehicle of his instruction, he passes on to a more 


general lesson. There is no peculiar appropriateness in the manner 
in which the topics of the fourth and fifth chapters follow one 


another. They are, first, purity; secondly, love of the brethren ; 
thirdly, the state of the departed, and the coming of Christ; fourthly, 
peace and order; these are followed by particular and apparently 


disjointed precepts. It is not impossible to trace a connexion of the 


second and fourth with the third in the series; for affection for one 


another may have led to an inquiry “« concerning them which are 


asleep,” and the belief in the approaching Advent, with which the 
anxiety about the dead was connected, was probably the source of 
disorder in the Church. Compare 2 Thess. ii. 2. But however 
interesting such an association may be, we cannot feel certain that 
it had any real existence in the Apostle’s mind. More naturally we 


may suppose that, as in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
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: writes without connexion, as the several subjects occur to him, or 
i may have been suggested by the news of Timothy, as in the former 
_ case by certain of the household of Chloe. 
__ The subject which stands out most prominently in this latter por- 
__ tion of the Epistle, is the state of the departed. The formula with 
7 which it is introduced reminds us of the similar formula at the com- 
f mencement of the tenth chapter of the First of Corinthians, “ More- 
_ over, brethren, I would not have you ignorant ;” which, in the same 
7 way, forms a transition to a fresh topic. It is closely connected 
_ with that which is the under current of the whole Epistle, the near 
: approach of the coming of Christ; and probably arises out of some 
: inquiry made of the Apostle by those who were sorrowing for lost 
friends or kinsmen, who seemed to them not only to have passed, 
__ like the Israelites of old, from the presence of God, but from the 
hope of Messiah’s kingdom. 
_ The ground of consolation is the same as that of 1 Cor. xv. 21,, 
_ “Since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead ;” 1 Thess. iv. 14., “If we believe that Jesus died and rose 
_ again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will Christ bring 
with him ;” though the form is different. It is the object of the 
| _ to do away with the dreary thought which we infer the 
_ Thessalonians to have entertained, that they were for ever separated 
- from the dead. Their heaven was on earth, where they were 
_ expecting the reign of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Apostle com- 
forts them with the assurance that, even if they should not go to 
: the dead, the dead should return to them; that in that kingdom 
_ they were not to be parted, but together, the living with the dead 
and both with Christ. 
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UPOS @ESSAAONIKEIS A. 


ITATAOS Kat Xirovavds Kai Tydbeos, rH éxkdnota 
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Ocooadovikéwoy &v Oe@ Tatpl Kal Kupiw Inoov xpioTe@. 


, ca 9. 46 5K 0 an \ con \ , 
xapis du Kal eipyvyn [aro Geod watpos Huav Kat Kupiov 


"Inood xpiorov |. 


I, IatAoc cat StAovavec cai Ti- 
p00, Paul and Silvanus and Ti- 
motheus. | St. Paul omits the title 
of Apostle, either because he had 
not yet assumed it, or because his 
name here, as in the Epistle to 
the Philippians, is associated with 
others; or in accordance with the 
absence of the tone of authority 
which generally marks the Epis- 
tle. The manner and the steps by 
which he came to be recognised 
as on a level with the Twelve, and 
“not a whit behind the chiefest 
of the Apostles,” can no longer be 
traced, In the Epistle which fol- 
lows next in chronological order 
we find him earnestly asserting 
his claim to apostolical authority, 
and appealing to the success of his 
teaching as the seal of his mission. 
Whether the enforcement of such 
a claim in the Galatians, or the 
omission of the titlein the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, can be re- 
garded as indications that there 
was a time at which his apostle- 
ship was not universally recog- 
nised, or the right to it asserted 
by himself, are questions which 
may be suggested, but cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. Probably 
the name Apostle, which in its 
general sense was used of many, 
was gradually, and at no definite 
period, applied to him with the 
same special meaning as to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem. Cf. 2 Cor. 


viii. 23. ; xi. 5.; 1 Cor. iv. 9.3 
Rom. xvi. 7., and below, ii. 6. He 
is not mentioned with the Twelve 
in the book of the Revelation 
(c. xxi. 14.). 

Silvanus is the Silas of the Acts, 
first mentioned in chap. xv. 22. 
32., as a chief man and a prophet 


among the brethren at Jerusalem. — 


He was sent down to Antioch on 
a mission relating to the disputes 
about circumcision. After his mis- 
sion was fulfilled he remained with 
St. Paul, whom he accompanied 
on his second A postolical journey. 


‘The last mention of him in the 


Acts is found in xviii. 5., on the 
occasion of his overtaking the 
Apostle at Corinth, where he 
joined him in preaching the Gos- 
pel (2 Cor. i. 19.). Once more 
the name occurs, in 1 Pet. v. 12. 
If it be the name of the same 
person, he must be supposed to 
have left St. Paul, and to have 
followed St. Peter to Babylon 
(v.43). 

That Silvanus here as elsewhere 
is placed before Timotheus, may 
be considered as what Paley terms 
an “undesigned coincidence ” 
(though a slight one) with the 
narrative of the Acts, in which 
Silas is spoken of as a leader in 
the church at Jerusalem before 
the call of Timothy. 

Timotheus ismentioned inActs, 
Xvi. 1. as “the son of a certain 
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I. THESSALONIANS. 


Paut, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the Church of 
the Thessalonians in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; Grace unto you, and peace [from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ]. 


woman which was a Jewess, and 
believed ; but his father was a 
Greek.” It was at Lystra, in Ly- 
caonia, St. Paul met with him, on 
his second Apostolical journey 
(whether after a previous ac- 
quaintance on his first journey 
or not, is not stated), and, intend- 
ing him to go forth with him, had 
him circumcised, to obviate the 
prejudice with which, as a preach- 
er of the Gospel, he might be re- 
garded among the Jews, in con- 
sequence of his half Gentile ex- 
traction. He accompanied Paul 
on his two journeys into Greece, 
was probably with him at Phi- 
lippiand Thessalonica(though not 
expressly mentioned as sharing 
in the persecutions of the Apostle 
and Silas), and certainly at Co- 
rinth (Acts, xviii. 5.). On the 
occasion of St. Paul’s last journey 
he sent on Timothy from Ephesus 
into Macedonia (Acts, xix. 22.). ; 
thence to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 
17.); from which latter place he 
returned and met the Apostle on 
his journey thither, in Macedonia 
(2 Cor. i. 1.). He was with him at 
the time of writing the Epistle to 
the Romans, that is, in Corinth 
or its neighbourhood (Rom. xvi. 
21.); was sent forward to. Troas 
on his return through Macedonia 
Acts, xx. 5.), and reappears as 
e companion of St. Paul dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Rome 


(Phil. i. 1.; Col. i. 1.; Philem. 1.). 
The last mention of his name oc- 
curs in Heb. xiii. 23. :—“ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy is 
set at liberty.” 

No one so much as Timothy 
bore the image of St. Paul him- 
self: “ He worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I also do.” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10.) “For I have no man 
like minded, who will naturally 
care for your state.” (Phil. ii. 
20.). “Asason with the father, 
he hath served with me in the 
Gospel ” (22.). 

th éxkAnoia, to the church, | 
Thess., Gal., Cor. ; but rote ayiore 

* KAntoic ayioc, in Romans, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Co- 
lossians. It cannot be inferred 
from this difference of expres- 
sion, that the latter Epistles 
were addressed to private per- 
sons, as Philippi and Ephesus 
were quite as likely to have had 
regular Churches as Galatia and 
Thessalonica. Yet it is remark- 
able that the change of form 
should occur in all the later 
Epistles ; perhaps because to the 
Apostle, in his later years, the 
Church on earth seemed already 
passing into the heavens. The 
word éxxAnoia (church) is used 
inthe LXX. forthe congregation, 
indifferently with cvvaywyy (con- 
gregation). It is found also in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew; in 
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the Epistles of St. John and St. 
James, as well as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Book 
of the Revelation. It could not, 
therefore, have belonged to any 
one party or division of the 
Church, In the time of St. 
Paul it was the general term, 
and was gradually appropriated 
to the Christian Church. All 
the sacred associations with 
which that was invested as the 
body of Christ, were transferred 
to it, and the words, svvaywyi 
and éxcAnoia, soon became as dis- 
tinct as the things to which 
they were applied. The very 
rapidity with which éxcdyola 
acquired its new meaning, is a 
proof of the life and force which 
from the first the thought of 
communion with one another 
must have exerted on the minds 
of the earliest believers. Some 
indication of the transition is 
traceable in Heb. ii. 12., where 
the words of Ps. xxii. 23., “in 
the midst of the church will I 
sing praise unto thee,” are adop- 
ted in a Christian sense; also in 
Heb. xii. 23., where the Old and 
New Testament meanings of 
éxkAnoia are similarly blended. 
év Sep xarpi, in God the 
Father| is closely connected 
with the preceding words. All 
things in their highest aspect, 
churches, individuals, the ac- 
tions, feelings, and words of men, 
are in God and Christ; they 
pass out of themselves into union 
with the Divine nature; they 
rest in God, have their place in 
Him, “take up their abode” in 


Him (compare John, xiv. 10. 20.; 
Phil. iv. 2.; Eph. vi. i.). The 
nearest approach in classical 
Greek to this “ Christian ” signi- 
fication of the preposition éy is 
its use with the person (év aoi, 
éuol, éavr@) in the sense of “in 
the power of.” Language of 
this sort can hardly be said to 
exist among ourselves ; itis only 
repeated from the New Testa- 
ment. Yet soit was the early 
Church thought and felt. 

xapic byiv Kal eipfhyn, grace unto 
you and peace.| The Christian 
form of salutation being, an 
adaptation of the Greek yaipeuw, 
united with the Hebrew py. 

a0 Jeov rarpoe hye Kat Kupiov 
"Incod xpiorov, from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.| These words are omit- 
ted by about half the MS. autho- 
rities, and are probably interpo- 
lated from the salutations of 
other epistles. It may be ar- 
gued, that either their omission 
or insertion was occasioned by 
the év Sep zarpi, which pre- 
cedes. 

A similar omission or insertion 
(probably the latter and arising 
from the same cause) occurs in 
Rom. viii. i.; Matt. vi. 13., and 
elsewhere, 

2— 10. Few passages are more 
characteristic of the style of St. 
Paul than that on which we are 
entering, First, as it is the over- 
flowing of his soul in thankful- 
ness for his converts, about whom 
he can never say too much. Se- 
condly, in the very form and 
structure of the sentences, which 
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seem to grow under his hand, 
gaining force in each successive 


clause by the repetition and ex- 


ee ae ee ve 


reverse of this. 


pansion of the preceding. A clas- 
sical or modern writer distin- 
guishes his several propositions, 
assigning to each its exact rela- 
tion to what goes before and fol- 
lows, that he may give meaning 


and articulation to the whole. 


The manner of St. Paul is the 
He overlays one 


_ proposition with another, the se- 


cond just emerging beyond the 
first, and arising out of associa- 
tion with it, but not always stand- 


~ing in a clear relation to it. Thus 


_ in the passage which we are con- 


sidering, advareiztwo puynmoved- 
ovrec, in ver. 3., is a repetition of 


 evyapiorotpev wayrore and pveiay 


mowvpevot, in ver. 2. Again, with 
reference to the latter words 
themselves, it is not clear whe- 
ther preiay rotovpevor is an ad- 
dition to, or a limitation on, «v- 
xapiorovpev. A little lower down, 


_ ver. 5., the clause érz ro evay- 


uncertain. 


yéduoy, k. Tr. X., is a sort of after- 
thought on rv éxAoyny. In like 
manner, whether in the words 
kal vpeic puunral, in the 6th verse, 
the Apostle carries in his thoughts 
the preceding oidare, or not, is 
Ver. 8. is an ampli- 
fication of ver. 7., and in ver. 8. 
itself the language of the second 
clause is varied from that of the 
first, without any variation of 
meaning; in v.’9. the words, dov- 


Reve Segl Gyre cal &dnOuvo, are 


an extension of the preceding 
émeorpéWare mpoc Tov Sedov amo ray 
eido\wy. At the commencement 
of chap. ii. we appear to break 
off and pass on to a new subject, 
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We give thanks to God always for you all, making 
mention of you at* our prayers ; remembering without 


and yet are but resuming the 
thread of ver. 5, and 6. in the pre- 
ceding. 

Leaving the form, let us go on 
to the substance. The Apostle is 
full of thankfulness to God for 
the conversion of the Thessalo- 
nians, which has brought forth 
such unmistakeable fruits of righ- 
teousness. These are just in 
accordance with the manner of 
their reception of the Gospel, the 
manner in which he preached 
and they believed. It seemed to 
have a peculiar power over them, 
received with joy amid persecu- 
tions; they were as burning and 
shining lights in all that land. 
Their conversion was in all men’s 
mouths, who could not help, of 
their own accord, telling even the 
Apostle himself how these idola- 
ters had come to the knowledge 
of the true God ; and how they, 
like the other disciples, had 
learned to sit waiting for the day 
of the Lord. In such manner 
does the Apostle, in the excess of 
his affection for them, not with- 
out knowledge of the way in 
which to approach human nature, 
transform the language of compli- 
ment into a spiritual lesson. 

2. evxapicrotper, we give 
thanks.| The plural, as in chap. 
li. 13. 17. 18., iii. 1., is most natu- 
rally explained by being referred 
exclusively to St.Paul. The per- 
sonal feelings of thankfulness as 
here, the desire to see them 
(ii. 18.), the sense of weakness 
(iii. 1.), can hardly refer to others 
than himself. 

mavrore, with ebyapioreiv. | 
Compare 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

wept wavrwv tpoarv, for all of 
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eiSdres, GSedhol Hyarnpevor bd Oeod, THy Exhoyhy dpor, + 


5 
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you.| Forgetting none; such is 
our never failing habit. 

pveiay mowovpevor, making men= 
tion. | Either (1.)we give thanks as 
often as we make mention of youor 
remember you in our prayers; or 
better (2.), we give thanks in 
prayer; the secondeclause only de- 
veloping, not limiting, the first. 

ext ray mpocevy ay, at our pray- 
ers. |éwi not “in” or “among,” but 
“at,” in the sense of “at the 
time of,” “during ; ” as in the use 
with the participle émt cipov Bact- 
Aevovroc. The expression éy 
Taic¢ mpocevyaic, Which occurs in 
Col. iv. 2., dywredpevoc imép 
buy Ev raic mpocevyaic changes 
the point of view, though hardly 
the sense; the preposition ¢y re- 
presenting a closer relation be- 
tween the substantive and the 
verb without any idea of time. 

3. Here, as in 1 Cor. xiii, 
faith, hope, and love meet to- 
gether in one. 

Tov Epyov Tie wisrewc, work of 
faith,| has been variously ex- 
plained as meaning the reality of 
your faith, or the fact of your 
receiving the Gospel, or the work- 
ing of your faith. Better your 
work of faith, that is, the Chris- 
tian life which springs from faith, 
(Comp. 2 Thess. i. 11.) 

row Kdrov rij¢ &yarne, labour of 
love.| The labour which love 
undergoes, a love that avoids no 
sacrifices and shuns no toils for 
the good of others. Such as their 
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Tov Oeod Kal TaTpds Hor 


eyernOn pos vas ev hoyw 


Kal €v wvedpart ayio Kal év 


own Jason had shown amid per- 
secutions, in Acts, xvii. 
Heb. iii. 10. :—“ For God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work 
and love which ye have shewed 


towards his name, in that ye have © 


ministered to the saints and do 
minister.” 


UTopovitc THe edmidoc, patience — 


of hope.| The patience which is 
sustained by hope. (Comp. Rom. 
iv. 18., viii. 24.) Remembering, 
the Apostle would say, your faith, 
hope, and love; a faith that had 
its outward effect on your lives ; 
a love that spent itself in the ser- 
vice of others ; a hope that was 
no mere transient feeling, but 
was content to wait for the things 
unseen, when Christ should be 
revealed. Compare y. 10.; also 


2 Thess. iii. 5. etc rhyv ixoporpy — 


rou xpiorov; and <Apoc. ii. 2., 
where the first triplet of words 
occurs in the same order ; oida r& 
épya cov kal rov Kérov Kal Ty 
UTopovaY cov. 

It is most natural to explain 
all the three genitives in the 
same way, “ your work springing 
from faith, your labour spring- 
ing from love, your patience 
springing from the hope” of the 
coming of Christ; although it is 
true that patience and hope oc- 
cur in a different order in Rom. 
y.4. Were it not for the parallel- 
ism, hope might be taken either as 
the source of patience or the mode 


in which it shows itself; and yet 
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ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope of* our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 
4 of our God * and Father ; knowing, brethren beloved of * 
5 God, your election, that* our gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance; as ye know what man- 


the lover of grammatical niceties 
might argue that the parallelism 
is destroyed by the words that 
follow, rot xupiov huey "Inoot xp.0- 
rov, which cannot equally apply 
to all which precedes. 

Eumpoo0ev Tov Scot cai marpoc 
hav, in the sight of God and 
our Father.| ‘These words may 
be either connected with prnpo- 
vevovrec, “remembering you in 
the presence of God our Father ;” 
and regarded as answering to 
“making mention of you in our 
prayers,” in the preceding verse ; 
or the Apostle may intend to ex- 
press that their faith, hope, and 
charity were in the presence of 
God, and had gone up before 
Him. (Comp. note on ver. 1.) 
The latter is confirmed by the 
order of the words and the com- 
mon use of language in St. Paul 
(Rom. iv. 17., xiv. 22.). 

4, ind Yeod is to be taken with 
hyarnpévot, as 2 Thess. ii. 13.: 
Hhyarnpévor vd kupiov; cf. EKecl. 
xlv. 1. 

eiddreg Ty éxdoyhy, knowing 


your election. | Either (1.) know- 


ing that ye are elect, the proof 


_ of which is the power with which 


the Gospel came to you; or (2.) 
the manner of your 
election, of which the following 
verse serves as a further elucida- 
tion. Compare oidare rijy cicodor 
rt od Kern) yéyover, ii. 1.; and BXé- 
Tere THY KNijow Voy Ore ov woXXol 


gopot, k. T- X. 1 Cor. i. 26.; Rom. 


xiii. 11. The idiomatic usage of 
ércafter a substantive in the accu- 
sative and the resumption of 
eiddrec in oldare in ii. 1., where a 
similar construction follows, are 
in favour of the second mode of 
construing the passage. The 
Apostle calls to mind their re- 
ception of the Gospel, which 
showed that they had received 
the Spirit and were elect of God. 
Compare Gal. iii. 1. 2., for a 
similar appeal,though in a different 
spirit, to the hour of conver- 
sion. 

5. 70 ebayyéduov poy, our 
Gospel.| Our preaching of the 
Gospel. Compare Rom. xvi. 25.; 
Gal. ii. 7. 

éyevnOn. Hither(1.)did not come 
unto you, without emphasis, as 
below, v. 5; or (2.) did not take 
effect, come to pass, as in 2 Kings, 
XVii. 23., dre ov« EyevHjOn tH Bovdr} 
avrov. Compare also éyevijOn év 
ddén in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8. 

ev Ndy@ povoy, in word only, | 
is to be referred to the influence 
of his preaching on the Thessa- 
lonians. Our preaching was not 
a mere word with you. 

év duvdpe, in power.| But had 
&@ power over your hearts, and 
was followed by gifts of the Spi- 
rit. Compare 1 Cor. ii. 4., ob« 
év meBoic copiag Adyouc, AN Ev 
dvvaper Yeov: also 1 Cor. iv. 19. 
It has been said that the words 
“in the Holy. Spirit” could only 
refer to the Apostle’s mode of 
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preaching, not to the gifts by 
which it was accompanied, and 
which were beyond his power 
to produce. But does the Apostle 
thus separate himself from the 
Spirit working in him? rather 
év mvevpare ayiy implies the 
communion of the Spirit with 
himself and them, or, in other 
words, the inspiration of the 
speaker caught by the hearers, 
whose acceptance of it was the 
evidence of its spiritual power. 

év TAnpopopia moh in much 
cocina also refers to the 
Apostle first, afterwards to his 
converts. According to the two 
principal meanings of rAnpodopéw, 
to fulfil or to assure, the word 
mAnpopopia in this passage may 
have two senses, either (1.) assu- 
rance, or (2.) fulfilment; though 
from the Apostle blending him- 
self and his converts they can 
hardly be kept distinct. 

The preposition ¢v is equally 
translatable by the English 
“in,” with all the four substan- 
tives which precede. Yet a 
slight change of meaning is per- 
ceptible: from the “ manner” 
with the two first to what may 
be termed the closer relation of 
“inherence ” in the third (cf. v.2.), 
and the weaker one of result or 
accompaniment in the fourth. 


2 Omit év 77. 


8 Add rat. 


For still more various uses of év 
in the same sentence, compare 
2 Cor. vi. 4—7. 

kabwec oidare, as ye know.| In 
the preceding words the Apostle 
has been describing the effect of 
his preaching .on the hearts of 
his hearers: “It came to you 
not in word merely, but in 
power.” It was a mutual influ- 
ence, “so we preached, and so 
ye believed.” In what follows, 
the Apostle expresses this more 
clearly. “Ye know what we 
were among you for your sakes 
(dv tpac), and ye followed our 
example, and the Lord’s.” Kxa0de 
oidare contains also a faint oppo- 
sition to ciddrec. We know the 
manner of your election, as ye to 
whom we appeal bear witness of 
our behaviour among you. 

6. kai vpeic, in the next verse 
may be regarded, either as a 
continuation of the preceding 
ovo, or as a new sentence. Com- 
pare 1 Cor. xi. 1.: pupnrai pov 
yéveobe, KabWe Kaya xpLoToU. 

év Siber woddg, in much af- 


Jiiction.| Compare the words of 


Christ, Matt. v. 11.; Luke, vi. 
22.; Mark, x. 80. The narrative 
of their persecutions is given in 
Acts, xviii., arising, as in most 
places, from the enmity of the 
Jews. 
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; ner of men we were among you for your sake; and ye 
became followers of us, and of the Lord, having received 
the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 

' Ghost: so that ye were an eeqcmple: to ail that believe 

_ in Macedonia and in? Achaia. For from you has* been 
sounded out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia 
and in? Achaia, but*® in every place your faith to God- 


1 Ensamples. 


The suffering that comes from 

_ without, cannot depress the 
_ spirit of a man who is faithful in 
a good cause. It is only when 
“from within are fears” that 
the mind is enslaved. For in 
the spiritual world joy and 
sorrow are not two, but one. 
The servant of Christ feels a 
sort of exhilaration at the con- 
trast between himself and the 
world, similar to that of the 
soldier on the battle field, in the 
presence of danger and death. 
He is not like another man, but 
at once above and below others; 
he has the sentence of death in 
himself, and is yet more than a 
_ conqueror. It is this peculiarity 
_ of the Christian character that 
_ the Apostle expresses by “joy 
_ of the Holy Ghost,” “ glorying in 
F the Lord,” “fulness of consolati- 
_on:” “rejoicing in his sufferings, 
_ and filling up what was wanting 
of the afflictions of Christ in his 
flesh.” See also the alternations of 
feeling in 2 Cor. vi. 10.: “As 
_ sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” 
_ Herein too the Thessalonians 
_ were “followers of St. Paul as 
_ he was of Christ.” Compare 
_ John xii. 23., “ The hour is come, 
_ that the Son of man should he glo- 
_ rified ;” and the double character 
of the discourse in the following 
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8 Add also. 


chapters which pie our 
Lord’s passion. 

xapa TVEVPATOC dyiov is a 
stronger expression for Xapex TVEU= 
parikn, or ev TvEevpare ayig. 

7. It is an over-curious refine- 
ment on the use of the article in 
this passage to say that it has 
a collective force. Better with 
the Authorised Version, “ All 
that believe.” Compare Rom. x. 
12., 1 Cor. i, 2. 

8. ag’ tyayv yap &ihynra, for 
JSrom you has been sounded out. 
Not you became preachers of the 
Gospel to others, or you were an 
example to others, or, beginning 
with you first, I preached to 
others; but from you first the 
word has made itself felt, as it 
were, with the sound of a trum- 
pet, and your conversion was so 
remarkable that it attracted the 
eyes of men: the light shone 

upon all Macedonia and Achaia, 
and in all other places. 

Makelovia cat "Ayatg, Macedo- 


nia and Achaia.| The proconsu- 
lar divisions of Greece under the 
Romans. 


év wavri Tomy, in every place. 
How could it be said, that the 
faith of the Thessalonians was 
known everywhere? It has 
been sometimes attempted to re- 
move this difficulty by taking 
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eFedpuder, Sore pr) xpetav Exew pas’ hadew Te. Abrot 
yap Tepl hpav dmayyé\hovew, orotav €loooov eo xoper® 
mpos vas, Kal Tas éemeaTpepare mpos Tov Oedv amo TOV 
cidddav, Sovtevew Oe Covtr kal ddnOw@ Kal dvapevew 
rov vidv abrod éx TOV opavar, dv Hyeipey EK TOV 


"Incoby Tov pudpevov mas dard THs opyhs THs epKoperys- 


1 jas Exew. 


ob pdvoy (not only) with é&yxn- 
ra (for from you has not only 
been sounded out), which is ob- 
jectionable, however, both upon 
the ground of the order of the 
words and the poorness of the 
sense. It is better to admit that 
the language of St. Paul, uttered 
in the fulness of his heart, is not 
to be construed strictly, any 
more than where he says, in like 
manner, that the faith of the 
Romans was known over the 
whole world (Rom. i. 8.), or that 
the Gospel of which he was a 
minister was preached to every 
creature under heaven. He 
means, in other words, that not 
only in Greece, but in Asia, 
wherever there were believers, 
the news of the Thessalonian 
conversion had spread, or rather 
must have spread; he had no 
need to speak of them, for the 
report of them had preceded him 
on his way. 

Itis not necessary that these 
latter words should be connected 
with év xavri rérw; the meaning 
would be assisted if, instead of 
adopting Lachmann’s punctu- 
ation, the clause, dare pu) xpelay 
Exec Iydic Nadeiv ri, were sepa- 
rated by a colon from éed#Avber, 
and closely joined with the fol- 
lowing verse. 

9. Airol, they themselves. | They 
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3 Omit tar, 


whom you might expect to be 
asking questions of us, come 
instead to us, and tell us of your 
friendly reception of us and 
of your conversion. For a si- 
milar turn of expression, com- 
pare John xvi. 27. Here, as 
elsewhere in the New Testament, 
more frequently than in classical 
Greek (Rom. ii. 26., &¢.), abroc 
is used with an imperfect ante- 
cedent, to be supplied from the 
context. 

ézolay etcotor, what an en- 
trance we had to you, | t. e. with 
what success we preached the 
Gospel. 

kat mo éreorpéare, and how 
ye turned.| And how ye turned 
from idols to serve the living God 
of Jew and Gentile. Compare 
Gal. iv. 8.: — “ Howbeit, then, 
when ye knew not God, ye did 
service to them which by nature 
are no gods.” Yet in both 
Churches there must have been 
a Jewish as well as a Gentile — 
element, Acts, xvii. 4.; Gal. iv.9. — 

dovdrsverr, to serve.| Infinitive : 





of the object, a use of it which be- 
comes more and more frequentin — 
the later language, until, by a sort 
of reaction, as if the vague sense of — 
the mood were not worth keeping, 
it is superseded by iva with the — 
subjunctive 

10, It appears remarkable that 


“CoN 
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ward is spread abroad; so that we need not to speak any 


thing. 


For they themselves shew of us what manner of 


entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to 
God from idols to serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, Jesus, which delivereth* us from the wrath tocome. 


St. Paul should make the essence 
of the Gospel consist, not in the 


belief in Christ, or in taking up 


the cross of Christ, but in the 
hope of his coming again. Such, 
however, was the faith of the 
‘Thessalonian Church, such is the 
tone and spirit of the Epistle. 
Neither in the Apostolic times, 


nor in our own, can we reduce all 


to the same type. One aspect of 
the Gospel is more outward, an- 
other more inward; one seems to 


- connect with the life of Christ, 


another with his death; one with 
his birth into the world, another 
with his coming again. If we 


will not insist on determining the 
_ times and the seasons, or on know- 


ing the manner how, all these dif- 


_ ferent ways may lead us within 


the veil. The faith of modern 


_ times embraces many parts or 
_ truths ; yet we allow men, accord- 
__ ing to their individual character, 





ee ee = 


_ to dwell on this truth, or that, 
as more peculiarly appropriate 
to their nature. The faith of the 
_ early Church was simpler and 
_ more progressive, pausing in the 
_ same way on a particular truth, 
- which the circumstances of the 
_ world or the Church brought be- 
_ fore them. 


Tov pudpevoy tude, which de- 


 livereth us.| The Saviour from 


the wrath that is coming and now 
is (comp. ii. 16.; 2 Thess. i. 8.) ; 
not so near in Rom ii. 5.; v. 9. ; 


more general yet no less certain 
in Eph. v.6.; Col. iii. 6. So,even 
before the preaching of the Gospel, 
John the Baptist: “who hath 
showed you to flee from the wrath 
to come?” The wrath of God was 
coming upon the Jewish people 
and all mankind; the world was 
closing in upon them, as life and 
its hereafter on ourselves. 

Ii. The personal narrative 
which follows, may be compared 
with that in the Galatians, i. 11. 
to ii. 14. Alluding to the spirit 
in which he preached to them, 
he glances, for an instant, at 
the persecution which he had 
just before endured at Philippi, 
and which had not deterred him 
from speaking the truth boldly, 
though at ‘Thessalonica too the 
conflict was hot. He had spoken 
as to God and not to men, with- 
out covetousness, or guile, or 
flattery, or vain glory, or any 
such thing. He had given up 
his right to support as an Apo- 
stle from the excess of his love 
to them; a love, which would 
fain have made him lay down 
his life for their sake. They 
must surely remember how they 
had seen him toiling day and 
night to get his own livelihood ; 
they were the witnesses (and there 
was a higher witness) of the inno- 
cence of his life, and of his gentle 
and fatherly admonitions to them. 

Then changing the person, he 
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gives thanks to God as at first, 
for their reception of the Word 
of God; they had become fol- 
lowers of the Churches in Ju- 
dea, and stood in the same 
relation to their own country- 
men, as these did to the Jews. 
The persecutions that they suf- 
fered, did but recall the thought 
of what these latter had done to 
the Lord Jesus, and to their own 
prophets ; enemies, as they were, 
of God and man, forbidding to 
preach to the Gentiles that they 
might be saved. Their evil was 
tending to a consummation, and 
the wrath of God was fulfilled 
upon them. 

In the verses which follow, 
there appears to be an abrupt 
transition to the longing desire 
that the Apostle had to see them, 
and the efforts that he had made 
to accomplish this purpose. The 
15th and 16th verses are a digres- 
sion which may be regarded as 
an outburst of indignation atthe 
Jews. As in conversation we 
sometimes ask, “ What leads an- 
other to say that ?”so here we can 
but guess the secret thread of as- 
sociation which carries on the 
mind of the Apostle from one 
topic to another. The real con- 
nexion in what follows may pro- 
bably be the persecutions of the 
ThessalonianChurch, justsli ghtly 
touched upon in verse 14., which 
quickened the Apostle’s desire to 
see them, and increased his sense 
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of loneliness in being parted from 
them. This thread reappears ~ 
again in the following chapter, iii. — 
2—9. 

1. avrot yup oidare, for ye your= 
selves know.| After narrating — 
what he knew himself, and what 
others told him, the Apostle goes 
on to appeal to their own con= 
sciousness. As though he said: — 
**] need not quote other, for you 
yourselves are my best witness- 
es.” The words oidare and eico- 
dov are a connecting link with 
verses 5. and 9. of the preceding 
chapter. Z 

Ore ov Kev yéyover, that it was 
not in vain.| Compare for the 
form of the sentence, Gal. i. 11.: 
yrupilo oé vpiv, adedgot, ro evary= 
yéhtoy 70 evayyediobev un’ Emo, 
bru ovK gore Kar dvOpwrov. Ker 
refers both to the power of the 
Apostle’s preaching, and to its 
effect on the mind of the hearers. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 10. 58.; also 
Gal. ii. 2. In the words that fol- 
low the opposition isimperfect; for 
the effect of the Apostle’s preach- 
ing — what it was as contrasted 
with what it was not—is inferred 
from his boldness. | 

2. But although we had suf- 
fered before, and been injuriously 
handled at Philippi, as need noe 
to be told you, we were bold in: 
our God, to speak to you the 
Gospel of Christ, amid much con- 
flict: érappnovacdpeda Ladjoarss 
eTOApOpey pera mappnoiag Aadif= 
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_ For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto 
you, that it was not in vain: but’ after that we had 
suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak 
unto you the gospel of God with much contention. For 


1 Add even. 


oat. 


Compare Eph. vi. 20. ; and 


for érappynovacdpeda év To “Seg 


Acts, ix. 28. 

év To\X\@ ayau, with much 
contention. | Corresponds to zpo- 
qaQdvrec, and alludes to the tu- 
mult mentioned in the Acts, xvii. 
5., and to the Apostle’s feelings 
in it: —“ But the Jews which 
believed not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort, and ga- 
thered a company, and set all 
the city on an uproar, and as- 
saulted the house of Jason, and 
sought to bring them out to the 
people.” The Apostle means to 
say, that they were not deterred, 
by persecution at Philippi, from 
preaching boldly at Thessalonica, 
though there was persecution too 
there. For areference toa simi- 
lar scene recorded in the Acts, 
compare 2 Cor. i. 8—10. In both 
it was an inward struggle as well 
as an outward one; as in the 
Epistle he says, though in an- 
other spirit, ‘ Without were 
- fightings, within were fears.” 
The word daywy is used else- 
where in the New Testament 
only for a mental or spiritual 
conflict (comp. Col. ii. 1., §AC- 
_ Koy ayava exw TeEpl juay). Here 
it glances also at the outward 
one. 

3. i) yap wapdkAnore hud, for 
our exhortation.| “For we had 
truth to support us, and we spoke 
as the ministers of God.” Or as 


the Apostle has expanded the 
thought: For our exhortation 
did not arise from erring fancy, 
nor from impure motives, nor 
was it uttered in craft. This 
was the reason why we were 
bold to preach. Compare a 
similar train of thought in Rom. 
i, 15, 16.: otrw ro Kar’ pe ™p0- 
Gunes Kae vpiy Tog éy ‘Popn ebay- 
yedioucba. ov yap émaraxy vopat TO 
evayyéXuor’ duvapuc yap Jeovd éoruv 
ic owrnpiay TayTl To TLoTEvVOVTL. 

The two senses of rapaxAnoie, 
exhortation and consolation, so 
easily passing into one another 
(compare ver. 11.), are suggestive 
of the external state of the early 
Church, sorrowing amid the evils 
of the world, and needing as its 
first-lesson to be comforted, and 
not less suggestive of the first 
lesson of the Gospel to the in- 
dividual soul of peace in be- 
lieving. 

eg dxeGapatac, of uncleanness. | 
May be explained in this place 
by rAsoveéia (ver. 5.) as elsewhere 
mreovebia by axaapoia, Eph. v. 
3. It is, however, more probable, 
that it is used in its original 
sense, the same sense in which 
the Apostle says, 2 Cor. vii. 2., 
ovdéva épOeipaper. 

Many passages in the New 
Testament lead us to infer, that 
there existed, in the age of the 
Apostles, a connexion between 
the form of spirituality and licen- 
tiousness. Itis this of which the 
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Apostle declares his innocence, 
and with which elsewhere he up- 
braids the false teachers. Com- 
pare iv. 7.; Tit. iii. 8. ; James iii. 
13.; 1 Tim. vi. 3.3; Jude, 4—18. 
For the construction supply jv 
or éorc: it is not clear at what 
point of the sentence the tense 
changes. 

4. But as God has tried us, 
and entrusted us with the Gospel, 
we do not betray our trust, even 
so we speak not as pleasing men, 
that is, but the God who trieth 
us. otrwe Aadodper refers both to 
Kadwe dedoxydopeOa and to the 
ovx we which follows. The Apo- 
stle means to express two things : 
first, that he spoke as one tried 
by God and found worthy to be 
entrusted with the Gospel; and, 
secondly, that, as God tried him, 
it was to Him he sought to be 
accepted, and nottoman. Com- 
pare for the meaning, 1 Cor. iy. 
3.; Gal. i. 10.: for the expres- 
sion, 1 Cor. vii. 25., HAENpEVOS 
bd Kupiov mordc eivacs; Rom. i. 
28.: and for the use of otrwe, 
1 Thess. ii. 8. belontpdopeda 
is not simply equivalent to jfw- 
peOa, but rather to dedoxtpacpe- 
vor HivopeOa, 

Tac Kapdiac hay, our hearts.) 
Kither here, and below, v. 8., the 
attraction of the plural verb 


2 Hrio1, 


has led the Apostle to use the 
plural noun instead of the singu- 
lar —in other words, he con- 
tinues the metaphor of the plural; 
or he silently includes his com- 
panions, although what precedes 
and follows is too individual 
to refer to any one but himself. 
5. ovre yap wore év Ady Koda- 
keiac éyeviOnperv, for neither at 
any time.| For the form of the 
expression, compare 1 Tim. ii. 
14., i) youn éLararnOcioa év mapa- 
Cace yéyovev ; 1 Cor. ii. 3.,é”... 
Tpdpw éyevopny, and below, v. 7. ; 
also chap. i.5., where the prepo- 
sition means “in the state of.” 
*“ We did not,” says the Apostle, 
“use words such as flattery uses, 
or pretexts, such as avarice.” 
That this is the true sense of the 
genitive is proved by its being 
the only one applicable to both 
members of the sentence. The 
word zpépacre in the second 


clause is a slight variation of © 


Aoyoe the previous one. 

6. Why should the Apostle so 
repeatedly repudiate the imputa- 
tion that he sought glory of men? 
He was one of those who instine- 
tively know the impression pro- 


duced by his character and con-— 


duct on the hearts of others. 


What was the motive of this ; 


“vain, babbler ” would be a com- 
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_ Apostle protests. 
~and conversation were a disproof 
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our exhortation was not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor 
in guile; but as we were approved* of God to be put in 
trust with the gospel, even so we speak; not as pleasing 


men, but God which proveth* our hearts. 


For neither 


at any time used we flattering words, as ye know, nora 
cloke of covetousness; God is witness: nor of men 
sought we glory, neither of you, nor of others, when we 
might have been burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. 


mon topic of conversation in the 
cities at which he preached. 
“To get money, to make himself 
somebody,” would be the ordi- 
nary solution. Against this the 


of it. It may have been that he 
was aware also of something in 
his manner which might have 
suggested such a thought. It 
was not good for him to glory, 
and yet he sometimes “spake as 
a fool.” Rightly understood this 
glorying was but an elevation of 
the soul to God and Christ, or at 
worst the assertion of himself, in 
moments of depression or ill- 
treatment, but to others he might 
have been conscious that it must 
have seemed a weakness, and 
may have been made a ground of 
imputations from his adversa- 
ries. 

The words dvvdpevoe év Bapec 
civac have been referred in dif- 
ferent senses either to what pre- 
eedes, or to what follows. In 
the first case the sense would he, 
although we might have been 
oppressive to you with our glory- 
ing and claims. But even though 
the words be thus humoured in 


the translation, the antithesis is 


not quite sound. Without wholly 


losing sight of what has preced- 


His whole life . 


ed, it is better to connect them 
with what follows. The Apostle 
means to say that he might have 
oppressed them with Apostolical 
claims and pretensions. He might 
have commanded where he en- 
treated; he might have “ come to 
them with arod,” and he came to 
them “in love, and in the spirit 
of meekness” (1 Cor. iv. 21.); 
he might have claimed the right 
of support from them as an 
Apostle of Christ, and he waives 
it for their sake. Compare 1 Cor. 
ix. It is true that this last point 
is not referred to until after an 
interval of two verses, in ver. 9. 
But nothing is more in the 
Apostle’s manner than to drop a 
thought and resume it; and the 
words éy fdpec eivat, repeated in 
the ércEapjoa of v. 9., afford a 
sufficient indication of what was 
in his mind. And the existence 
of the allusion is further con- 
firmed by the use of the same or 
similar expressions, in reference 
to the same circumstance of his 
waiving his right to support. 
So, ércEapeiv, 2 Thess. iii. 8. ; 
ckarabapeiv, 2 Cor. xii. 16. : com- 
pare abapi guaurov tyiv éerhpyoa, 
in 2 Cor. xi. 9. 

7. But we were not what we 
might have been while among 
you, but were gentle, or were 
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children, as a nursing mother 
with her own children. - As in 
Gal. iv. 19., the Apostle repre- 
sents himself under the image of 
a mother, as below, v. 11., and 
1 Cor. iv. 15., under that of a 
father. 

Lachmann’s reading yvijriot 
may perhaps have arisen out of 
the preceding éyevnOnuer. It is 
supported, however, by a pre- 
ponderance of authorities, the 
confusion which it appears to 
occasion in the image, being 
rather in favour of its genuine- 
ness than the reverse, as such 
confusions occur elsewhere. Com- 
pare cX\éxrnce and xkXéxrac, v. 2. 
4.; xpédowroy and xpoowrw, in 
ii. 17. The Apostle would say 
—“To children I became as a 
child.” 

ovrwe is here a particle not of 
inference, but of comparison, and 
belongs neither to éuecpdpevoe nor 
ebdoxovpey, but to the previous 
clause—“in this manner,” that is, 
as a nurse cherisheth her own 
children. — dpecpdpevor = ipeipd-= 
pevot, Of which, though a very 
ancient reading existing in all 
the uncial manuscripts, it is pro- 
bably a pseudo-form, supported 
perhaps by an imaginary deriva- 
tion from épod and cipec. 

tbcoxovuey is the imperfect, 
this verb being generally used in 
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8 vevyéevnode. * Add yép. 


the New Testament (as in Gal. 
i. 15.; 2 Cor.v. 8., and elsewhere) 
without the augment, which, 
however, has been almost inva- 
riably inserted in one or more 
manuscripts. 
Tuc Eavrov Wvyde is by some | 
regarded as a Hebraism for éav- 
rove. It is better referred to 
the willingness of the Apostle to — 
lay down his own life for them, — 
peracovvac referring, though not — 
with equal propriety, to both the 
words which follow it. On the 
plural, see v. 4. ‘7 
9. yap refers to the whole 
of the previous sentence. The 
Apostle gives the proof of his _ 
consideration for them. vvu«rdg — 
Kat }épac, continually. a 
The question arises in this 
verse, how the statement of Si. 
Paul’s working with his own 
hands, agrees with the narrative _ 
of the Acts, according to which — 
he remained at Thessalonica but 
three weeks. We cannot meet 
the difficulty by saying that, 
though he preached in the syn- — 
agogue only during three Sab- 
bath days, yet that his stay may 
have been much longer, because _ 
the spirit of the narrative im-_ 
plies that, after a short stay 
there, the unbelieving Jews 
drove him forth (Acts, xvii. 
1—9.). If we regard the ge- 
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But we were‘ babes among you, even as a nurse che- 
risheth her own* children: so being affectionately de- 
sirous of you, we were willing to have imparted unto 
you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 


because ye were dear unto us. 


For ye remember, 


brethren, our labour and travail: ? labouring night and 


1 Gentle. 


neral character of this portion of 
the Acts to be inaccurate, we 
may say that its author was not 
acquainted with the real circum- 
stances of St. Paul’s stay at 
Thessalonica. If, on the other 
hand, we consider its minuteness 
as a guarantee for its accuracy, 
we may suppose the Apostle to 
have commenced his intended 
course of life at Thessalonica, 
and that it was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the stirring up of per- 
secution. 

It throws a singularlight onthe 
life of St. Paul, which reflects it- 
self in some degree on the early 
Church, toobserve that his labours 
as a preacher of the Gospel were 
not the sole business which en- 
gaged him, but were added to his 
daily occupation. Such, at least, 
we know to have been his custom 
at Corinth, at Thessalonica, at 
Ephesus, and probably elsewhere. 
Of the twelve hours of the day, 
perhaps not more than one, of the 
seven days of the week, perhaps 
only the Sabbath, was devoted to 
_ the exercise of his spiritual call- 
ing. It is natural to ask, what 
motive could have led him, a 
man of station and education, 
unused to toil, brought up in the 
school of a Rabbi, at an age when 
the bodily frame refuses to per- 
form any new office, to submit 
himself to manual labour? Was 


2 Add for. 


it that he desired to set the ex- 
ample of Christian life, as well as 
to teach Christian doctrine, to 
show that there was no opposition 
between the Gospel and the daily 
course of the world? Or may it 
have been to identify himself with 
the poorer members of his flock ? 
or to provide for their necessities? 
or as a religious exercise to keep 
under his body, and bring it into 
subjection? or to distinguish him- 
self from the strolling soothsayers 
who wandered over Greece and 
Asia, “telling some new thing ” ? 
or to draw a line between himself 
and the Judaizing teachers? or 
from necessity, or, as we should 
say, to preserve his independence? 
Whatever higher motives led the 
Apostle to toil for his bread, 
the last-mentioned one falls in 
with that peculiar sensitiveness 
respecting the charge of receiv- 
ing money, which is traceable in 
the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, both in reference to him- 
self and Titus receiving support 
from the Church, as in reference 
to the collections for the saints, 
In the Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, iii. 4., another motive is 
also indicated, the desire to set 
an example to his converts. A 
third motive, that of charity, is 
mentioned in the discourse to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus. 
(Acts, xx. 34.) 


- 
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G\nIds Adyov Deod, bs Kal evepyetrar Ev Duy Tots TLOTED- 


1 repimarijoa, 


10. we dciwe cat dtkaiwe, not 
how religiously towards God 
and justly towards men, but how 
holily and righteously. Like our 
word “righteousness,” dKcaiwe 
implies not only amoral or legal, 
but a religiousidea. dpéprrwe, 
innocently, so that no one had 
aught to say against us. éyevy- 
Onwev is not a mere verb of ex- 
istence, it expresses a state which 
the adverbs further define: “we 
came, behaved, were unto you.” 
Compare I Cor. xvi, 10. iva 
dpiBwe yévnrae mpoy vpac. 

Toi¢ marevovaery is without em- 
phasis. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the Apostle means 
to say that he was not thus ir- 
reproachable to unbelievers, and 
an over-refinement to maintain 
that he specially commends him- 
self to the judgment of beliey- 
ers as such. Yet the introdue- 
tion of the pointless word may 
have arisen from the desire to 
reciprocate, that is, to speak in 
praise of them as well as of him- 
self, 


The dative is governed by 


Kat dua tovro Kal jets edyapiorovpev TO Oe@ adva- 1 

ee la) a 
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the verb and adverbs together ; 
Oécaror vpiv — éyernOnpev bpiv 
whether it has the sense of “to” 
(dat. com.), or “in the opinion 
of,” is not quite certain. The 
first is favoured by the words 
which follow, which speak not of 
what the Thessalonians thought 
of the Apostle, but of what he 
did for them ; also by the appea 
bpeic paprupec which precedes. 
The second is the more idioma: 
tic construction. ‘The Engli 
version here, as in many other 
places, allowably avoids the 
doubt by an ambiguous word, 
“ among.” aa 

11. is an expansion of the pre 
ceeding. From the general the 
Apostle passes on to the parti- 
cular. As if he had said —“T 
appeal to you individually for the 
truth of this.’—“ Each one I con- 
soled and comforted as though I 
had been a father with his chil- 
dren.” Compare wept mayrwv” 
bpoy, i, 2. ze 

For the construction of this” 
and the succeeding verse, we must 
supply éyernOnpev, which may be — 
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day, because we would not be burdensome* unto any of 


you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and righteously* and 
unblameably we behaved* among you that believe: 
as ye know how we exhorted and comforted and 


_ charged every one of you, as a father doth his children, 


that ye would walk worthy of God, who calleth* you 
unto his kingdom and glory. 

And for this cause we* also thank God without ceas- 
ing, because, when ye received the word of God which 


ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 


but as it is in truth, the word of God, which effectually 


- equally connected with the con- 


junction, or with the participle. 
Or the second wc may be regard- 
ed as arising out of the we in 


_y. 10., which has been repeated 


from the fear of weakening the 
emphasis of the sentence. 

éva éxaorov.| The double ac- 
cusative cannot be explained by 
apposition ; the instances Col. ii. 
13., Eph. ii. 1. 5., quoted in sup- 


port of this, are not in point. 


Better to say with Erasmus, that 
it is “balbuties Apostolice 
charitatis, que se verbis humanis 
seu temulenta non explicat.” 

Tov Seov Tov Kadodrroc.| Here, 
as elsewhere, the “calling” is 
ascribed, not to Christ, but to God. 
The beginning of the work of 
salvation is his attribute. The 
present participle with the article 
is used for the substantive, and 
has no notion of time any more 
than in Gal. v. 8. 

ddgar.| Compare Romans iii. 
23., v. 2. 

13. cal cca rovro, and for 
this cause.| And because of all 
this, because God thus enabled 
us to preach to you, we give him 
thanks without ceasing. The 


clause which follows is a further 
explanation of why the Apostle 
was thankful, ta rodro referring 
to the verses both before and after. 
What had been at first the ground, 
now becomes the subject matter 
of thankfulness. It is true that 
it would be tautology to say :— 
“ Because I preached to you with 
success, I give thanks because ye 
received my preaching.” Buta 
very slight change of phrase, or 
difference in point of view, is 
sufficient to expand the second 
ércintoanewreason. There are, 
in fact, two grounds of thankful- 
ness, although so closely con- 
nected together as to be insepara- 
ble, — First, his success in preach- 
ing ; secondly, their reception of 
it in the true conviction that it 
was the word of God. For the 
* double face” of dua rovro and 
similar expressions, compare 2 
Cor. xiii. 10.; Rom. iv. 16. 

Adyoy Yeov.] As the Divine 
word: not the word which tells 
of God, but the word of which 
God is the author. 

O¢ kat évepyeira. | Which proves 
itself by its operation in you who 
believe it. 
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14. The object of the parallel 
which follows, is not to meet the 
objection that might be made 
against the Gospel, that the Jews 
who were its natural adherents, 
rejected it, still less to warn the 
Thessalonians against Judaizing 
teachers. It was a thought that 
arose naturally in the Apostle’s 
mind as he recollected the perse- 
cutions which the Thessalonians 
had endured at the hand of the 
heathen rulers, as the Church of 
Jerusalem from the Jews. Reduced 
to its simplest form, the train of 
ideas is:—“The word of God 
showed its power in you, for it 
enabled you to endure persecu- 
tion.” But this latter clause is 
expanded by the Apostle into: — 
“For ye, brethren, followed the 
example of the Churches in Judea 
(such, at least, was the result), 
for ye have suffered from your 
countrymen, what they have from 
theirs.” 

15. Who, as they persecuted 
you, also slew the Lord Jesus, 
and the prophets; and going on 
in the same course, persecuted us, 
and are the enemies of God and 
man. Compare the words of the 
Apostle at Antioch in Pisidia, 
Acts xiii. 27.: “For they that 
dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him 
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not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets, which are read every 
Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled 
them in condemning him.” 4 
tov kupiv "Inoovy, the Lord 
Jesus.| Him whom they were 
bound to serve. The word xipiog 
seems to be added, partly to ex- 
press the reverential feeling ofthe 
Apostle, partly also to heighten — 
their guilt. 4 
rove mpogyrac.| Compare, for 
a similar feeling, St. Stephen’s 
words, Acts, vii. 52.; and our 
Lord’s, Matt. xxiii. 31. 37. 
_The digression is remarkable ; | 
the Apostle “goes off” upon the 
word Jews, it would seem at firs 
sight, inappropriately, for it was 
not the Jews who had persecuted | 
the Thessalonians. Some have 
supposed that the fact of the 
Thessalonian persecution having © 
been stirred up by Jews, as re- — 
corded in the Acts, was present — 
to his mind, and that this roused 
the outburst which follows. Yet 
there is a strangeness in the 
Apostle speaking of “their own 
countrymen ” when he isthinking — 
of the Jews. It is safer to seek 
the motive of the digression in ~ 
the general statement of the pas- — 
sage itself, “forbidding us to © 
speak to the Gentiles that they 
may be saved,” | 
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worketh also in you that believe. For ye, brethren, be- 
came followers of the churches of God which in Judxa 
are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like 
things of your own countrymen, even as they have of 
the Jews: who both killed the Lord Jesus, and the 
prophets’, have persecuted us; and they please not 
_ God, and are contrary to all men: forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill 


? Their own prophets. 


Wherever the Apostle had gone 
on his second journey, he had 
been persecuted by the Jews; and 
the longer he travelled about 
among Gentile cities, the more 
he must have been sensible of 
the feeling with which his coun- 
trymen were regarded. Isolated 
as they were from the rest of the 
world in every city, a people 
within a people, it was impossible 
that they should not be united 
for their own self-defence, and 
regarded with suspicion by the 
rest of mankind. But their inner 
nature was not less repugnant to 
the nobler, as well as the baser 
feelings of Greece and Rome. 
Their fierce nationality had out- 
lived itself; though worshippers 
of the true God, they knew him 
not to be the God of all nations 
of the earth; hated and despised 
by others, they could but cherish 
in return an impotent contempt 
and hatred of other men. What 
wonder that, for an instant, the 
Apostle should have felt that this 
Gentile feeling was not wholly 
groundless? or that he should use 
words which recall the expression 
of Tacitus: ‘ Adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium” ?— Hist. v. 


For the feelings which the 


Apostle entertained towards his 
countrymen at a later period, 
compare Rom. x. 1.:—“ Brethren, 
my heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they may 
be saved.” Yet, both states of 
mind may have existed together ; 
the one on the surface, called 
forth by passing events ; the 
other in his “heart of hearts,” 
deep and silent. 

16. It has been urged that cwdv- 
dvrwy, having no copulative con- 
junction, must be connected with 
évavriwy, which mode of taking 
the words is supposed to soften 
the language of St. Paul to- 
wards his countrymen, by con- 
fining it to those who had op- 
posed the Gospel; “the enemies 
of God and man in that they 
hinder us,” &c. Such a mode of 
construction destroys the balance 
of the clauses, and is ill suited 
to the impassioned style of the 
passage. As in the expression 
of Tacitus, the first words are 
general and not limited by the 
particular case of their hindrance 
to the Apostle’s mission. What 
follows is an afterthought, in 
which the motive of the Apostle 
drops out, and which could not 
be connected by a conjunction 
because it is not precisely parallel 
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with the preceding. The agree- 
ment of the words with the de- 
scription in the Acts of the usual 
course of persecution, is the more 
remarkable from the apparent 
disagreement in this particular 
instance. 

16. It has been maintained 
that this verse must have been 
written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. (See Introductory 
Essay, on the Genuineness of 
the Epistle.) Had it been so, it 
is probable that allusions to the 
destruction of Jerusalem would 
have appeared elsewhere in the 
Epistle, and that this very 
passage would have spoken more 
plainly. In all ages, without 
the gift of prophesy, men have 
been prone to read the signs of 
evil in the world. There was 
enough in the outward state of 
the Jewish people, as we read 
the narrative of it in Josephus, 
or in the impenitency and ob- 
stinacy of the Jewish nature, as 
it revealed itself to the Apostle 
from within, to be the shadow of 
events to come. Yet the lan- 
guage of the Apostle seems to 
indicate, not that they were ac- 
tually suffering or to suffer pun- 
ishment, but only that they had 
reached their final point of re- 
probation from whence there is 
no more a way back. 

cic rd expresses, not the object, 
but the object and the result 
blended together in one; the 
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natural event, as the Apostle re- 
gards it, in the order of Provi- 
dence. 

dvatA\npGoar tac dpapriac, to 
fili up their sins.| Compare 
Genesis, xv. 16.:—‘ For the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet full.” In the beginning of 
sin and evil it seems as if men 
were free agents, and had the 
power of going on or of retreat- 
ing. But as the crisis of their 
fate approaches, they are bound 
under a curse; and the form in 
which their destiny presents it- — 
self to our minds, is as though it 
were certain, and only a question 
of time how soon it is to be ful- 
filled. We look at them from 
without, and watch the double 
necessity in themselves, and in 
the course of events which i 
meeting in one ; or sometimes th 
ordinary events of life seem to 
become to them only occasion 
and material of evil. The same 
abstract truth finds a deeper and 
more religious expression in the— 
Old and New Testament, as in ~ 
this passage St. Paul thinks of 
the Jews as hardened in their 
impenitence ; the cup was filling, 
their opposition to the Gospel 
was the drop which made it run 
over. mdyvrore, before Christ, at 
the time of Christ, after Christ. 

EpOaxey dé éx’ abrovde h dpyi.! 
i) dpy), either the long-expected 
wrath, or the wrath consequent 
upon their sins; compare Rom. i. 


Ver. 17.] 
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up their sins alway. But* the wrath hast come upon 


them to the uttermost. 


BUT we, brethren, being bereaved* in being taken 
from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, 
were the more abundantly * earnest to see your face with 


1 Ts, 


18.; v. 9.3 ep0axer, has come upon, 
or reached them, without the 
classical sense of anticipation, as 
elsewhere in the New Testament, 
and everywhere in modern 
Greek. Here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 
15., the MSS. waver between the 
aorist and perfect. If the aorist 
is to be strictly construed, the 
Apostle must be conceived as 
looking upon the punishment of 
the Jews to be already an his- 
torical event. As in some other 
passages, the aorist appears to 
be put for the perfect, but really 
maintains its own signification 
of a point of time. ¢é marks 
the opposition of the punishment 
and offence. ‘“ But for all this,” 
&e. 

cic réXoc, either “ continually,” 
so as never to cease, or “ utterly,” 
so as finally to make an end. 
Compare Job, xx. 7.3; Jos. viii. 
24 


17. The spiritual interest of 
the Apostle about his converts, 
is never for a moment separate 
from his human tender love for 
them. Whether the circum- 
stances of the Church and the 
world admit of our drawing 
such a distinction now or not, it 
was unknown to those times 
when the believers were a fa- 
mily of love. The feeling of 
the Apostle was not a general 
concern for the Churches which 
he had to govern, but a private 
_ personal love for each one. And 


his’ not weakened by absence, 
or changing as he moved from 
place to place; but mindful at 
Corinth of those who are at 
Thessalonica and Rome; at 
Rome, of those in Asia. | 

ipsic dé, but we,| is a resump- 
tion, after a pause, of verse 13. 

aropparviabévrec | has the mean- 
ing both of bereavement and 
separation from. ‘The preposi- 
tion is repeated according to the 
tendency of Hellenistic Greek, 
perhaps with some additional 
emphasis; ef. Acts xxi. 1. 

mpoc kaipov @pac.| Fora brief 
moment, for the time of an hour. 

Tpoowrw ov Kapcia, in presence, 
not in heart.| “ It was hardly a 
separation — one of faces, not of 
hearts; but this was the reason 
why,” &c. tpocwry ob capdia may 
be regarded as a correction of 
aroppariobévrec. 

TEPLaTOTEpwC ETTOVOATApEY, WETE 
the more earnest.| With caipor 
épac, in reference to the very 
shortness of his absence from 
them ; “ almost immediately,” he 
would say, “we felt the want 
of you, we were so much the 
more desirous to see your face, 
as we were not yet used to miss 
you.” 

70 mpdowrov tpey | instead of 
vpade, in allusion to zpocwry, 
which precedes :— “ We wanted 
to see you face to face, which is 
the only way in which we were 
separated from you.” 
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18. dirt. Because of which 
great desire we were minded to 
come to you.: 

éyw pev Tavdoc] is emphatic, 
éy® pey being added with [avAoc 
to draw attention to himself, not 
necessarily to distinguish his 
earnest wish from that of Timo- 
thy and Silas, who might be 
supposed to be joined with him 
in #0eA\fcapev. The idiom did 
notadmmit jpete prey Taddoc. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. x. 1.; also Eph. iii. 1. 

cal isadversative as in English, 
“JT wanted to come, and he 
would not let me.” It is not, 
however, put for dé; the oppo- 
sition is inferred, not expressed. 
Compare Rom. i. 13. 

6 caravac. | It is not certain 
what the Apostle means by 
these words; perhaps some ob- 
struction, which seemed to be 
thrown in his way in preaching 
the Gospel, such as the perse- 
cution of the Jews of Thessalo- 
nica. More probably, however, 
he refers to some inward impe- 
diment, analogous to that which 
he experienced when “ they as- 
sayed to preach the word in Asia; 
howbeit, the Spirit suffered them 
not.’ — Acts, xvi. We have no 
other means of judging what was 
the nature of the hindrance, but 
from the probable meaning of an 
expression which is in itself un- 
certain. 

_ 19. For you are our hope and 
Joy and crown of glory in the day 
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of judgment. As he says else- 
where : — “ Who is weak, and I 
am not weak?” or, in other words, 
who feels, and I do not feel wit! 
him ?—so in this passage, their 
hope is his hope, their joy is his 
joy ; they are his crown of glory 
at the last day. He does noi 
mean that he is tobe rewarded fo 
converting them; it is a higher 
thought than this which fil 
the Apostle’s soul. Remember 
ing that hour on which his mind ~ 
is dwelling, he transfers them t 
it, and is rapt in his love of them. 
Compare, for the time, note on 
Rom. ii. 16.; for a similar use 
of a figure, 2 Cor. iii. 2., “ Ye are 
our Epistle;” and for the generé 
meaning, 2 Tim.iv.8. “ Hence 
forth there is laid up for me 
crown of righteousness, whiel 
the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day;” and, 
as the Apostle characteristically 
adds, “not to me only, but to all 
that love his appearing.” _ 

éuTpootey tov Kuptov. | Te 
thinks of them as of all other men, 
as before the Lord, in the face 
of Christ; and thinking of Christ, 
he looks forward to His appear- 
ing as already present. Compare 
note, Romans, ii. 16. _ 

20. vpeic yap éore h ddEa Hye ve 
kat i) xapd.| Yes, he repeats with 
earnestness, for ye are our glory 
and our joy. 

The first verses of the third 


great desire. 
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Wherefore we would have come unto 


you, even I Paul, once and again; but Satan hindered 


us. 


For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 


Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 


at his coming? 


For ye are our glory and joy. Where- 


fore when we could no longer contain*, we thought it 


seventeenth verse of the preced- 
ing ; as elsewhere (compare vy. 13. 
of the second chapter) in the 
writings of St. Paul, the connect- 
ing particle refers to the whole 
previous subject, and serves to 
recall the reader’s mind from a 
partial digression. Even little 
things have an interest for those 
whom we love, and accordingly 
the Apostle dwells minutely on 
the circumstance of his affection 
for them. He could no longer 
contain himself, and therefore 
sent Timotheus to inquire about 
their faith (the pleonasm of the 
expressions, rov adeApov cal ovy- 
epyov rou Oeov —ornpigac kai wa- 
paxahéoa, may be remarked as 
bearing a trace of the style of St. 
Paul). They were in persecu- 
tion; but that, they knew them- 
selves, was their appointed lot ; 
he had told them of it, and they 
had the witness of it in them- 
selves. Then resuming and car- 
rying on the thought of v. 1. :— 
*‘ Therefore he had sent Timo- 
thy,” to know whether they were 
firm, or whether they had fallen 
before the tempter. And now 
Timothy had brought him the good 
news of their faith and love, and 
of their feelings to him, which 
are the very reflection of his to 
them, he is full of comfort, and 
seems to receive a new life in 
his own trials, at the thought 
of their constancy. How can he 
thank God enough for the joy 
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which he feels for them in the 
presence of God, which mingles 
still with the never ceasing long- 
ing to see their face and confirm 
their faith? And then, sepa- 
rating his wish into two parts, 
he trusts that God may guide 
his feet towards them; and that 
whether this is accomplished for 
him or not, he may make them 
feel the same love to one an- 
other and towards all men, that he 
does for them, and stablish their 
hearts before him in that which 
is coming and now is, the ap- 
pearing of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Compare the return of Titus, 
in 2 Cor. ii. 18.; the desire to 
see the Romans, in i. 10.; the 
sending of Tychicus, in Ephes. 
vi. 21.; the coming of Epaphro- 
ditus, in Philipp. iv. 18. 

III. d0 refers to the general 
sense of the preceding verses. 
Wherefore, i. e. from our great 
affection for you. 

pyxer.| The po) may be ex- 
plained as giving a subjective 
turn to the meaning: “ Where- 
fore, feeling that we could,” or 
“as those who could no longer.” 

oréyovrec, containing. | oréyev 
means to cover ; hence it acquires 
the two senses of holding in and 
out, both of which enter into 
its metaphorical use. ‘The pre- 
sent participle has the force of 
the imperfect, as elsewhere. 

karaXerpOijvat, k. T. X., to be left, 
&c.] It may be remarked, that 
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kat éréubapev Tysd0eov, Tov adepov Hav’ Kal ovvepyov 2 
Tov Oeod &v TO evayyehiw TOU xpLoTOd, eis TO OTHpi—at 
bpas Kal rapaxahéoar” irép THs TicTEws Dav 7° pndeva 3 
caiverOar év tails Odibeow tavTais* avTol yap otidare 
Stu eis TovTo KeiueOa* Kal yap OTE Tpds Das Hmevr, 4 
mpoehéyonev tyiv OTe péd\domev OdiBerOar, Kabos Kat 
eyéveto Kai oldate, Sud TOUTO Kay unKéTL oTeywv Erepipa 5 
cis Td -yoOvar THY TiaTW bpLOV, WH Tas ereiparey bmas 6 


1 Kal Sidkovoy Tod Seod Kal cvvepydy Huar. 


these words half agree with the 
Acts, and half with the Epistle. 
For they imply that the Apostle 
was left without companions, and 
yet there is no mention of his 
sending away Silas, who was with 
him at the time of his writing 
the Epistle, but only Timothy. 
Admitting the genuineness of 
the Epistle, and the confirmation 
afforded by it to many of the 
statements of the Acts, we are 
naturally led to speculate by what 
arrangement of events the error 
car be made smallest. 
uppose Silas only to have 
been left in Macedonia, with a 
charge to join Paul shortly; 
Paul, impatient to hear of his 
new converts, sends Timothy 
from Athens, who returns with 
Silas. The only incorrectness 
then in the narrative of the Acts 
arises from the ignorance of the 
writer, that Timothy was not 
left behind. The account of the 
Epistle, that Paul was left alone 
at Athens, although he only sent 
away ‘Timothy and although Si- 
las and Timothy were with him 
shortly afterwards, as well as 
the tone of the Acts, respecting 
Paul's eagerness that Silas and 
Timothy should follow him, agrees 
with this hypothesis. See the 
fuller discussion of the question 
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2 mepl. 8 rg. 
in note on Paley’s Hore Pau- 
line. . 
2. svvepyov rov Seov, fellow- 
worker.| Not the fellow-worker 
with us in the service of God, — 
but the fellow-worker with God. | 
Compare 1 Cor. iii. 9. Yeov yap 
éopev ovvepyoi. As in other places 
the Apostle introduces his “ true — 
yoke-fellows” with titles of ho-— 
nour; not, however, as some of 
the Fathers imagine, to express 
the extent of the sacrifice he is — 
making for their good, in sending 
away so valued a helpmate as 
Timothy. 2 
év ro evayyedty.| In preaching 
the Gospel. 7 
cic TO ornpigar.] That he may 
strengthen you. : 
mapakadéoat.] Either to com-— 
fort, or exhort. In this passage | 
the latter meaning seems to agree 
better with ver. 3. ‘y 
ump THe mlorewe bpdv.] vrep 
in this and similar passages means 
“about.” Yet not excluding also 
the secondary sense of “interest 
in a thing or person.” 
2 Thess. ii. 1., | 
places in which the doubtful ixép 
has not been corrected into wept. 
3. 7O pndéva caiverOa.| The 
MSS. are almost equally divided 
between ro and r@: the first we 
may explain as the remoter obs 
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good to be left at Athens alone; and sent. Timotheus, 
our brother, and fellow-worker with God’, in the 
gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you 
concerning your faith, that no man should be moved 
by these tribulations * ; for yourselves know that we are 
appointed thereunto, for verily, when we were with 
you, we told you before that we should suffer tribula- 
tion ; even as it came to pass, and ye know. For this 
cause, when I could no longer forbear, I also sent to 


- know your faith, lest by some means the tempter have 


1 Minister of God, and our fellow-labourer. 


ject, either of éréuapey or of 
mapaxadéoa, “we sent him to 
comfort you ; we sent him touch- 
ing your not being moved by 
persecutions ;” or, “we sent him 


. to comfort you about your faith, 


touching,” &c. The second has 
been regarded as a Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew dative; 
better, if explainable at all, as a 
confusion of the reason with the 
object ; “ by reason of,” i.e. “with 
the view that.” caivec8ar, though 
connected with cefecOa, not sim- 
ply, moved, but rather moved to 
softness. _Compare Soph. Ant. 
1214., waddc ple oaivet p0oyyoe. 

éyv raig Sdieow ravrate, | i. e. 
the persecutions which they and 
the Apostle alike endured, of 
which he speaks tothem as though 
they were present with him. 

adroit yap otdare.| Not merely 
because the Apostle had foretold 
it, as he says in the following 
verse, but because all Christians 
must have felt the state of per- 
secution natural to them. yap 
supplies the reason why they 
ought not to faint ; viz., that per- 
secution was not a thing unex- 
pected, but the very appointment 
of God respecting them. 


z 


cic rovro refers to Sie. ] 
For a similar lax relation of 
the same word, compare Rom. 
xiii. 6. 

4, “For we told you beforehand, 
not of any particular trouble, but 
that we are to be persecuted, as 
has come to pass, and ye know of 
your own experience.” The plural 
péddropev identifies the Apostle 
and his converts with believers 
everywhere. 

5. For this special reason (in 
addition to the general love and 
regard I bear for you), feeling 
that I could no longer contain 
myself, I sent to know your faith, 
lest by any means, in time of per- 
secution, the tempter should have 
tempted you, and, as a conse- 
quence, our labour should have 
been in vain. As though the 
Apostle had said: —‘ And this 
made me anxious to know about 
you, and I could endure the sus- 
pense no longer, sol sent.” kaya, 
I also on my part; in contradis- 
tinction to the Thessalonians, of 
whom he had been speaking in 
the previous clause. Compare 
kal jeic, 11.13. jo wwe is cons 
nected with yrvava, and implies 
an expansion of the preceding 
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mepalov Kal eis Kevov yérytar 6 Kdros Huav. apt de 
€hOdvros Tiywobéov mpos jas ad’ tpov Kat evayyehioa- 
pevov hpiv Thy wictw Kal THY aydnV Lav, Kal OTL ExeTE 
pvetav ypav ayabnv wavrote éemumofovvres Huds idelv ~ 
Kabdrep kal qyets buds, Sud TOVTO TapeKhHOnpev, ddeddoi, — 
ed)’ ip eri mdon TH avdyKn Kat Ortpe’ nuov dia THs 

vpev riotews, OTL vov Caper eay Ymels oTHKNTE Ev KUpio. 
tiva yap evxapiotiay Suvdpela TO Oe@ avramododvar tept 
bpov eri Taon TH Xap 7 Xalpopey Ov duas eumpoober 
ToD Oeod jua@v, vuKTds Kal juepas brepexmepiccod Sed- 
pevor eis TO idelv tua Td TpdcwTOY Kal KaTapTicaL Ta. 
dorepypata THs TioTEws YpaV ; adTds dé 6 Deds Kal Tarnp 


1 SAhbe Kad avdyrn. 


thought; “to know your faith, 
whether it might have been 
that —” , 

6 mepalwy, the tempter.| As 
in 1 Cor. vii. 5.: pa) mean 
bpac 6 caravaic. Compare Matt. 
iy. 8. The tempter, as of Christ, 
so of his followers. 

6. dpri dé, but now,] is to be 
taken with di rovro mapexdh- 
Onpey in the next verse. “We 
were anxious about you, and 
sent Timotheus; but now that 
Timotheus is returned, and we 
have good news, we are com- 
forted,” ) 

Timotheus came to us and 
brought good news of your faith 
and love, and of your remem- 
brance of us, and your having 
a desire to see us, even as we 
have to see you. 

ayabiy preiay, a good remem- 
brance. | As with EAmtc, cvveldnoce, 
jipa. As in the Apostle’s view 
of the relation of the believer to 
Christ, the great work of salva- 
tion is the identity of one with 
the other, so in the relation of 
believers to each other, they be- 


come one, having the same feel- — 
ings without distinction of ab- — 
sence or presence; they rejoice, — 
sorrow, are comforted, persecuted, 
triumph with each other. Phi-— 
losophers have sometimes tried — 
to resolve our moral nature into 
sympathy ; far more nearly true 
is this of our Christian feelings, 
which are not so much the ex- 
ertion of one man’s good will 
towards another, as the com- 
munication to many of one 
spirit. a 
_ 7. da rodro] takes up the sen- — 
tence after the long participial — 
clauses. For this good news. 
diprt mapexdnOnuer, NOW we | 
are comforted. seed bere that — 
the Epistle was written imme- 
diately after the return of Ti- 
mothy. The Apostle, though 
speaking now of what was almost 
present to himself, still uses the 
historical tense; possibly, like 
éypaa in 1 Cor. v. 9., and else- — 
where, in reference to the time 
at which the Thessalonians 
would receive his letter—as in 
Latin, a 
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tempted you, and our labour been in vain, But now 
when Timotheus came from you unto us, and brought 
us good tidings of your faith and love*, and that ye have 
good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly to see 
us, as we also to see you: therefore, brethren, we were 
comforted in* you, in all our affliction and distress by 


s your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 
9 For what thanks can we render to God again for you, 


for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
our God; night and day praying exceedingly that we 
might see your face, and might perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith ? Now our God and Father 


éxi radon TH avayKn Kal Direc 
hpov. | Inver. 3.the Apostle spoke 
of a tribulation, which he had in 
common with the Thessalonians. 
That was not taken away, but 
only alleviated by the news of 
Timothy. To this he is here 
alluding, and not to his anxiety 
respecting the Thessalonians. 

The second ézi is taken in the 
same sense as the first, “I was 
comforted over you.” This com- 
fort which he drew from them is 
then passed on to a further object, 
“JT was comforted in you, in all 
my affliction; ” as a further elu- 
cidation are added the words 
“through your faith.” Compare 
2 Cor. vii. 7. and 13. 

8. dre viv Caper, for now we 
live.| The Apostle regards his 
affliction as a sort of death, from 
which he is roused to life by the 
news of his converts. Compare 
2 Cor. i. 8—10., and Gal. ii. 20., 
for a similar figure. 

voy refers to the change of 
feeling occasioned by the arrival 
of Timothy. When he thought 
of the persecutions that sur- 
rounded him, and the possibility 
of their falling off from the faith, 


he was as one “having the sen- 
tence of death in himself: ” but 
now in their life he lives. 

9. yap.] For we thank God 
that you do’ stand, yap express- 
ing the reason of what has gone 
before. This the Apostle implies 
in the question, “For how can 
we thank God for you all, for 
all the joy with which we joy 
on your account in the presence 
of our God?” 

10. dedpevor] is not to be joined 
with yaipoper, but arises out of 
the idea of his love for them, ex- 
pressed in the preceding verse, 
The Apostle lives in his converts, 
he rejoices in their joy, he ex- 
ults before God to think of them. 
Only with this mingles the hu- 
man feeling of a desire to see 
them again. 

brepexrepiooov. | Not as a work 
of supererogation, but only ex- 
ceedingly. 

Karaprioa Ta vorepijpara.] To 
fill up what is wanting. Com- 
pare Rom. i. 11., and for the ex- 
pression, Col. i. 24. Nothing can 
be inferred from this, either 
one way or the other, on the 
duration of the ‘Thessalonian 
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hpav Kat 6 Kbpws Hav "Inoods carevOdvan Thy Oddv Hudv 
mpods tas. tpias S€ 6 Kipios mreovdoa Kal meprrredorat 
Th dydmy «is dddxjous Kal eis TdvTas, KaDdaep Kal Hels 
cis tps, eis TO oTNpigar budv Tas Kapdias dpéumrous 


community. The Apostle may 
or may not be referring to 
those special deficiencies of the 
Thessalonian Church which he 
has elsewhere indicated, their 
error about the dead, or their dis- 
order. 

avroc b& 6 Sedc, now God 
Himself.| May God himself 
guide me to you! avroc is said 
in opposition to the Apostle’s 
going there of himself, and the 
hindrances of Satan, which he 
had spoken of before. The 
thought of the Apostle rises na- 
turally to God, who can do all 
things; who, though he now 
seems cut off from them, can 
guide his way to them. 

6 Kipwocg hwy Inoovc, our Lord 
Jesus.| Christ as well as God 
works in directing the footsteps 
of his ministers. Compare Rom. 
xv. 18. 

12. But whether he grant me 
this request or not, may he make 
you to abound and increase in 
love, The Apostle has availed 
himself, however, of the transi- 
tive as well as intransitive sense 
of the two verbs, to give the 
thought another turn. “But may 
the Lord make you to abound and 
exceed in love to one another, 
and towards all, even as we do 
abound and exceed in love to 
you.” 

6 xijtoc.] Whether God or 
Christ is uncertain; perhaps 
both are included. Compare 
Rom. viii. 9—11., where the 
Spirit of Christ, Christ Himself 
and the Spirit of Him that raised 


up Christ from the dead, occur 
in successive verses as different 
expressions of the same power 
working in the heart of man. > 

cic &AAHAove. | To one another 
your brother members of the 
Church. 

cic ravrac.| To mankind in 
general. 


13. eic 7d ornpitac] may be ~° 


either taken as the end of what 
preceded, “May the Lord ful- 
fil you with love to one another, 
to the end that he may establish 
you in holiness,” with which can 
be compared such passages as 
“ love is the fulfilling of the law;” 
or the idea of an object contained 
in cic ro ornpi~ac may belong to 
the form rather than to the mean< 
ing of the sentence. In other 
words, the Apostle might have 
said, “May the Lord make you 
to abound in grace, make you to 
establish your hearts;” or, with 
much the same sense, “ May God 
make you to abound in grace, so ~ 
as to establish your hearts.” 

apéprrove|is best taken with 
év d&ywovrn, an allusion to which 
latter word is contained in pera 
Tavrwy TOV dyiwr. 

To what extent did the first 
Christians suffer persecution ? 
Much has been said of the tole- 
rant spirit of the Roman govern- 
ment inclined to let all religions 
sleep peacefully under the shadow 
of its wings. But it is one thing 
to tolerate existing religions, an- 
other to sanction a new one, and 
that too not seeking to insinuate 
itself privately, but openly pro- 
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himself, and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way 


unto you. 


And the Lord make you to increase and 


abound in love one toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we do toward you: to the end he may stablish 


fessing as its object the conversion 
of the world. Probably there has 
never been a civilised country 
in which such an attempt at pro- 
selytism would not have been at 
first met by persecution. Every 
page of the Acts of the Apostles 
is a picture of similar persecu- 
tions. St. Paul’s own account 
of his former life (Acts, xxvi. 11. 
12.), as well as the words of An- 
anias in Acts, ix. 13., lead us 
to infer that he was himself the 
agent of a systematic persecution 
in several cities, in which many 
persons were put todeath. And 
more remarkable than any part 
of the Acts is the narrative which 
the Apostle “born out of due 
time” gives us of his own suf- 
ferings (2 Cor. xi. 23—33.), and 
which, amid many other reflec- 
tions, suggests the thought, how 
small a part of his life has been 
preserved to us. 

From the state of Christianity 
in the time of Pliny or Tacitus, 
we can scarcely form an idea of 
its first difficulties. Everywhere 
it had to encounter the fierce 
spirit of fanaticism, wrought up 
in the Jew toits highest pitch, in 
the pagan just needing to be 
awakened. ‘The Jews, the false 
brethren, the heretics, the heathen, 
were in league more or less openly, 


_at one time or other, for its de- 


struction. All ages which have 
witnessed a revival of religious 
feeling, have witnessed also the 
outbreak of religious passions; 
the pure light of the one becomes 
the spark by which the other is 
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kindled. Reasons of state some- 
times create a faint and distant 
suspicion of a new faith; the feel- 
ings of the mass rise to over- 
whelm it. 

The Roman government may 
be said to have observed in gene- 
ral the same line respecting the 
first preachers of the Gospel, as 
would be observed in modern 
times ; that is to say, of matters 
of faith and opinion, as such, they 
hardly took account, except in so 
far as they endangered the safety 
of the government, or led to 
breaches of the public peace. It 
seemed idle to them to dispute 
about questions of the Jewish 
law in Roman courts of justice ; 
but they were not the less pre- 
pared to call to account those by 
whose supposed agency a whole 
city was in an uproar. Hence, 
when the really peaceable cha- 
racter of the Gospel was seen, 
the persecutions gradually ceased 
and revived only at a later period, 
when Christianity itself became a 
political power. 

Allowing for the difference of 
times and seasons, the feelings 
of the Roman governors were 
not altogether unlike those with 
which the followers of John Wes- 
ley, in the last century, might have 
been regarded by the magistrates 
of an English town. And making 
still greater allowance for the 
malignity and depth of the pas- 
sions by which men were agi- 
tated as the old religions were 
breaking up, a parallel not less 
just might be drawn also between 
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[aprjv.] 


1 Add xpiorob, 


the feelings of the multitude. 
There was in both cases a kind 
of sympathy by which the lower 
class were attracted towards the 
new teachers. Natural feeling 
suggested that these men had 


come for their good; they were 


grateful for the love shown of 
them, and for the ministration to 
their temporal wants. There was 
a time when it was said of the 
first believers, that they were in 
favour with all the people (Acts, 
ii. 47.), and that “all men glori- 
fied God for that which was 
done” (iv. 21.). But at the preach- 
ing of Stephen the scene changes; 
the deep irreconcilable hostility 
of the two principles is beginning 
to be felt ; “it is not peace, but a 
sword ;” not “I am come to fulfil 
the law,” but “not one stone shall 
be left upon another.” 

The moment this was clearly 
perceived, not only would the far- 
sighted jealousy of chief priests 
and rulers be alarmed at the 
preaching of the Apostles; but 
the very instincts of the multitude 
itself would rise at them. More 
than anything that we have wit- 
nessed in modern times of reli- 
= intolerance, would be the 

ecling against those who sought 
to relax the bond of circumcision 
as enemies to their country, their 
religion, and their God. But there 
was another aspect of the new 
religion, which served to bring 
home these feelings even yet more 
nearly. It was the disruption of 
the family. As our Lord foretold, 
the father was against the son, 


the son against the father, the 
mother-in-law against the daugh- 
ter-in-law, the daughter-in-law 


against her mother-in-law. A 


new power had arisen in the 
world, which seemed to cut across 
and dissever natural affections 


(Matt. x. 34.). Consider what 
is implied in the words “of 


believing women not a few;” 
what animosities of parents, and 
brethren, and husbands! what 
hatreds, and fears, and jealousies! 
An unknown tie, closer than that — 
of kindred, drew away the in- — 
dividuals of a family, and joined 
them to an external society. It — 
was not only that they were — 
members of another Church, or 
attendants on a separate worship. 
The difference went beyond this. 
In the daily intercourse of life, — 
at every meal, the unbelieving — 
brother or sister was conscious — 
of the presence of the unclean, 
It was an injury not readily to — 
be forgotten, or forgiven its — 
authors, the greatest, perhaps, 
which could be offered in this 
world. The fanatie priest, led _ 
on by every personal and religious 
motive—the man of the world, 
caring for none of those things, 
but not the less resenting the in- 
trusion on the peace of his home 
—the craftsman, fearing for his 
gains—the accursed multitude, 
knowing not the law, but irritated 
at the very notion of this myste- 
rious society of such real though 
hidden strength —would all work 
together towards the overthrow 
of those who seemed to them to 
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your hearts unblameable in holiness before* our God and 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with 


all his saints. 


1 God, our Father. 


be turning upside down the poli- 
tical, religious, and social order 
of the world. The utterance of 
this instinct of dislike, is heard 
in the words, “These men being 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city, and teach customs which 
are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” 
Acts, xvi. 20, 21. (Compare, to 
complete the picture, the des- 
cription in the previous verses 
of the damsel possessed with a 
spirit. of divination, who cried 
after Paul many days, ‘These 
men are the servants of the most 
High God.”) 

. These considerations, though 
based only on general principles 
of human nature, are necessary to 
make us understand the under- 
current of the Apostolical history, 
as well as to form a just estimate 
of the question which we are con- 
sidering. The actual persecution 
of the Roman government was 
slight, but what may be termed 
the social persecution and the 
illegal violence employed towards 
the first disciples unceasing. “ Of 
the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one;” who 
would know or care what went on 
in the Jewish quarter of a great 
city? How precarious must have 
been their fate who, with the 
passions of men arrayed against 
them, had no protection from the 
law! They were liable to be 
persecuted by the Jews, to suffer 
persecution as Jews, to arm the 
feelings of all nations against 
themselves as the professors of 


an unnational religion. Little 
reflection is necessary to fill up 
the details of that image of peril, 
which the Apostle presents to us 
in all his Epistles. It is the 
same vision which is again held 
up to us in the Book of the Re- 
velation, of the common tribula- 
tion of St. John and the Churches, 
of the sufferings that were to 
come upon the Church of Smyrna, 
of the faithfulness of Pergamos 
in the days when the martyr 
Antipas was slain, of the two 
witnesses, and of the souls be- 
neath the altar, saying “ How 
long?” It is the same which 
reappears in the earliest ecclesi- 
astical history, in the narrative 
of Hegesippus respecting James 
the Just. It is the state of life 
described in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of those who “had not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin” (xii. 4.), whose 
leaders seem to have already suf- 
fered (xiii. 7. 23.). Except on 
some accidental occasion, such as 
the Neronian persecution, there 
is no reason to suppose that the 
power of Rome was systemati- 
eally employed against the first 
disciples of the Apostles. But 
it does not diminish their suf- 
ferings, that they were the re- 
sult of illegal violence, such as 
the tumults at Thessalonica, at 
Ephesus, or at Jerusalem. 

Ch. IV. The lesson which the 
Apostle has to teach the Thessa- 
lonians does not admit of any 
great variety of statement or par- 
ticularity of detail. It isa lesson 
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1 7d Aowrdy, 2 Omit wa, 
which they have heard before, 
which they are now practising, 
and need only to practise more and 
more, which is summed up in one 
word—their sanctification; that 
is to say, first, they are to abstain 
from fornication; and as a re- 
medy for fornication, every man 
is to have his own wife. In 
purity of life they are to be un- 
like the Gentiles, not to defraud, 
or invade their brother’s right; 
for of all such offences the 
Lord is the avenger. God, who 
ealled them, called them not to 
lasciviousness, but to holiness. 
And, therefore, he who despises 
this precept, is a despiser, not of 
man, but of God who sanctifies us 
by his Holy Spirit; a violator, not 
of moral duties only, but of the 
first principle of Christian life. 
“But respecting another part 
of Christian duty, love of the 
brethren, ye need not that I write 
to you. For ye yourselves have 
learned, not of me, but of God, 
to love one another. For ye not 
only know, but practise it to all 
the brethren that are in all Mace- 
donia. But though you need not 
my urging, yet I beg of you to 
do it more and more, and (once 
more to repeat a former exhor- 
tation) to live in peace, and do 
your own business, that so ye may 


3 Omit Kabds kal mepimareire. 


set a fair example to the heathen, 
and be lacking in no spiritual 
grace. 

“ But as to those who have been 
taken from among you, Wo not let 
the thought of them be a source of 
disorder in yourlives. In this too 
Iwould not have you to be like the 
heathen, who are without hope. 
For to us the remembrance of 
the dead is bound up with the 
thought of Christ; and as we be- 
lieve that He died and rose again, 
so those that are asleep in Christ 
will God bring with him. For 
hear the exposition of the whole 
matter as Christ has revealed 
it; we who survive at that day, 
will be after, rather than before 
the dead. For the Lord will Him- 
self descend from heaven with a 
shout, and the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God. And 
first the dead in Christ will rise 








to be gathered ¢0 Him, and then — 


we the living shall be caught — 


up to meet the Lord in the air. 


And soshall we be ever with Him.” — 


1. The MSS. vary between or- 
mov and 70 Aowrdy, “furthermore,” 
and “ for what remains: ” either 
marks a transition, more or less 
emphatic, from the personal to 
the hortatory portion of the 
Epistle. ody connects the verse 


~ 





| 


with the preceding mention of the — 


a 
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ee 
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_ FURTHERMORE then we beseech you, brethren, 
and exhort you by the Lord Jesus, that as ye received 
of us how ye ought to walk and to please God, even as 
ye do walk’, that ye would abound moreand more. For 
ye know what commandments we gave you by the Lord 
Jesus. For this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
‘tion, that ye should abstain from fornication: that every 


“Ss 


‘one of you should know how to get * himself his own 


1 Omit even as ye do walk. 


"3 


“appearance of Christ, “seeing 
then these things, we exhort 
you,” &c. 
- épwrdpev,| which in classical 
Greek means only to ask ques- 
tions, has here the signification 
_ of request, entreat, as in Acts, x. 
48. and elsewhere. 
év kupiy.| Compare the note 
‘at i. 2. on this and similar 
expressions. St. Paul exhorts 
and prays them, as he does every- 
_ thing, in their common Lord in 
whom he and they are united in 
one spirit. ‘“ We beseech you 
_ that, as ye have received from 
us, how ye ought to walk and 
"please God, or by what manner of 
_ walk ye should please God, as ye 
_ do walk, so ye would do more and 
' more.” 
kal apéoxery. | Although it is in- 
_ correct to say that cat is like the 
z Hebrew } taken for wt, yet the two 
ideas, repirareiy Kal dpécxey Seo, 
_ ¢losely adhere to each other, and 
_ are equivalent to ro m&¢ wepuTa- 
 rovvrag det Updic dpéoxey TO Seo. 
__ iva] is aresumption of the for- 
- meriva: the words ca0we cai repi- 
| Rarcire iva repiocevnre paddov, May 
be regarded as a complimentary 
- form for otrw TEPLTATITE. 
2. oldare yap, for ye know. | 
_ For ye know what ye did re- 


wet 


ceive from us (with reference to 
ka0we Kai wapedaGere in previous 
verse): the commands that we 
gave you, not of ourselves, but 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The connexion shows that the 
Apostle is not here speaking of 
the truths of the Gospel, but of 
practical rules of life. Yet 
these rules of life, asin 1 Cor. vi. 
19., runup into asingle principle, 
which is the gift of the. Holy 
Spirit, v. 8. Compare also v. 11., 
where the rule that he had given 
was “that they should get their 
own living.” 

3. The Apostle goes on to a 
further explanation of what the 
precepts were. “For this that 
Iam about to speak of, is what 
God wills — your sanctification.” 
This is further defined by the 
clause :—da7éyecOar dpa dro rijc 
mopveiac, Compare the decree of 
the Apostles and brethren at Je- 
rusalem, that the Gentiles should 
abstain “from fornication, and 
from things strangled, and from 
blood.” The reason probably was 
in both cases the same; the ex- 
treme difficulty that there was 
in heathen cities in preserving 
purity of morals among the con- 
yerts. Seenote at the end of the 
chapter. 
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exdhecev Huds 6 Beds emi dxabapoia, ad &v ayiacpe. 


1 Add 6. 


4. ro Eavrov oxevoc kraabat, to 
get his own vessel. | It is doubted 
whether under the image of a 
vessel is meant “the body” or 
“a wife.” The meaning of the 
word xrac@a, and the opposition 
of éavrov to ropreiac, and also to 
weovexrety roy adedoor, in ver. 6., 
is decidedly in favour of the 
latter interpretation. Compare 
1 Cor. vii. 2., for a similar op- 
position, did dé rag mopreiag 
EKaOTOC THY EaUTOU yuvaiKka ExXETH. 
For the figure, compare 1 Peter, 
iii. 7. See also parallels in 
Schéttgen, which prove the com- 
mon Jewish use of oxevoc for a 
wife. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that there would be no 
propriety here, as there is else- 
where, in the description of the 
“body” under the metaphor of a 
vessel; when in Rom. ix. 21., 
the term oxevog dpyiic occurs, this 
is a continuation of the figure of 
the potter; when in 2 Cor. iv. 
7., the body is called dorpdxvov 
axevoc, this is to denote its 
frailty; so in 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. 
the metaphor is helped by the 
surrounding words. But none 
of these uses shows that exevoc 
in this place could simply mean 
body. 

The exact force of the whole 
passage may be expressed as 
follows: —*“This is the will of 
God—your sanctification:” by 
this is meant, “your abstaining 


from fornication, your knowing 
how to live chastely in a married 
state.” This is opposed to verse 
6., the general sense of which is 
“not to covet another man’s 
wife.” Two difficulties occur, 
however, in the attempt to dis- 
entangle the connexion. First, 
it might seem as if St. Paul was 
enjoining all men tomarry. This, 
however, is modified by ver. 6. 
Every man is to have his own 
wife, rather than to defraud his 
neighbour. 
precept is not absolute; but re- 
lative to the sin of adultery and 
fornication. Thesecond difficulty 
is the insertion of pu) év raBee éxi- 
Oupiac, in ver. 5., because it might 
be said, that though the heathen 
were distinguished from Chris- 
tians by immorality, they were 
not so by an abuse of the mar- 
riage-bed in particular. But the 
words, év 7a0et éxiOupiac, though 
forming an antithesis to ¢v dyta- 
ou~ Kat TLysy, need not necessarily, 


In other words, the. 


—— 





when applied to the heathen, carry _ 


us back to xraéo0at 70 oxevoc. 
ver. 5. these latter words are lost 
sight of and some general idea 
gathered from them, such as 
“living” év wa0er érOupiac. 


éy dyaopp Kal ripq.| Com- — 


pare, as slightly confirming the 
interpretation given above, Heb. 
xili. 4., ripuog 6 ydpoc ev waar; 
also the use of the word aripale- 
8a, Rom. i. 24. 


In — 


~<a” he 
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vessel in sanctification and honour: not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
God: that no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in the matter: because that the Lord is the avenger of 
all these things, as we also forewarned you and testified. 
For God called us not unto uncleanness, but in sancti- 


5. po) év waber ExcOuptac, not 
in the lust of concupiscence. | 
By the word ra@oc is implied 

the state of yielding to lust, the 
state in which lust becomes an 
affection of the man. Compare 
Rom i. 26., cic ran dripiac, and 
Vii. 5., ra waOhjpara rwv Gpaprwr. 
6. 70 pr) brepCaivery | is a fur- 
ther resumption and definition of 
ver. 4. The article only gives 
the clause a substantive, instead 
of an infinitive form as above, 6 
ayacpoc tpwv, which, though a 
substantive, stands in apposition 
with aréyeo8a. The Apostle is 
‘continuing in his former track, 
not passing on to the subject of 
covetousness ; a transition which 
would be inconsistent with what 
follows, and would deprive the 
words év 7 mpaypart of meaning. 

Another aspect is thus pre- 

sented to us of sins of the flesh ; 
_ the wrong done to our neighbour. 
It is not necessary to suppose 
_ that any idea of unchastity is con- 
_ veyed by the term “covet,” any 
more than in the tenth command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
_neighbour’s wife.” Themeaning 
exclusively arises from the con- 
nexion and application of the 
word. 
_-€v tH TPaypart, not for Ey rev, 
nor for év rovrw ro mpaypart, but 
simply in the matter, i.e. of which 
we are speaking, as elsewhere, 
without a distinct antecedent. 
As similarly wanting in a pre- 


cise antecedent, compare iii. 3., 
év raic SdiWeowy ravrac, and just 
below, wept mavrwy rovrwy. <Al- 
though év r@ rpaypare is not put, 
usu modesto, for concubitu, yet it 
is probable that the obscurity of 
the passage arises partly from the 
decency in which the Apostle 
clothes it. The expression oc- 
curs again 2 Cor. vii. 11.; also 
with an imperfect antecedent. 

wept wavtwy tovrwy, about all 
these things. | That is, all sins of 
uncleanness. 

kal mpoeirapev.| Kxal= too, 
moreover; as moreover we told 
you, and, I may say, in still 
stronger language testified to 
you. Compare zpochéyouer, iii, 


What the Apostle means by dva+ 
papropecba might be illustrated 
by several characteristic expres- 
sions in the Epistles, such as Gal. 
i. 20.: “Behold before God I lie 
not ;” 2 Thess. v. 27.: “I conjure 
you by the Lord that this Epis- 
tle be read to all the brethren.” 
See also Gal. v.3., Eph. iv. 17. 

7. éxt axaOapsiag, for God 
calls us not to uncleanness. | Com- 
pare éx’ édevepia ExdHOnre, Gal. 
v. 13. The preposition ézi in 
such expressions wavers between 
the senses of object and condition. 
éy signifies the state in which 
men are called (compare Gal. i. 
6.), or which results from their 
calling. It often happens that 
modes of thought vary without 
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1 xa) SévTa Td mvedua abrod . . eis Nas, 2 dxere, 
8 Add robs. 4 Add idiaus. 5 SéAe, 


corresponding variations of mean- 
ing; the same Christian grace 
may be represented indifferently 
as a condition, or an object, or a 
state, or a result. There is no 
need, therefore, to make an an- 
tithesis between ézi and év, the 
inversion of which would not 
have involved any change in the 
sense. The appearance of anti- 
thesis arises, partly from the love 
of variety natural to all lan- 
guage, partly from an awkward- 
ness in the use of language, in 
a late and rhetorical age, by a 
writer who was imperfectly mas- 
ter of it. 

8. rovyapovy 6 dOeroy, there- 
fore the despiser (that is, of the 
commands which have preceded) 
despises not man but God, who 
gives to you his Holy Spirit. 
Compare iii. 138. The latter 
clause, rov didevra, x. 7. X., isa re- 
petition of the reason conveyed 
by éxdadecev; it heightens the 
heinousness of the sin, and at 
the same time suggests why it 
was unnatural that the Thessalo- 
nians should commit it. ro &yov 
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7 exopev ypapew 


contains an allusion to évy ayé 
acue. r 
9. But (to turn to another 
subject) concerning love to the 
brethren, I have no need to write 
to you; for that is a lesson ye 
already know, being taught of 
God himself, to the end that ye 
love one another. 1 
The meaning is not simply, 
“JT need not teach you, for Ge 
himself teaches you ;” but I need 
not teach you, for God teaches 
you effectually. The rhetorical 
turn “I have no need” is cha- 
racteristic of the Apostle. Comp. 
v. 12.; 2 Cor. ix 1.; Philemon, 
19. «cic implies at once result 
and object: “For ye give t 
best evidence of having learn 
it by your actions towards all 
the brethren in all Macedonia: 
kal yap, for ye are not only 
taught, but do it; wovire 
emphatic. aird, sc. ro dyaray. 
10. wapaxadovpev bé, but we 
beseech you.| 'The most conve 
nient way of taking these words — 
is to separate them from what has — 
preceded and connect them with 
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He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not 


man, but God, who ? giveth unto you his holy Spirit. 
But as touching brotherly love ? we need not to write 


unto you: 
love one another. 


for ye yourselves are taught of God to 
And indeed ye do it toward all the 
brethren which are in all Macedonia: 


but we beseech 


}you, brethren, to increase more and more; and to 
study to be quiet, and do your own business, and work 
; with your’ hands, as we commanded you; that ye may 

walk honestly towards them that are without, and may 


: 


have lack of nothing. 


1 Who hath also given unto us, 
. § Add own. 


- what follows :— “But we beseech 
_ you, brethren, to increase more 
_ and more, and make quietness the 


_ object of your ambition.” 


TEPLO= 


_ oevey may refer to brotherly love, 
_ but is not confined to it. 


It is not necessary to suppose 
that in the words that follow the 
Apostle is warning the Thessalo- 
nians against the abuse of charity 


_ and brotherly love, for which he 
_ hadjust before commended them ; 
_ though it is true that evils would 
- soon creep into a society which 


was a family of love. 


Y 


: 


s 


ll. guAoripetobar = Hovydaleur, 
k. t- A. | These words derive their 
chief illustration from the Second 
_ Epistle. From both together we 
“lnfer that the Church had fallen 


into disorder, and that some of its 


4 


- 


i. 


mediate coming of Christ. 


members had given up their 
daily occupations. This disorder 
may very probably have arisen 
from an expectation of the im- 
See 


note at the end of the chapter. 


+ 


Supposing this to be the case, a 
_ thread of connexion is supplied 


But we* would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 


2 Ye need not that I write. 
a 


with the new subject, which sug- 
gests itself to the Apostle’s mind 
at ver. 13. The Thessalonians are 
excited and unsettled, and one 
of the causes of their unsettle- 
ment is the state of the dead. 

12. iva repirarijre evoynpovac | 
is a counsel of prudence, not of 
brotherly love. Comp. Col. iv. 
§.; 1 Tom. “iii. ‘7. ; 1 Cor. xiv: 
24. It is characteristic of St. 
Paul to ask, “ What will the 
Gentiles say of us?” a part of 
the Christian prudence, which 
was one of the great features of 
his life. 

kat pndevocg ypelay Exnre.| pn- 
cevoc is here the neuter. ‘These 
words supply a further reason for 
their working diligently, “that 
they might not be in want.” 

13. The Apostle passes on, 
with a formula that he employs 
elsewhere (ov Sédopev d€ tac 
ay voety, coed got), to anew subject, 
the state of the departed. The 
train of thought may possibly 
have been suggested by the pre- 
vious exhortation to be diligent 
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1 Kexotunpevor, 


in their daily occupations, ‘the 
missing link being that their oc- 
cu pations had been interrupted by 
the expectation of the coming of 
Christ. Compare chap. v. 1], 

12. It may also have been a 
reply to an inquiry, or may have 
originated in the Apostle hear- 
ing of the anxiety of the converts, 
who found that a gloom was cast 
upon their faith in Christ, by the 
death of some one of their num- 
ber. Their sadness was not as to 
whether or not there was a future 
state, but whether those who 
were already dead should parti- 
cipate in the coming reign of 
Christ. To the Jew of old, death 
seemed sad, because it took men 
away from the presence of God. 
Yet more sad must it have ap- 
peared to the uninstructed mind 
of the first converts, because it 
took them away in the very hour 
when it seemed good to live, 

, waiting for the Son from hea- 
ven.’ 

Ob Soper oe t upac ayvoeiy, | 
Comp. Rom.i. 13. ; xi. 25.; 1 Cor. 
x. 1.; xii. 1.; 2 Core i. 8., in which 
passages it is used to give em- 
phasis to the subject which the 
Apostle i is introducing. 

epi TwY KOLwuey WV, concerning 
them which are asleep. JA euphe- 
mism for the dead which is used 
in the Old Testament and some- 
times in classical writers ; more 
than a euphemism in the New 
Testament, which speaks also of 
their awakening. 


KaQoc Kai ot Roroi, as the 
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- in illustration of this expression, 






























[Cu. 4 & fy 


A) 


others.| The heathen, as in — 
Ephesians, ii. 3., who sorrowas the _ 
Apostle, regarding them partly — 
from his own point of view, ame I 
of them, or have reason to sorrow 
for their ignorance of the future. 

It would be easy to multiph ay 
quotations from classical writers — 


+ 


like the words of Thoveritadl 
Tdyll. iv. 42., édridec év Cwotoww, 
avéhrioro. b&¢ Savévrec: or the 
mournful strain of Catullus, v. 4., 
“ Soles occidere et redire posal * 
Nobis quum semel occidit brevi 
lux nox est perpetua una dor-— 
mienda;” or the life-like touch 
of Lucretius, iii.942., “ Nec quis 
quam expergitus exstat, frigid la 
quem semel est vitai pausa se- 
cuta;” or the sad complaints of 
Cicero and Quintilian over th 
loss of their children; or the 
dreary hope of an immortality ¢ 
fame in Tacitus or Thucydides, or 
the still more dreary acquiescence 
in the belief of a future state asa 
useful terror to man in general, 
by Chrysippus and others ; or 
the trifling dispute in the Ethies 
of Aristotle affecting not the fact 
but a question of words. ne 
silence of the earlier books of the 
Old Testament is not less awful. 
and its language where it speaks, — 
though more religious, is in 
many passages hardly more cheer 
ing: “The living, the living, he 
shall praise thee. What profit is 
there in the grave? Shall they — 
that go down into the pit, decay 
thy truth ?” 
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concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 


even as the others which have no hope. 


For if we 


believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 


_ A future state, it has been said, 
was discovered by the ancient 
world, like the Copernican system, 
asone guessamong many. Rather 
say it was a shadow, a thought, 
a hope, a poetical fancy, to which 
the traditions of ages had given 
a sort of reality. It would be 
idle to talk of it as a subject of 
belief. That the mythology which 
had lost its hold on this world, 


should have retained it in refer-— 


ence to the shadowy forms of 
another, would be, indeed, in- 
credible. Even to Plato it was 
but the idea of an eternal truth, 
before and after, of which mind 
was the confluence, and in which 
the individuality of man faintly 
appeared from time to time. And 
Socrates, at the hour of death, 
knew not whether he was laugh- 
ing at himself and others, in 
speaking of a world to come and 
of the souls of just men made 
perfect (Phedo, 64.). Nor, if 
we argue from the analogy of 
human nature among ourselves, 
is there reason to think that any 
natural terror would make itself 
a consolation. All men are re- 
signed to death; they sorrow in- 
deed, butnot for themselves, but 
for the loss of friends or children. 
14. The connexion may be 
traced as follows :—“ I would not 
have you sorrow for the dead, for 
they are one with Christ; and as 
they are dead with him, shall also 
rise with him.” Cf. Rom. viii. 11. 
ei yap miorevoper, for if we be- 
lieve. | In the apodosis, we expect 
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kat muorevery det drt. The Apostle 
has shortened the expression. 

ovrwe. | As Christ rose, so shall 
the dead rise through him. Cf. 
Acts i. 11., obros ri Inavis 6 dva- 
Anpgpbeic ag’ par cic Tov ovpavor, 
obrwe éXevoerat Ov Tpdmov eOcacacbe 
avrov TOPEVOpEVOY eic TOV ovpavor. 

6 Yedc.] He that raised up 
Christ from the dead. 

dua tov Incov.| Not the mar- 
tyrs, as the. Apostle is here 


speaking of the whole commu-. 


nion of the dead, as in v. 15. of 
the living ; nor will the order of 
the thought and the antithesis 
of aréOave and xowunbévrac allow 
us to connect oe avrov with déer. 
According to another ex- 
planation, da, which with the 
genitive commonly means the 
instrument, is here used to de- 
scribe the state. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 25., xiv. 20.; 2 Cor. iii, 11. 
Yet in the passages quoted the 
idea of the instrument is not 
wholly lost; nor do any of them 
apply to a person. It is better 
therefore to say, not that did is 
put for ey, according to the old 
grammatical phraseology ; but 
only to compare them as pa- 
rallel expressions. As all things 
are said to be “in Christ,” so, al- 
though the usage is less general, 
they may also be said to be 
$ through Christ,” as in Rom. i. 
8., evxaproT@ dua “Inood Xprorov. 
akec ody airg.| The dead are 
already risen, and will reappear 
with Christ at his reappearance. 
15. rovro yap vpiv.| The Apo- 
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nets of Lavres of Trepireudpevor eis THY Tapovotay TOD ;, 
kupiov od pu) POdowpev Tods KomnOertas, OTL avTos 6 
Kipuos ev Kehevopati, ev Porh dpyayyehov kai €v odhavyyt 
Oeod karaByioerar am’ ovpavod, Kai ol veKpol €v XpLoT@ }; 
GvacTHoovTal TpPOTov, ETELTA Hues ot COvres ot TeEpLdet- 


stle adds emphatically :—“ And 
thisI say to you notof myself, but 
by the word of Christ.” Ithas been 
asked respecting this passage, 
as well as in reference to 1 Cor. 
vii. 10., whether St. Paul is re- 
ferring to some special ‘saying of 
our Lord on these subjects, z. e. 
resurrection and divorce, or to a 
revelation which he had received 
from Him. Neither of the pas- 
sages supposed to be alluded to 
(Matt. xxiv. 31., or John, v. 25.) 
is sufficiently near in sense to 
make it safe for us to identify 
them; while a strong negative 
argument may be urged on the 
other side, from the fact of no other 
quotations in St. Paul’s writings 
being apparently derived from 
our canonical Gospels. It may 
be further adduced as an argu- 
ment in favour of the supposition 
that St. Paul is referring to actual 
words of Christ, that he nowhere 
speaks of any special truths or 
doctrines as imparted to himself. 
When he uses the expression, 
“ not I, but the Lord,” 1 Cor. vii. 
12., he is speaking of matters of 
discipline, not of doctrine. 

The question suggests a wider 
one, which is equally incapable 
of receiving a precise answer :— 
“What did St. Paul know of the 
life of Christ?” Two passages 
only throw any considerable light 
on this subject. First, 1 Cor. xv. 
3—10., in which the Apostle 
describes himself, not only as 
preaching to the Corinthians the 
doetrine of the resurrection of 
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Christ, but as dwelling on the mi- 
nute circumstances which attested 
it. Had he told them in like man- 
ner of other events in the life of 
Christ? Had the parables and 
discourses of Christ interwoven 
themselves in his teaching ? 
Were the miracles of Christ a 
witness to which he appealed ? 
It is instructive to put these — 
questions, even though they re- 
main withoutan answer. St. Paul 
must have known numberless 
persons who had followed the 
footsteps of the Lord on earth; — 
and yet the only memorial which 
he has preserved is the short 
fragment, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” which — 
forms the second of the two quo- — 
tations alluded to above (Acts, — 
xx. 385. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 13.5_ 
the mention of the institution of — 
the Lord’s Supper, in 1 Cor. xi. — 
24, ; also Phil. ii. 7., 2 Cor. viii. 9.). 
Had all the things that were 
known of Christ in the days of the — 
Apostle been written down, “the 
world itself,” it might be said, — 
would hardly have contained “the 
books that should be written ;” and 
yet, as far as we can trace, it was 
not the sayings or events of the ;_ 
life of Christ, but the witness of 
the Old Testament prophets, that | _ 
formed the larger partof St. Paul’s | 
teaching, the “external” evidence 
by which he supported, in himself _ 
and others, the inward and liv- — 
ing sense of union with Christ, — 
the medium through which he © 
preached “ Christ crucified.” 
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we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent them which sleep; because the 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven witha shout, | 


with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 


God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we 


dre Hpete ot Zwvrec.| Is St 
Paul speaking here of his own 
generation only? or are the 
living at a particular time put 
for the living in general, these 
being spoken of in the first per- 
son by way of contrast with the 
dead from whom they are parted? 


In 1 Cor. xv. 51., if we adopt 


Lachmann’s reading, the Apostle 
seems to number himself, not 
among the living, but among the 
dead, at the coming of Christ. 
The mode of thought in the pre- 
sent passage is not precisely 
similar, but yet not entirely dif- 
ferent. We may consider jpeic 
ot Cévrec as a figure of the living 
in general, just as oi cowmwpevor, 
though primarily referring to the 
dead in the Thessalonian Church, 
is also put for the dead in gene- 
ral. It is nevertheless true, that 
the words imply the immediate 
expectation of Christ’s coming. 
The Apostle could not have said 
“we,” if he had had a distinct 
perception that the coming of 
Christ was still far distant. 

_ ov pw) p0dowper, shall not pre- 
vent ; | i. e. shall not leave behind 
those that are asleep. 

16. dre abrog 6 Kvpioc.] adroc¢ 
is added to give dignity to the 
coming of Christ. “The Lord 
himself.” 

kehevopart, | with acry of com- 
mand, as of a general to his host. 
The words év gwvi apxayyédov 
and év cddAmeyye Seod are added 
as an epexegesis to express the 


mode of giving the command. 
As in the Old Testament, the 
Lord was to come surrounded by 
his saints, with the archangel as 
the captain of his host, and the 
sound of the trumpet as on Mount 
Sinai. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 52. ; 
Matthew, xxiv. 42.; Jude, 14.; 
where the word dpxdyyedo¢ also 
occurs. 

kat oi vexpol év xpioro, and the 
dead in Christ.| Here, as in 1 Cor. 
xv., the Apostle confines himself 
to the resurrection of the just. 
He does not carry on his thoughts 
to the question what destiny was 
to be reserved for the wicked, 
still less to the further question, 
what was to become of the mul- 
titude of the heathen. The first 
act of the last drama, zpéror, is 
the resurrection of the dead who 
are to meet Christ; the second, 
the gathering to them of the in- 
habitants of the earth. 

Where the things of which we 
are speaking, are such as eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, which can only 
be expressed in figures of speech 
and types of the Old Testament, 
it is vain to attempt to define 
exactly the meaning of particular 
words, or to fill up the figures 
by which the general meaning is 
conveyed. Such an attempt is 
like painting a picture of the 
scenes in the Apocalypse, which, 
the moment they are brought to- 
gether, are seen to have a pro- 
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mopevor dpa ov avrots aprayno dpeda ev vesthaus & 
drdvrnow TOU Kupiou els dépa, Kal OUTwS TavTOTE OV 


Kupl@ éoopeBa. WOTE Ketasibess aAdijphous & To is 


Adyous TovToLs. 


phetic and symbolical meaning, 
not an artistic uni 

17. sic rov dépa, into the air. | 
The Apostle speaks not of the 
earth, or of the heaven, as the 
scene of this first meeting of the 
living and the dead with their 
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common Lord ae weithe each 
other, but of the mid-air. Inter- — 
preters go on to ask if he ey x 
posed the air to be the ; 
seat of Christ’s kingdom. Is not 
this a question about the & 
priety of figures of speech ? oe 
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which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words. 


admitting that we are discussing 
the shadows of those things, and 
not the very things themselves, 
it agrees better with the Apo- 
stle’s usual language to regard 
heaven as the final and everlast- 
ing home of Christians, while on 


the other hand the air is appro- 
priated to the powers of evil 
(Eph. ii. 2.). 

kal ovrwe, | “ and thus, after we 
have once met the Lord, shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” 
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WERE we, with the view of forming a judgment of the moral state Je 
of the early Church, to examine the subjects of rebuke most fre- — 
quently referred to by the Apostle, these would be found to range _ , 
themselves under four heads : — first, licentiousness ; secondly, dis- 7 | 
order ; thirdly, scruples of conscience ; fourthly, strifes about doctrine _ 

and teachers. The consideration of these four subjects, the two. 
former falling in with the argument of the Epistle to the Thessa-— 
- lonians, the two latter more closely connected with the Romans and | 
the Galatians, will give what may be termed the darker side of the 
primitive Church. . 

1. Licentiousness was the besetting sin of the Roman world. Ex- 

eept by a miracle, it was impossible that the new converts could be 
at once and wholly freed from it. It lingered i in the flesh when the 
spirit had cast it off. It had interwoven itself in the pagan oa 
and, if we may believe the writings of adversaries, was ever rea’ 
pearing on the confines of the Church in the earliest heresies. It 
was possible for men “ to resist unto death, striving against sin,” 
yet to fall beneath its power. Even within the pale of the Church, — 
it might assume the form of a mystic Christianity. The very 
ecstasy of conversion would often lead to a reaction. Nothing is 
more natural than that in a licentious city, like Corinth or Ephesus, 
those who were impressed by St. Paul’s teaching should have gone 
their way, and returned to their former life. In this case it would q 
seldom happen that they apostatized into the ranks of the heathen: — , 
the same impulse which led them to the Gospel, would lead them 
also to bridge the gulf which separated them from its purer morality. — 
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Many may have sinned and repented again and again, unable to 
stand themselves in the general corruption, yet unable to cast aside 
utterly the image of innocence and goodness which the Apostle had 
set before them. There were those, again, who consciously sought 
to lead the double life, and imagined themselves to have found in 
licentiousness the true freedom of the Gospel. 

How the consciences of men were aroused to the sense that sins 
of the flesh were really sins, may be seen by the manner in which 
the Apostle speaks of them. His tone respecting them is very dif- 
ferent from that of moralists, or of common conversation even among 
serious men in modern times. He says nothing of the distrust 
which they infuse into society, or the consequences to the individual 
himself. It is not in this way that moral evils are presented to us 
in Scripture. Neither does he appeal to public opinion as condemn- 
ing them, or dwell on the ruin involved in them to one half of the 
human race. True and forcible as these aspects of such sins are, they 
are the result of modern reflection, not the first instincts of reason and 
conscience. ‘They strengthen the moral principles of mankind, but 
are not of a kind to touch the individual soul. They are a good 
defence for the existing order of things; but they will not purify 
the nature of man, or extinguish the flames of lust. 

It is a new and hitherto unheard of language in which the 
Apostle denounces sins of impurity. They are not moral evils, but 
spiritual. ‘They corrupt the soul; they defile the temple of the 
Holy Ghost; they cut men off from the body of Christ. Of mora- 
lity, as distinct from religion, there is hardly a trace in the Epistles 
of St. Paul. He cannot appeal to public opinion, for public opinion 
does not exist; the Gospel itself has to make the standard to the leve 
of which it will raise the world. Fornication and uncleanness were 
mildly, when at all, censured by heathen philosophy. From with- 
in, not from without, the nature of sin has to be explained; as it ap- 
pears in the depths of the human soul, in the awakening conscience of 
mankind, Even its consequences in another state of being are but 
slightly touched upon, in comparison with that living death which 
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itself is. It is not merely a vice or crime, or even an offence against — 
the law of God, to be punished here or hereafter. It is more than ) 
this. It is what men feel in themselves, not what they observe in — 
those around them; not what shall be, but what is; a terrible con- _ 
sciousness, a mystery of iniquity, a communion with unseen powers 
of evil. . | Msi 

All sin is spoken of in the Epistles of St. Paul, as rooted in human 
nature, and quickened by the consciousness of law ; but especially is 
this the case with the sin which is more than any other the type 
of sin in general—fornication. It is, in a peculiar sense, the sin q 
of the flesh, with which the very idea of the corruption of the flesh a 
is closely connected, just as, in 1 Thess. iv. 8., the idea of holiness a 
is regarded as almost equivalent to abstinence from the commission — 
of it. It is a sin against a man’s own body, distinguished from all 
other sins by its personal and individual nature. No other is at the 
same time so gross and so insidious; no other partakes so much of 
the slavery of sin. As marriage is the type of the communion of 
Christ and his Church, as the body is the member of Christ, so the — 
sin of fornication is a strange and mysterious union with evil. — Hy 

But although such is the tone of the Apostle, there is no violence 
to human nature in his commands respecting it. He knew how 
easily extremes meet, how hard it is for asceticism to make clean 
that which is within, how quickly it might itself pass into its oppo- 
site. Nothing can be more different from the spirit of early ecclesi= | 
astical history on this subject, than the moderation of St. Paul. 
The remedy for sin is not celibacy, but marriage. Even second — 
marriages are, for the prevention of sin, to be encouraged, In the — 
same spirit is his treatment of the incestuous person. He had com- 
mitted a sin not even named among the Gentiles, for which he 
was to be delivered unto Satan, for which all the Church should © 
humble themselves; yet upon his true repentance, no ban is to sepa- 
rate him from the rest of the brethren, no doom of endless penance 
is recorded against him. Whatever might have been the enormity 


of his offence, he was to be forgiven, as in heaven, so on earth. 
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The manner in which the Corinthian Church are described as 
regarding this offence before the Apostle’s rebuke to them, no less 
than the lenient sentence of the Apostle himself afterwards, as well 
as his constant admonitions on the same subject in all his Epistles, 
must be regarded. as indications of the state of morality among the 
first converts. Above all other things, the Apostle insisted on purity 
‘as the first note of the Christian character; and yet the very ear- 
nestness and frequency of his warnings show that he is speaking, 
not of a sin hardly named among saints, but of one the victory over 
which was the greatest and most difficult triumph of the cross of 
Christ. 

2. It is hard to resist the impression which naturally arises in 
our minds, that the early Church was without spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; as it were, a bride adorned for her husband, the 
type of Christian purity, the model of Apostolical order. The real 
image is marred with human frailty ; its evils, perhaps, arising more 
from this cause than any other, that in its commencement it was a 
kingdom not of this world; in other words, it had no political ex- 
istence or legal support; hence there is no evil more frequently 
referred to in the Epistles than disorder. 

This spirit of disorder was manifested in various ways. In the 
Church of Corinth, the communion of the Lord’s Supper was admi- 
nistered so as to be a scandal; “ one was hungry, and another was 
drunken.” There was as yet no rite or custom to which all con- 
formed. In the same Church, the spiritual gifts were manifested 
‘without rule or order. It seemed as if God was not the author of 
peace, but of confusion. All spoke together, men and women, ap- 
parently without distinction, singing, praying, teaching, uttering 
words unintelligible to the rest, with no regular succession or 
subordination (1 Cor. xiv.). The scene in their assemblies was 
such, that if an unbeliever had come in, he would have said they 
were mad. There is no other Church into which we have the same 
particular insight; but it is not likely that more regularity was 
observed in the Galatian Church, which was distracted between 
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St. Paul and the false teachers, than in the Corinthian, which still, 
though in disorder, acknowledged his authority. In the Church to 
which the Epistle of Jude is addressed, the worst heretics are de- 
scribed as joining in the love feasts of its members, “ feeding without 
fear.” The Second Epistle of Peter uses nearly the same words to 
the Jews of the dispersion. (Jude, 12.; 2 Pet. ii. 13.) 

Evils of this kind in a great measure arose from the absence of 
Church authority. Even the Apostle himself persuades more often 
than commands, and often uses language which implies a sort of hesita- 
tion whether his rule would be acknowledged or not. The freedom 
with which the Church of Corinth challenges particulars in his life 
and conduct (1 Cor. ix.) reminds us rather of the license of a modern 
congregation in censuring a minister of the Gospel, who was under 
its control, than of the position which we should expect an Apostle 
to have held in the minds of the first converts. The diverse offices, 
the figure of the members and the body, do not refer to what was, 
but to what ought to have been ; to an ideal of harmonious life and 
action, which the Apostle holds up before them, which in practice 
was far from being realised. The Church was not organized, but 
was in process of organization. Its only punishment was excommu- 
nication, which, as in modern so in primitive times, could not be 
enforced against the wishes of the majority. In two cases only are 
members of the Church “ delivered unto Satan ” (1 Cor. v. 5.; 1 Tim. 
i. 20.). It was a moral and spiritual, not a legal control that was 
exercised. Hence the frequent admonitions given, doubtless, be-" 
cause they were needed: “ Obey them that have the rule over you.” 

A second kind of disorder arose from unsettlement of mind. Of 
such unsettlement we find traces in the levity and vanity of the 
Corinthians; in the fickleness with which the Galatians left St. Paul 
for the false teachers ; almost (may we not say ?) in the very passion 
with which the Apostle addresses them ; above all, in the case of the 
Thessalonians. How few, among all the converts, were there capable 
of truly discerning their relation to the world around! or of sup- 
porting themselves alone when the fervour of conversion had passed 
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away and the Apostle was no longer present with them! They had 
entered into a state so different from that of their fellow-men, that it 
might well be termed supernatural. The ordinary experience of men 
was no longer their guide. They left their daily employments. The 
great change which they felt within, seemed to extend itself without 
and involve the world in its shadow. So “palpable to sense” was 


_ the vision of Christ’s coming again, that their only fear or doubt was 


how the departed would have a share in it. No religious belief 


‘could be more unsettling than this: that to-day, or to-morrow, or 


the third day, before the sun set or the dawn arose, the sign of the 


Son of man might appear in the clouds of heaven. It was not 


possible to take thought for the morrow, to study to be quiet and get 


their own living, when men hardly expected the morrow. Death 
comes to individuals now, as nature prepares them for it; but the 
immediate expectation of Christ’s coming is out of the course of 


nature. Young and old alike look for it.. Itis a resurrection of the 


See 


world itself, and implies a corresponding revolution in the thoughts, 
feelings, and purposes of men. 

A third kind of disorder may have arisen from the same causes, 
but seems to have assumed another character. As among the Jews, 
so among the first Christians, there were those who needed to be 
perpetually reminded, that the powers that be were ordained of 
God. The heathen converts could not at once lay aside the licen- 
tiousness of manners amid which they had been brought up; no | 
more could the Jewish converts give up their aspirations, that at this 
time “the kingdom was to be restored to Israel,” which had perhaps 
been in some cases their first attraction to the Gospel. A com- 
munity springing up in Palestine under the dominion of the Romans, 
could not be expected exactly to draw the line between the things 
that were Cesar’s and the things that were God’s, or to understand 
in what sense “ the children were free,” in what sense it was never- 
theless their duty to pay tribute. The spirit of those Galileans “who 
called no man Lord,” must have sometimes found its way into the 
early Christian Church. When men are “ wrestling against princi- 
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palities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in heavenly places,” 
they do not find it easy to reconcile their course of action with the 
bidding of those “ who sit in Moses’s seat.” That one of the chief ap- 
prehensions of the Apostle was this tendency to rebellion, is proved 
by the frequency of the exhortations to obey magistrates, and the 
energy with which he sets himself against it. 

8. The third head of our inquiry related to scruples of conscience, 
which were chiefly of two kinds; regarding either the observance of 
days, or the eating with unclean or unbelievers. Were they, or 
were they not, to observe the Jewish Sabbath, or new moon, or 
passover? Such questions as these are not to be considered the 
fancies or opinions of individuals; but, as mankind are quick enough 
to discover, involve general principles, and are but the outward 
signs of some deep and radical difference. In the question of the 
observance of Jewish feasts, and still more in the question of going 
in unto men uncircumcised and eating with them, was implied the 
whole question of the relation of the disciple of Christ to the Jew, 
just as the question of sitting at meat in the idol’s temple was the 
question of the relation of the disciple of Christ to the Gentile. 
Was the Christian to preserve his caste, and remain within the 
pale of Judaism? Was he in his daily life to carry his religious — 
scruples so far as to exclude himself from the social life of the — 
heathen world? How much prudence and liberty and charity was 
necessary for the solution of such difficulties ! 

Freedom is the key-note of the Gospel, as preached by St. Paul. 
“ Allthings are lawful.” “There is no distinction of Jew or Greek, — 
barbarian or Scythian, bond or free.” ‘Let no man judge you of — 
anew moon or a Sabbath.” “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there — 
is liberty.” And yet, if we go back to its origin, the Christian 
Church was born into the world marked and diversified with the 
features of the religions that had preceded it, bound within the — 
curtains of the tabernacle, coloured with Oriental opinions that — 
refused to be washed out of the minds of men. The scruples of 
individuals are but indications of the elements out of which the _ 
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Church was composed. There were narrow paths in which men 
walked, customs which clung to them long after the reason of them 
had ceased, observances which they were unable to give up, though 
conscience and reason alike disowned them, which were based on 
the traditions of half the world, and could not be relinquished, how- 
ever alien to the spirit of the Gospel. Slowly and gradually, as 
Christianity itself became more spread, these remnants of Judaism 
or Orientalism disappeared, and the spirit which had been taught 
from the beginning made itself felt in the hearts of men and in the 
institutions of the Church. 


_ 4, The heresies of the Apostolical age are a subject too wide for 


illustration in a note. We shall attempt no more than to bring 


together the names and heads of opinion which occur in Scripture, 


with the view of completing the preceding sketch. 
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~ There was the party of Peter and of Paul, of the circumcision and of 
the uncircumcision. There were those who knew “ Christ according 
to the flesh;” those who, like St. Paul, knew him only as revealed 
within. There were others who, after casting aside circumcision, 
were still struggling between the cld dispensation and the new. 
There were those who never went beyond the baptism of John ; 
others, again, to whom the Gospel of Christ clothed itself in Alex- 
andrian language. There were prophets, speakers with tongues, 
discerners of spirits, interpreters of tongues. There were seekers 


after “ knowledge, falsely so called ;” “spoilers of others with philo- 


sophy and vain deceit,” “ worshippers of angels, intruders into things 
they had notseen.” There were those who looked daily for the coming 
of Christ; others who “said that the Resurrection was passed al- 
ready.” There were some who maintained an Oriental asceticism in 
their lives, “ forbidding to marry, commanding to abstain from meats.” 
There were individuals, like Hymenzeus and Alexander, who had 


_ “made shipwreck of their faith ;” like Phygellus and Hermoge- 
nes, who had “turned away” from St. Paul; like Diotrephes, 


the leader in the Church of Ephesus, who refused to “receive” 
St. John. There were national differences, Jewish Sectarian ten- 
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dencies, heathen systems of philosophy; stones of another work- — 


manship built into the fabric of the Christian Church. There 


was the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, the synagogue of Satan, who 


“said that they were Jews, and are not,” “the woman Jezebel, 
which calleth herself a prophetess.” There were wild heretics, 


“many Antichrists,” “grievous wolves, entering into the fold,” — 


apostasy of whole churches at once. There were mingled anarchy 


and licentiousness, “filthy dreamers, despising dominion, speaking — 


evil of dignities,” of whom no language is too strong for St. Paul or 


St. John to use, though they seem to have been separated by no 


definite line from the Church itself. There were fainter contrasts, 
too, of those who agreed in the unity of the same spirit, aspects, and 
points of view, as we term them, of faith and works, of the Epistle to 
the Romans and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

How this outline is to be filled up must for ever remain, in a great 
degree, matter of speculation. Yet there is not a single trait here 
mentioned which does not reappear in the second century, either 
within the Church or without it, more or less prominent as favoured 
by circumstances or the reverse. The beginning of Ebionitism, 
Sabaism, Gnosticism, Montanism, Alexandrianism, Orientalism, and 


of the licentiousness which marked the track of some of them, — 


are all discernible in the Apostolical age. ‘They would be more cor- 
rectly regarded, not as offshoots of Christianity, but as the soil in 
which it grew up. We are surrounded by them, in the Epistles of 
St Paul, as truly as the Israelites were surrounded by their enemies 
when they first took possession of the Promised Land. They are 


not errors which arose when men began to speculate on the truths of © 


the Gospel: Gnosticism, in particular, would be more nearly de- 
scribed as the mental atmosphere of the Greek cities of Asia, a con- 
ducting medium between heathenism and Christianity, in the magic 
light of which all religions faded and reappeared. None of them 


pass away af once; some even acquire a temporary principle of 


life, and grow up parallel with the Church itself. As opinions 
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and tendencies of the human mind, many linger among us to the — 
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present day. Only after the destruetion of Jerusalem, with the 
spread of the Gospel over the world, as the spirit of the East moves 
towards the West, Judaism dies away, to rise again, as some hold, 
in the Slorified form of a medieval Church. 

Such is the reverse side of the picture of the Apostolical age ; 
what proportions we should give to each feature it is impossible to 
determine. We need not infer that all Churches were in the same 
disorder as Corinth and Galatia; or like Sardis, in which only “a 
few names had not defiled their garments;” nor can we say how far 
the more flagrant evils were tamely submitted to by the Church 
itself. There was much of good that we can never know; much 
also of evil. The first Christians stood alone in the world: many 
of them were ready to venture their lives for the faith ; most of them 
had probably suffered persecution —a difference between ourselves 
and them than which none can be greater. And perhaps the 
general lesson which we gather from the preceding considerations 
is, not that the state of the primitive Church was better or worse 
than our first thoughts would have suggested, but that its state 
was one in which good and evil exercised a more vital power, were 
more subtly intermingled with, and more easily passed into, each 
other. All things were coming to the birth, some in one way, 
some in another. The supports of custom, of opinion, of tradition, 
had given way; human nature was thrown upon itself and the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. There were as many diversities 
of human character in the world then as now; more strange in- 
fluences of religion and race than have ever since met in one; a 
far greater yearning of the human intellect to solve the problems 
of existence. There was no settled principle of morality inde- 
pendent of and above religious convictions. All these causes are 
sufficient to account for the diversities of opinion or practice, as 
well as for the extremes which met in the bosom of the primitive 
Church. 
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1 wap, 


The Apostle had been speaking 
of the coming of Christ. in the 
clouds of heaven. The question 
would naturally arise in the minds 
of the Thessalonians, “ When shall 
these things be?” But this they 
already know as far as it can be 
known. (Compare the turn of 
iv. 9.) And all that can be known 
is that “ The day of the Lord 
cometh as a thief in the night.” 
The world is lying in darkness, 
asleep, ready to be surprised. 
But they are the children of the 
day, having a light within anti- 
cipating the dawn ; they may not 
be asleep, they cannot be sur- 
prised; they are to arm them- 
selves as soldiers of Christ, taking 
the breastplate of faith and the 
helmet of salvation ; for to salva- 
tion they are appointed through 
Christ Jesus, with whom they are 
one in life and death. 

Many characteristics of St. 
Paul are crowded in this passage. 
First, the rhetorical turn, od 
xpeiay Exere. Secondly, the subtle 
transition in the use of the meta- 
phor of the day of the Lord to 
the moral lesson that they are 
to walk as children of the day. 
(Compare Rom. xiii. 1—14.) 
Thirdly, the imagery of v. 8. 
(compare Ephes. vi.); also the 
going off upon the word owrnpia, 
which is made the link of the 
following verse. Fourthly, the 
thought of our identity with 
Christ, in which is still retained 


the allusion to sleeping and 
waking. And lastly, in the 11th 
verse, the resumption of the pre- 
cept which closes the preceding 
chapter. 

Led by some hidden train of 
association, either because the 
expectation of the day of the 
Lord had caused disorder among 
them, or as a sequel to the pre- 
cept, that they should walk soberly 


_as children of the light, the Apo- 


stle goes on toexhort his converts 
to obey those who are set over 
them in the Lord. Then follow 
(as towards the close of several 


Epistles) isolated precepts suc- — 


ceeding each other in order, some- 
times of meaning, sometimes of 


form, passing from the particular 


to the general, or from the gene- 
ral to the particular, and ending 


with a final prayer for their sane- — 


tification, by the God who can 
heal disorder, and can and will 
preserve them blameless against 
the day of the Lord Jesus. The 
Epistle concludes with the salu- 








tation of the brethren, the charge _ 


that the Epistle should be read 
to all, and the benediction. 
V. 1. ob ypeiay éxere, ye have no 


need.| Perhaps because the Apo- — 


stle had told them, or because 
the sudden coming of Christ was 
a universal belief with the first 
converts. So in modern times 
a preacher might say, “ There is 
no need for me to speak to you of 
the uncertainty of life.” ypage- 
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But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have 
2 no need that I write unto you. For yourselves know 
perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief 


in the night. 


But* when they shall say, Peace and 
_ safety ; then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as 


travail upon a woman with child; and they shall not 


1 For. 


ofa, impersonal for iva ypapnrar, 
a lax usage in later Greek, which 
may be compared with the re- 
verse use of iva with the subjunc- 
tive instead of the infinitive, 
both arising from the same cause, 
the growing indefiniteness of the 
latter mood. Compare iv. 9. 

2. tpépa Kupiov, the day of the 
Lord.| Neither the day of death 
to individuals, nor the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 
in the common sense the end of 
the world. More truly should we 
say that the Apostle meant all 
these, ere they had separated 
themselves from the indistinct 
future. It was the day spoken of 
by the prophet Joel, referred to 
by St. Peter in the Acts, and 
prophesied of by Christ himself, 
in which the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was to be followed by the 
sign of the Son of man in the 
clouds, and in which wars and 
tumults, as well as natural con- 
vulsions, were to herald the end 
of the world. It was the day of 
revelation, in which the Apo- 
stle was to receive his reward 
and the work in the hearts of 
his converts to be completed. 
(2 Thess. ii. 2.; 1 Cor. i.8., v. 5.5 
2 Cor. i. 14.; Philipp. i. 6. 10., 
ii. 16.) . 

wc kXérre év vuxrt, as a thief in 
the night, | is emphatic. From this 
and similar figures arises the 
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notion which the early Church 
entertained in common with the 
Jews, that the Messiah would 
come on the vigil of a Pascal 
festival. The words explain 
themselves. Yet they suggest 
also a passing commemoration 
of those who regarded them not 
as a figure, but as a fact; who 
have watched with “ their lamps 
lighted” in every age, at many 
altars, in all lands, waiting for 
their Lord. 

3. Grav d& Néywou, but when 
they shall say.| ¢é, if genuine, 
expresses the opposition of the 
fact to their expectation. “ But 
they shall be saying peace and 
safety when sudden destruction 
comes upon them.” By an awk- 
wardness of expression itis joined 
to the protasis of the sentence. 

The signs of the end of the 
world are described elsewhere to 
be such as would arrest and 
amaze men: here “the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observa- 
tion ;” yet it is not said, as our 
Saviour adds, “the kingdom of 
God is within you.” In different 
passages of Scripture, and even 
in the same passage, the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God is 
described to us under contradic- 
tory aspects. It is near, it is 
not near; visible and invisible; 
marked by signs, and yet dis- 
cernible to God only. It is in 
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the clouds of heayen and in the 
human soul at once. And every- 
where the thoughts are drawn off 
from the over-curious considera- 
tion of its form and manner to 
the practical lesson which may 
be gathered from it. 

4. Upeic dé, adedpoi, but ye, bre- 
thren.| There was another point 
of view in which the day of the 
Lord might be regarded. Though 
it would break in with a sudden 
light upon the heathen world, to 
the Christian the light which it 
brought would be that which was 
already shed abroad in his heart. 

iva.| Not, that “the purpose 
of God may be fulfilled, of coming 
suddenly on you,” which seems 
far-fetched, but simply denoting a 
consequence, “ for the day of the 
Lord to come upon you.” 

kAéxrac.] The reading of 
Lachmann has equal or rather 
greater MS. authority (A. B.) 
than céxrnc, which is the read- 
ing of the “ Textus Receptus ” 
(A. Ci. f. g. v.). The question re- 
mains somewhat uncertain when 
argued further on grounds of in- 
ternal evidence. 

On behalf of Lachmann may be 
urged the old canon of the more 
difficult reading; the copyist was 
far more likely to repeat the same 
case which had occurred in a pro- 
verbial expression just quoted than 
to alter it. The change in the 
figure itself is also rather in 


2 Omit ydp. 


favour of the accusative cémrac. 
For St. Paul transposes figures of 
speech in other places, as, for ex- 
ample, Rom. vii. 1—6., where the 
image begins with the law dying, 
and ends with men dying to the 
law ; or 1 Thess. ii. 7. and 17.; or 
2 Cor. iii. 16—18. The echo of 
the word is still in his ears; to 
avoid repetition, he changes its 
use. Lastly, the reading cAérrac 
gives a point to viol gwrdc. 

5. wavrec ydp tpeic viol dwrdc 
éore, for ye are all the children 
of light.| The Apostle strength- 
ens and expresses more generally 
what had been said in the pre- 
vious verse. Ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness; for ye are all 
sons of light and sons of day. 

6. As children of the light, let 
us be children of the light in our 
life and conversation. Others 
sleep; but we must watch. 
Others may be drunken; but we 
must be sober. The Apostle 
gives a similar turn to “the day 
of the Lord,” in Rom. xiii. 12.: 
—‘“The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand: let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of 
light. As in the day, let us walk 
soberly.” Compare also, for a 
parallel association of ideas, what 
we may venture to term the 
irony of our Lord to his disciples, 
in John, xi. 9.:— Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? If any 
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s be drunken are drunken in the night. 


of light.” 
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Ver. 4—8.] 


escape. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you as thieves’: for? ye are all 
the children of light, and the children of the day. Weare 
not of the night, nor of darkness. Therefore let us not 
sleep, as do others; but let us watch and be sober. 
For they that sleep sleep in the night; and they that 
But let us who 


1 A thief. 


man walk in the day, he stum- 
bleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world.” 

In like manner the Apostle, in 
what follows, appeals to the com- 
mon customs of mankind: “It 
is not the manner of men to sleep 
in the day.” 

7. oi yap xabevdorrec, for they 
that sleep.| Night and day co- 
exist. They are separated, as it 
were, rather by place than by 
time. The night of the world is 
the day in the believer’s soul. 
In the words, of ydp xaevdovrec, 
is implied a latent allusion to the 
state of the heathen. Compare 
with the whole passage, Eph. v. 
8.: “For ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord: walk as children 
13. “But all things 
that are reproved are made mani- 
fest by the light: for whatsoever 


doth make manifest is light.” 


14. “Wherefore he saith, Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from 


_ the dead, and Christ shall give 


thee light.” 

Dropping the simile in such 
passages, their general meaning 
may be said to be, “let us be 
what we are.” There are two 
great modes in which the Chris- 
tian state is represented to us in 
Scripture, which, as in this pas- 
sage, readily pass into each other: 


2? Omit for. 


the first, as it may be termed, 
progressive, in which believers 
are spoken of as going on to 
perfection, as having faith and 
bringing forth its fruits, as not 
having yet attained; the second 
what may be called anticipatory, 
in which the change of state is 
already fulfilled in them; they 
are the children of the light, 
they are one with Christ, and 
they need only to be awakened 
to the consciousness of what they 
truly are. Their final assurance 
rests rather on looking at what is 
present or past, than in looking 
forward to what shall be. Out 
of this point of view arise prac- 
tical precepts, the same in sub- 
stance, though different in form 
from the preceding. 

8. St. Paul goes on to describe 
the believer under his favourite 
image of the soldier. This has 
been already suggested by the 
mention of watching and sobriety. 
The weapons with which he is 
armed are faith, hope, and cha- 
rity. Thereis no particular ap- 
propriateness in the several figures 
by which they are described, 
which in Ephesians, vi. 11 —17., 
are varied. The word owrn- 
piag seems to be used with a 
double allusion : — First, as a con- 
tinuation of the martial image. 
Secondly, in a Christian sense, 
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which is more fully drawn out in 
the succeeding verse. 

The remembrance of Isaiah 
lix. 17. is in the Apostle’s mind: 
Kal évedvoaro dtcatocvyny we O0o- 
paka kat mepikepadaiay owrnpiov 
éri rie Kegadfc. It isremarkable 
that the expression in Eph. vi. 
14., Owpaxa dicavoovrye, is nearer 
the language of the prophet than 
Qwpaxa riorewe in this passage. 
A connecting link between the 
words of Isaiah and of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians is found in 
Wisdom, vy. 19. 

9. drt odk EVero, The connexion 
turns upon the word owrnpia, 
“Because God has appointed us 
unto salvation,” which the Apo- 
stle expresses, first, negatively, 
because God has not appointed 
us for wrath, 7. e. for punishment, 
and then positively, but for the 
attainment of salvation, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

repiroinaw owrnpiac. | rEpurovety 
means to make to remain over, 
to save, set apart, and in the 
middle also to acquire. In some 
passages, repirolnace also has the 
idea of making to survive, as in 
Heb. x. 39., ele repiroinow rijc 


yuyxiic; in 1 Peter, ii. 9., Aade 
eic mepiroinow; and Eph. i. 14., 
cig amrodUrpwoLv Tie mEpiTowhoe- 
we, it means “making or being 
made a possession,” with an al- 
lusion to the use of epuroteiv, 
of the chosen people, in Is. xliii. 
21.; cf. Mal. iii. 17. Here, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 14., the word is taken 
generally in the sense of posses- 
sion, and absolutely; that is, 
without reference either to our 
acquiring or God’s giving sal- 
vation. The words d:a rod xupiov 
are to be taken with zepuroinote 
owrnpiac. 

10. rot droOavdvroc trep Huor, 
who died for us.| There is a 
double allusion in this verse: — 
First, the more general thought 
so often repeated in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, of the identification © 
of the Christian with his Lord, 
“who died for us, that whether 
in life or death we may live with 
him;” which sometimes assumes 


. the relation of opposition, at other 


times of sameness, either “he — 
died on our behalf that we may 
live,” or “he died and rose again, 
that with him also we may die 
and rise again.” But further, 
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are of the day, be sober; putting on the breastplate of 


faith and love; and for an helmet, the hope of salvation. 
For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to* obtain- 
ing of salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 
us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we may live together 
with him. Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 


edify one another, even as also ye do. 

And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you; and to esteem them very highly in love 


the mode of expression is coloured 
by what has preceded. Instead 
of saying, “whether in life or 
death we may live with him,” the 
Apostle says, “whether we wake 
or sleep, we may live with him.” 
He recalls what he had been 
saying before. “If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, 
then also they which sleep through 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 
He died for us, that it might 
make no difference whether we 
live or die, or as it is here ex- 
pressed, that whether we are 
awake or asleep, at “his coming 
we may together live with him.” 

dua is to be taken with Cjow- 
pev, not with ovy aire. 
IL. &06 rapaxandeire, | from the 
context (compare iv. 18.) shown 
to be in the sense of “comfort,” 
rather than “exhort.” The 
Apostle, who had half concluded 
at the end of the last chapter, 
here finally terminates the sub- 
ject of the advent. | 

eic Tov Eva,] one the other; 
like ty mpoc Ev, Ev av@ Evoc, in 
classical Greek. (Compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 6.) 

12. "Epwrépev dé, but we beg. | 
dé is here said to be a particle 
of transition ; or, in other words, 


. o0C. 


the adversative form of sentence 
is so natural to the Greek lan- 
guage, that in later Greek it has 
altogether lost its adversative 
force. 

eidévat,| to have respect for, 
like the English word “know ” 
in some uses of it. Compare é- 
yivwokere, 1 Cor. xvi. 18. 

rove koTr@vrac. | The three ex- 
pressions all equally denote the 
elders: (1.) as labourers in the 
Church; (2.) as its rulers; (3.) 
as its instructors. 

év kupiy,| not as a limitation 
on rpoisrapévove, as though with 
allusion to other secular rulers, 
not “in the Lord.” The rulers 
of the Church rule in the Lord, 
as the whole Church exists in 
the Lord, as the believer is said 
to speak, live, and die in Him. 
Compare i. 2. 

13. cat fyeicbar abrove trep- 
exreploow@e év ayaryn: not ijyyet- 
oar ev ayarn (like exe év dpyn, 
in Thucyd. ii. 18.), to hold them 
in love. The idiom is smoother 
and the sense better, if we con- 
nect jycic8ac with trepexrepic- 
“We ask of you to esteem 
them highly in love, «. e. loving 
them, for their works’ sake.” In 
these words is implied the double 
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notion of regard for their autho- 
rity and love for their persons, 
as in the expression dia rd Epyov 
is contained a similar two-fold 
allusion to their office and their 
labour of love. The tie which 
binds the believer to the elders of 
his Church is a mixed one, partly 
of duty, and partly of affection. 
eipnvevere év EavToic = addAH- 
hoe. | The Apostle following up 
the train of thought in the pre- 
ceding verse, adds a second coun- 
sel, of peace with one another. 

14, xapaxadobper dé.| For dé 
see above, ver. 12. The Apostle 
continues his exhortation to a 
performance of Christian duties 
in general, 

rove drakrove, unruly.| Who 
they were we have no means of 
knowing, but from the Epistle 
itself; the same probably, who 
stood in need of the exhorta- 
tion in iv. 11.:—‘“ That they 
should study to be quiet and do 
their own business, and work 
with their own hands; ” to whom 
the Apostle again returns in 
2 Thess. iii. 12, 

O\cyoPvxouc. . dobevav, feeble- 
minded, weak.\| Not unconnected 
with what preceded, as the dis 
orders themselves might have 
arisen from the weakness of some, 
or the over-conscientiousness of 
others, or the anxiety of a third 


class of persons respecting the 
state of the departed. Ifin pagan 
times evils had arisen from those 
who had sorrowed without hope 
and with little thought about the 
state of the dead, much more 
would this be likely to be the 
case where men’s hearts were so 
moved within them and their re- 
ligious anxieties so intense. 

praxpoOupetre ™pog wavra c. |] Com- 
pare 1 Cor. xiii, 4.:—% ayarn 
paxpoOupet. With this is con- 
nected the following precept, in 
which the rule of Christian life 
is still further generalised. 

15. épare ph rec. ] These words 
do not mean, “ Take heed of some 
one else ;” but “ Let each one take 
heed not to return evil for evil, 
but everywhere pursue after 
goodness, both in relation to the 
brethren and to those without 
the Church.” 

It is not strictly true to say 
that Christianity alone or first 
forbade to return evil for evil. 
Plato knew that it was not the 
true definition of justice to do 
harm to one’s enemies. The 
Stoics, who taught the extirpa- 
tion of the passions, were far 
enough from admitting of re- 
venge to be the only one which 
should be allowed to remain. It 
is a higher as well as a truer 
claim to make for the Gospel, 
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for their work’s sake. Be at peace among yourselves. 
Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are 
unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men. See that none render evil 
for evil unto any man ; but ever follow that which is 
good, both among yourselves, and to all men. Rejoice 
evermore; pray without ceasing; in every thing give 
thanks: for this is the will of God in Jesus Christ con- 


cerning you. 


that it kindled that spirit of 
kindness and goodwill in the 
breast of man (which could not 
be wholly extinguished even to- 
wards an enemy), until it became 
a practical principle ; and that it 
preached as a rule of life for all, 
what had previously been the 
supreme virtue, or the mere 
theory of philosophers. 

70 dyaQdy, good,| in the sense 
of goodness. The opposite of 
evil inflicted on another. 

16. wdvrore yaipere, rejoice 
evermore. | Philipp. iv. 4. hy 
should this be a duty? Did St. 
Paul himself always rejoice? In 
one sense, yes; as he knew that 
all things are working together 
for good. And not only so, but 
he gloried also in tribulation ; 
evermore, he was as sorrowful, 
yet alway rejoicing. So the 
Christian is to have a better mind 
of joy, even in sorrow. There is 
no unmixed evil in this world, 
and it is his duty to appropriate 
the good in all things. 

17. ddvadeizrwe mpocebyecdbe, 
pray without ceasing. | A precept 
like the last, capable of fulfil- 
ment in idea rather than in fact. 
“Tt is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the letter profiteth nothing.” The 
true idea of prayer is prayer in 
Spirit, as the old saying has it, 


pet 


Quench not the Spirit; despise not 


“laborare est orare,” not the re- 
peating of long prayers, but the 
diligent service of God, and the 
silent reference of all our actions 
to Him. Eph. vi. 18. 

18. év wayvri.| The Apostle 
adds another precept, which 
may be regarded as uniting 
in one the last two:—“ Give 
thanks in everything.” rovro yap, 
kt X. Compare iv. 3. These 
words may be referred to all 
the three previous clauses: re- 
joice alway, pray without ceasing, 
in everything give thanks. For 
the will of God is, not that you 
should sorrow, but that youshould 
be fulfilled with a spiritual joy. 

19. ro awvevpa pr obévvure, 
guench not the Spirit.] The first 
grace which Christians received 
was like a new spirit, coming 
down from heaven, as it is de- 
scribed, in the form of fiery 
tongues and sitting upon each of 
them. It was nota power which 
by long effort they created in 
themselves ; but_one which over- 
powered them, which was already 
kindled in them, though it might 
be extinguished. In this passage, 
the word mrvedpa includes the 
power itself and the spiritual 
or supernatural gifts which ac- 
companied it. 

20. mpodnretac pi) é&ov0eveire, 
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mavra Se! Soxpalere, TO Kadov 


katéxere, dd TavTds eiSous TovNpov améxer He, adros dE 
5 beds THs cipyvyns ayidoar buds OdoTe)Ets, Kal ONdKANpOr 
buaov 7d rvedpa Kal } Wux? Kal TO TOpa GpeuTTws ev TH 
mapovoia Tod Kupiov juav *Inood xpiotod Typnbein. 
mTioTos 6 Kadav bpas, Os Kal Topol. 

"Adeddol, mporedxyer be [Kat?] wept Huav. domdcacbe 


1 Omit 5é. 


despise not prophesyings.| The 
essential part of the gift of pro- 
phecy was, not the foretelling of 
future events, but the delivery of 
spiritual oracles. In no place is 
the term prophet applied to con- 
temporaries of the Apostles, in 
the modern sense of the word. It 
was Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c., the 
elder prophets only, who foresaw 
the distant future. Yet prophesy- 
ing is not exactly synonymous 
with preaching or teaching. As 
the gift of tongues required in- 


terpretation, so prophecy was sub- — 


jected to discerners of spirits, 
1 Cor. xv. 29.; 1 John, iv. 1. 
See below, ver. 21. 
said that “the spirits of prophets 
are subject unto the prophets,” 
these very words imply also that 
they were apt to be beyond 
the prophet’s own power. In 
_ an eastern country, in the hour 
of ecstacy or conversion, such 
manifestations would be likely to 
be very different from the forms 
which they would exhibit among 
colder tempers. That weakness 
or imposture would easily mix it- 
self up with them is self-evident, 
even ifit were not indicated in 2 
Thess. ii. 2.; 1John, iv. 1. Hence 
the Apostle, while exhorting his 
converts not to despise them, as 
elsewhere he places them first 
among spiritual gifts, 1 Cor, xiv. 


When it is 


2 Omit kal. 


1., adds in both places the ex- 
hortation to try them. 

21, 22. The general meaning 
of these two verses may be para- 
phrased thus: —“Discern between 
good and evil; choose the good, 
avoid the evil.” Yet the English 
translation, “ try all things,” na- 
turally suggests thoughts very 
unlike those of the first century. 
However apt their application 
may sound, the true meaning is 
not “ make a rational inquiry into 
all things.” The organ of discern- 
ment was of another and a spiri- 
tual kind. In 1 Cor. xii. 10., St 
Paul speaks of a gift of the dis- 
cernment of spirits, and it is in 
a similar connexion the precept 
occurs hereafter ; the Apostle has 
been speaking of prophecy and of 
the spirit, as in the Corinthians 
the discerning of spirits is spoken 
of with immediate reference to 
the spiritual gifts. Bearing in 
mind, that the whole state of the 
first believers was extraordinary 
and spiritual, we shall find the 
meaning in both passages much 
the same. The distinction of right 
and wrong, noless than of matters 
of faith was to them a discerning 
of spirits. Let us imagine a com- 
munity of prophets, agitated by 
every various spiritual impulse, 
yet remaining men of a common 
nature with ourselves, and liable 
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prophesyings. But* prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good; abstain from every kind* of evil. 
And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and 


- may your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 


Pea oe 


blameless in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it. 


Brethren, pray for us too.? 


1 Omit but. 


to mistake merely physical effects 
for spiritual power ; what extra- 
vagancies must have been the 
result, what mixed good and evil 
must have blended together under 
the name of the spirit! To se- 
parate and distinguish this among 
those who held the name of Christ, 
and yet may have sometimes min- 
gled with it “‘the doctrines of de- 
vils,” must have been the chief 
office of a discerner of spirits in 
the first century. It is this dis- 
cernment of spirits that is partly 
spoken of in the words wdayra 
doxiacere. 

22. aro mavroc eidove, from 
every kind of evil.| ‘This is op- 
posed to the previous clause, 
both together forming subdivi- 
sions of wavra doxyagere, which 
is the closing precept: “Try all 
things ; hold fast the good, abs- 
tain from evil.” The antithesis is 
natural in a writer so fond of anti- 
thesis as St.Paul. Compare Rom. 
xii. 9—21. The punctuation of 
Lachmann is therefore preferable 
to that of the Textus Receptus, 
and of the Authorised Version. 

etdoc = hind rather than ap- 
pearance. rovnpov, though with- 
out the article, is probably a 
substantive, as in Gen. ii. 9. 

23. Still the Apostle is think- 
ing of the coming of Christ, 


Greet all the brethren 
2 Omit too. 


against which he prays that they 
may be preserved, not only in 
soul and spirit, but in body. 
Had he a distinct thought at- 
tached to each of these words? 
Probably not. He is not writing 
a treatise on the soul, but pour- 
ing forth, from the fulness of his 
heart, a prayer for his converts. 
Language thus used should not 
be too closely analysed. His 
words may be compared to simi- 
lar expressions among ourselves : 
e.g. “with my heart and soul.” 
Who would distinguish between 
the two? Neither did the age 
in which St. Paul lived admit of 
any great accuracy in speaking 
of the human soul; nor does the 
fluctuating use of such terms in 
other parts of Scripture imply any 
precise or exact distinction. Who 
could define the difference be- 
tween soul and spirit in the Alex- 
andrian, scholastic, or any other 
philosophy ? least of all should 
we attempt to do so in Scripture, 
which no more anticipates the 
metaphysical distinctions of later 
ages than their discoveries in 
astronomy or geology. 

24. It is faithfulness on God’s 
part that man perseveres to the 
end, and yet not unfaithfulness 
“if some do not believe” (Rom. 
ili. 3.). 
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Tovds adehpovs wavras ev duljpate ayiw. EevopKilw vpas 
Tov Kpiov, avayvorOjnva. THY émvotokny Tacw Tots! 


adeddots. 


‘H xdpis Tod Kupiov Huaov “Inood xpiorod pe? dav? 


1 Add dytos, 


27. Asimilar direction to this, 
viz., to interchange their own 
Epistle with that to the Laodi- 
ceans, is given to the Colossians 
(Col. iv. 16.). But why does St. 
Paul use such vehemence of lan- 


2 xpos Ocooadrovie’s mpaTn eypdpn amd *AOnvar. 


guage? did he doubt the good 
faith of the rulers of the Church? 
was there some real occasion for 
a doubt? or was the expression 
“T conjure you by the Lord” a 
customary form with him? or is 
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with an holy kiss. I charge you by the Lord that 
this epistle be read unto all the! brethren. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 


Amen.? 


1 Add “ holy.” 


® Add the first Epistle unto the Thessalonians was written from Athens. 


it that he is not completely 
master of his words, or that they 
had not such force to him as they 
have to us? Whatever be the 
reason, the use of such an expres- 
sion cannot be regarded as any 


ground for doubting the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle, as the Apostle 
uses elsewhere strong forms of 
speech, where they appear to us 
unnecessary; as, for example, Gal, 
i, 20, 
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ON THE BELIEF IN THE COMING OF CHRIST 
IN THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. 


“ Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you” (Luke xvii. 21.). 


Tae belief in the near approach of the coming of Christ is spoken 
of or implied in almost every book of the New Testament; in the 
discourses of our Lord himself, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles; 
in the Epistles of St.Paul no less than in the Book of the Revelation. 
The remains of such a belief are discernible in the Montanism of the 
second century, which is separated by a scarcely definable line from 
the Church itself. ‘Nor is there wanting in our own day a dim and 
meagre shadow of the same primitive faith, moving around, and 
sometimes within, the pale of our own communion. There are still 
those who argue, from the very lapse of time, that “now is their 
salvation nearer than when they believed.” All religious men have 
at times blended in their thoughts earth and heaven ; while there are 
some who have raised their passing feelings into a system of doctrinal 
truth, and have seemed to see in the temporary state of the first con- 
verts the type of Christian life in all ages. 

The influence which this belief exercised on the beginnings of the 
Church, and the manner in which it is interwoven in the writings of 
the New Testament, render the consideration of it necessary for the 
right understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles. Yet it is a subject from 
which the interpreter of Scripture would gladly turn aside. For it 
seems as if he were compelled to allow “that St. Paul was mistaken, 
and that in support of his mistake he could appeal to the words of 
Christ himself.” Nothing can be plainer than the Apostle’s meaning ; 
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he says, that men living in his own day will be “caught up to meet 


_ the Lord in the air;” and yet, after eighteen centuries, the world 
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is as it was. The language which is attributed in the Epistle of St. 
Peter to the unbelievers of that age has become the language of 
believers in our own: — “Since the fathers have fallen asleep, all 


things remain the same from the beginning.” No one can now be 


looking daily for the visible coming of Christ any more than, ina land 


where nature is at rest, he would live in expectation of an earthquake. 
Not “the hardness of men’s hearts,” but the experience of eighteen 
hundred years has made it impossible, consistently with the laws of 
the human mind, that the belief of the first Christians should con- 
tinue among ourselves. 

Why, then, were the traces of such a belief permitted to appear 
in the New Testament? ‘That is a question which we debate with 


ourselves the moment the difficulty is perceived, which receives 


various answers. ‘There are some who say, “as a trial of our faith ;” 
while others have recourse to the double senses of prophecy, to divide 
the past from the future, the day of judgment from the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Others cite its existence as a proof that the books of 
Scripture were compiled at a time when such a belief was still living, 
and this not without, but within the circle of the Church itself. It 
may be also regarded as an indication that we were not intended to 
interpret Scripture apart from the light of experience, or violently 
to bend life and truth into agreement with isolated texts. Lastly,. 
so far as we can venture to move such a question of our Lord him- 
self, we may observe that his teaching here, as in other places, is on 
a level with the modes of thought of his age, clothed in figures, as 
it must necessarily be, to express “ the things that eye hath not 
seen,” limited by time, as if to give the sense of reality to what 
otherwise would be vague and infinite, yet mysterious in this respect, 
too, for of “that hour knoweth no man;” and that, however these 
figures of speech are explained, or these opposite aspects reconciled, 
their meaning, breaking through the horizon of earth, has been the 
stay and hope of the believer in all ages, who knows, nevertheless, 
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that the Apostles have passed away, and no “sign has yet appeared 
in the clouds,” and that “ the round world is set so fast that it cannot 
be moved.” 

The surprise that we naturally feel, when the attention is first 
called to this singular discrepancy between faith and experience, is 
greatly lessened, by our observing that even the language of Scrip- 
ture is not free from inconsistency. For the words of our Lord 
Himself are not more in apparent contradiction with the course of 
events, than they are with other words which are equally attributed 
to Him by the Evangelists. He who says “This generation shall 
not pass away until all these things be fulfilled,” is the same as he 
who tells his disciples ~ “of that hour knoweth no man; no, not the 
angels of God, nor the Son, but the Father.” Is it reverent, or irre- 
verent, to say that Christ knew what he himself declares that he did 
not know? Place, as well as time, is described in language equally 
uncertain. For Jerusalem is the scene of the coming events; and 
yet, “ wherever the carcase is there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” And once again, in words which are for all time, the Saviour 
says, “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; neither 
shall they say, Lo here, or, lo there, for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you.” The same uncertainty is faithfully reflected in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. For, at first, he is waiting for and hastening to 
the day of the Lord; then he anticipates a falling away; in the course 
of years he grows up into a higher truth, that “to depart and be 
with Christ is far better.” Even in our own ways of thinking we 
may trace parallel inconsistencies. For at one time the kingdom of 
heaven seems to us to be beyond the stars, at another time to have 
its dwelling-place in the heart of man. Conceptions both of time and 
space become indistinct as we enter into the unseen world. Whether, 
“if God would make windows in heaven, this thing might be,” we 
cannot tell. But neither Scripture nor reason allow us to pass the 
limits of our own faculties in the conception of another life. 

But instead of regarding this or any other fact of Scripture as a 
difficulty to be explained away, it will be more instructive for us to 
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consider the nature of the belief and its probable effect on the in- 
fant communion. In its origin it was simple and childlike, the belief 
of men who saw but a little way into the purposes of Providence, 
who never dreamed of a vista of futurity. It was not what we should 
term an article of faith, but natural and necessary, flowing imme- 
diately out of the life and state of the earliest believers. It was the 
feeling of men who looked for the coming of Christ as we might look 
for the return of a lost friend, many of whom had seen him on earth, 
and could not believe that he was taken from them forever. Those 
who remembered the Lord would often say one to another, ‘‘Yet a 
little while, and we do not see him; and again a little while, and we 
shall see him.” And sometimes, as years rolled on, they would ask the 
question which they had once asked in his lifetime, “ What was this 
that he said? we cannot tell what this was which he said.” Let us 
imagine them, “with their lamps lighted and their loins girded,” in 
the spirit of our Lord’s discourses, waiting for his appearing. The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand; already they see the streaks 
of the morning light. And then again the light fails and fades ; it 
was the light as of a distant city: the hour is not yet come; their 
own wishes had made them fancy it nearer than it was. Time 
passes; one by one the fathers fall asleep ; at last, “a lingering star 
with lessening ray,” the beloved Apostle, alone remains ; — the saying 
goes forth ‘that that disciple should not die;” and the daylight 
indeed appears, but it is the light not of another world but of this. 
So we may trace in a figure the thoughts of the first disciples re- 
specting the coming of the Lord, towards whom they yearned, and 
the end of the world; the course of events silently rebuking them 
and saying, “It is not for you to know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” But the belief in the 
expectation of the coming of Christ has other aspects also which are 
equally interesting and important. It was the beginning of the 
church. It was the feeling of men who, in the language of St. Paul, 
were “baptized into one body and drunk of one spirit ;” the kingdom 
_ of God creating itself in the heart of man, when, in modern language, 
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it was still an idea and not an outward institution, — the liquid ore, 


as it were, melted by the heavenly flame, but not cast in the mould. | 


It was the feeling of men who had an intense sense of the change 
that had been wrought in themselves, and to whom this change 
seemed like the beginning of a greater change that was overflowing 
on the world around them. It was the feeling of men who looked 
back upon the past, of which they knew so little, and discerned in it 


the workings of the same spirit, one and continuous, which they felt — 
in their own souls; to whom the world within and the world with- — 


out were reflected upon one another, and the history of the Jewish 
race was a parable, an “open secret,” of the things to come. It was the 
feeling of men who were living not amid the aspirations of prophecy, 
but in the hour of its fulfilment; who clothed their own times in its 
glorious imagery; to whom the veil that was on the face of Moses 
was done away in Christ. It was the putting of the garment of the 
old dispensation upon the new. It was the feeling of men who were 
saying, Lord, how long? whom their own sufferings assured that there 
was a righteous judge who would not always delay. It was the feel- 
ing of men who were living far above and away from earth, in a 
spiritual kingdom, who scarcely thought either of the past or the 
future in the eternity of the present. 

Let those who think this is an imaginary picture recall to mind 
and compare with Scripture, either what they may have read in 
books or experienced in themselves as the workings of a mind sud- 
denly converted to the Gospel. Such an one seems to lose his 
measure of events and his true relation to the world. While other 


men are going on with their daily occupations, he only is out of — 


sympathy with nature, and has fears and joys in himself, which he 
can neither communicate nor explain to his fellows. It is not that 
he is thinking of the endless ages in which he will partake of 
heavenly bliss ; rather the present consciousness of sin, or the present 
sense of forgiveness and of peace in Christ, is already a sort of hell 


or heaven within him, which excludes the future. It is not that he ~ 


has an increased insight into the original meaning of Scripture; rather 
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he seems to absorb Scripture into himself. Least of all have persons 
in such a state of mind distinct or accurate conceptions of the world 
to come. The images in which they express themselves are carnal 
and visible, often inconsistent with each other, scarcely intelligible 
to minds which are not in sympathy with them, yet not the less the 
realisation to them of a true and lively faith. The last thing that they 
desire, or could comprehend, is an intellectual theory of another life. 
They seem hardly to need either statements of doctrine or the reli- 
gious ministrations of others; their concern is with God only. 
Substitute now for a single individual, the three thousand who 
were converted on the day of Pentecost, the “multitude of Jews that 
believed, zealous for the law ;” conceive them changed at the same 
instant by one spirit, and we seem to see on a larger scale the same 
effects following. Their conversion is an exception to the course of 
nature; itself a revelation and inspiration, a wonder of which they 
can give no account to themselves or others, not the least wonderful 
part of which is their communion with one another. The same Divine 


power, which originally formed men into nations, forms them into 
_achurch now, and almost literally gives them a new language and 
anew speech. They come into being with common hopes and fears, 


at one with each other, separated from mankind at large, in new rela- 


tions to their own country and kindred. They see God looking 


upon themselves and other men, not, as heretofore, “winking at the 
times of that ignorance,” but distinctly conscious of all their acts. 
What they feel within themselves spreads itself over the world. All 


men are in the presence of God: good and evil quicken into life 


’ 


beneath His searching eye; there is a fellowship of the saints on one 


side, and a mystery of iniquity on the other. They do not read 


history, or comprehend the sort of imperfect necessity under which 


men act as creatures of their age. The same guilt which they ac- 


F 
, 


knowledge in themselves, they attach to other men; the same judg- 


“ment which would await them, is awaiting the world everywhere. 
In the events around them, in their own sufferings, in their daily 


> |. aah 


life, they see the preparations for the great conflict between good 
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and evil, between Christ and Belial, if, indeed, it be not already 
begun. The circle of their own life includes in it the destinies of — 
the human race itself, of which it is, as it were, the microcosm, seen 
by the eye of faith and the light of inward experience. This is what 
the law and the prophets seem to them to have meant when they 
spoke of God’s judgments on his enemies, of the Lord coming with — 
ten thousand of his saints. And the signs which were to accompany 
these things are already seen among them, “not in word only, but 
in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in much assurance.” 

To us the preaching of the Gospel is a new beginning, from which 
we date all things, beyond which we neither desire nor are able to 
inquire. To the first believers it was otherwise ; not the beginning 
of a new world, but the end of a former one. They looked back to 
the past, because the veil of the future was not yet lifted up. They 
were living in “the latter days,” the confluence of all times, the 
meeting-point of the purposes of God. They read all things in the 
light of the approaching end of the world. They were not taught, 
and could not have imagined, that for eighteen centuries servants 
of God should continue on the earth, waiting, like themselves, for the 
promise of His coming. They were not taught, and could not have 
imagined, that after three centuries the Church, which they saw 
poverty-stricken and persecuted, should be the mistress of the earth, 
and that, in another sense than they had hoped, the kingdoms of this 
world should become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. 
Instead of it they beheld in a figure the heavens opening, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending ; the present outpouring 
of the Spirit, and the evil and perplexity of the world itself, being 
the earnest of the things which were shortly to come to pass. 

It has been often remarked, that the belief in the coming of Christ 
stood in the same relation to the Apostolic Church that the expecta- 
tion of death does to ourselves. Certainly the absence of exhortations 
based upon the shortness of life, which are not unfrequent in the Old 
Testament, and are so familiar to our own day, forms a remarkable 
feature in the writings of the New Testament, and in a measure seems 
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to confirm such an opinion. And yet the similarity is rather apparent 
than real; or, at any rate, the difference between the two is not less 


remarkable. For the feeble apprehension which each man entertains 


of his own mortality, can bear no comparison with that living sense 


_ of the day of the Lord which was the habitual thought of the first 








Christians, which was not so much a “coming” as a “presence” to 
them, as its very name implied (zapovcia). How different also was 
the event looked for, no less than the anticipation of it! There is no- 
thing terrible in death ; it is the repose of wearied nature; it steals 
men away one by one, while the world goes still on its way. We 
fear it at a distance, but not near. Only in youth sometimes it seems 
hard to die; the language of old men is, “I have lived long enough.” 
But the day of the Lord was an inversion of the course of nature ; 
it was a change, not to the individual only, but to the world ; a scene 
of great fear and great joy at once to the whole Church and to all 


_ mankind, which was in its very nature sudden, unexpected, coming 


“as a thief in the night, and as travail upon a woman with child.” 
Yet it might be said to be expected too, for the first disciples were 
sitting waiting for it “with their lamps lighted and their loins girded.” 


_ It was not darkness, nor sleep, nor death, but a day of light and life, 
in the expectation of which men were to walk as children of the 
light, yet fearful by its very suddenness and the vengeance to be 


poured on the wicked. 

Such a belief could not be without its effect on the lives of the first 
converts and on the state of the Church. While it increased the 
awfulness of life, it almost unavoidably withdrew men’s thoughts 


from its ordinary duties. It naturally led to the state described in 


the Corinthian Church, in which spiritual gifts had taken the place 


of moral duties, and of those very gifts, the less spiritual were 
_ preferred to the more spiritual. It took the mind away from the 
kingdom of God within, to fix it on signs and wonders, “ the things 
_ spoken of by the prophet Joel,” when the sun should be turned into 
_ darkness, and the moon into blood. It made men almost ready to 
_ act contrary to the decrees of Cesar, from the sense of what they 
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saw, or seemed to see, in the world around them. The intensity of 
the spiritual state in which they lived, so far beyond that of our 
daily life, is itself the explanation of the spiritual disorder which 
seems so strange to us in men who were ready to hazard their lives 
for the truth, and which was but the natural reaction against their 
former state. ) 

It is obvious that such a belief was inconsistent with an established 
Ecclesiastical order. A succession of bishops could have had no 
meaning in a world that was to vanish away. Episcopacy, it has 
been truly remarked, was in natural antagonism to Montanism; and 
in the age of the Apostles as well, there is an opposition, traceable 
in the Epistles themselves, between the supernatural gifts and 
the order and discipline of the Church. Ecclesiastical as well as 
political institutions are not made, but grow. What we are apt to 
regard as their first idea and design, is in reality their after develop- 
ment, what in the fulness of time they become, not what they 
originally were, the former being faintly, if at all, discernible in the 
new birth of the Church and of the world. 

Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the meagreness of those 
historical memorials of the first age which survived it, has been the 
result of such a belief. What interest would be attached to the 
events of this world, if they were so soon to be lost in another? or 
to the lessons of history, when the nations of the earth were in a few — 
years to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ? Even the nar- — 
rative of the acts and sayings of the Saviour of mankind must have : 
had a different degree of importance to those who expected to see 
with their eyes the Word of life, and to us, to whom they are the 
great example, for after ages, of faith and practice. Among many 
causes which may be assigned for the great historical chasm which 
separates the life of Christ and his Apostles from after ages, this is 
not the least probable. The age of the Apostles was an age, not of 
history, but of prophecy. 
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passages in St. Paul’s other Epistles bearing on the Belief i: in the 
Coming of Christ. 


1 Cor. i. 7, 8. So that ye came behind in no gift ; waiting for the 
4 coming of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall also confirm you unto 
the end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

iii. 18. Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall 
_ try every man’s work of what sort it is. (?) 

iv. 5. Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come. (?) 

vi. 2. Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? 

_ vii. 29—31. But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it re- 
maineth, that both they that have wives be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it; for 
the fashion of this world passeth away. 

x. 11. Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples: 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 




























world are come. 

xy. 12. Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead ? 
_ 51. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. Com- 
pare Lachmann:—We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be 
changed. 
2 Cor. i. 14. We are your rejoicing, even as ye also are our’s in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. ; 
iii, 18. But we all,-with open face beholding as in a glass the ~ 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
j glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 
2 Cor. v. 110. For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. . . . . Therefore, 
we are always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in 
the body, we are absent from the Lord: (for we walk by faith, 
not by sight:) we are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord. Where- 
fore we labour that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted 
of him. For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. - 

Rom. ii. 15, 16. Their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one another ;_ 
in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ 
according to my gospel. 

xiii. 11, 12. And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us there- 
fore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light. 

Eph. i. 3. Blessed be the God and father of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly / 
ates in Christ. 

i. 4—6. But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love | 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quick- . 
ened us together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved ;) and hath | 


raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in - 
Christ Jesus. 


iv. 30. And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemption. 

Philipp. i. 23. ForI am in aMstrait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far better. 

iii, 11. If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead. | 


7 


20,21. For our conversation is in heaven; from whence also we 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our vile 
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body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 


to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself. 


iv. 5. The Lord is at hand. 
Col. i. 5. For the hope which is laid up for you in heaven, 


_ whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth of the gospel. 
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12, 13. Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light: who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. 





And now “the fathers have fallen asleep, all things remain the same 
as at the beginning.” More clearly than in former times, we see 
the discrepancy between the meaning of Scripture and the order of 
events which history discloses to us. The fact stares us in the face. 
We feel no satisfaction or security in attempting to conceal it; we 
cannot do so if we would. It is right, therefore, that we should be 
assured, that even if the apostles were mistaken, “ our faith” is not 
“vain.” Our hope of life and immortality is not taken away, 
because the language of St. Paul in some passages seems to fix 
the times and the seasons which our Saviour, in his last words on 
earth, tells his Apostles, “it is not for you to know.” 

The subject of the preceding essay may be considered apolo- 
getically ; that is, with a view to meet objections in two ways—either 
as affecting theology, or belief and practice. 

I. Most of the difficulties of theology are self-made, and ready to 
vanish away when we consider them naturally. They generally 


__ arise out of certain hypotheses which we vainly try to reconcile with 


obvious facts; often they are the opinions of a past day lingering on 

into the present. The belief of St. Paul in the immediate coming 

of Christ is not at all different from what we should have expected, 

or in any degree inconsistent with the laws of the human mind, or, 

again, unlike.the analogy of prophecy and of religion generally. It 
14 
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was a natural interpretation of the old prophetic writings. Our 
difficulty is really of a different kind—how to reconcile such a belief 
with the infallibility of the Apostle. He never claims this infalli- 
bility ; it is we ourselves who love to ascribe it to him. It is true 
that the Apostle, if infallible, could not have erred respecting the 
end of the world; and if we could prove that he was infallible, we 
might deny that he was in error. But the ascription of infalli- 
bility to him involves further and almost endless difficulties. For 
it seems, to use an expression of Bishop Butler’s, as if “there 
would be no stopping,” until revelation was wholly different from 
what it is. Its truths should no longer be expressed in human lan- 
guage, or under the limitation of human faculties ; they must have 
dropped from heaven; that is, have found their way into the world 
out of the course of nature, unconnected with history, in no relation 
to the thoughts of men, and therefore powerless to assimilate the 
human heart to themselves. 

Not in this way has it “pleased God to reveal his Son in us.” 
The New Testament came through the Old; it did not rudely 
break with the former Dispensation. It appropriated the figures of 
the law, it clothed itself in the imagery of the prophets. It was 
preached to the poor, and therefore it was on a level with the modes 
of thought which prevailed in the age in which it was given. It 
is foolish to admit this in words, and to deny the inferences which un- 
avoidably flow from it. The lesson which it taught was pure and 
divine, and so far as it was connected at all with facts of history, 
historically true: but it was not supernaturally guarded against 
error. It left the Jewish belief in Messiah’s kingdom as it had 
been before; only it purified, sanctified, spiritualised it. Herein 
is the great difference between what, without detracting from 
the divine character of Christianity, we may be permitted to call 
the error of the Apostles and erroneous assumptions of modern 
interpreters of prophecy respecting the end of the world. The 
first was natural, arising out of the circumstances and modes 
of thought of the first Christians ; the other is an intrusion into 
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the unseen future, which experience has shown to be irreverent 
and unmeaning. The difference is of the same kind as between 
voluntary error and the unavoidable imperfection of human know- 
ledge in a particular age or country. 

But neither is the New Testament to be interpreted apart from 


the course of events. The world is left to itself to clear up as it goes 


on; many lessons even in divinity are only learnt by experience. 
Time may often enlarge faith; it may also correct it. The belief 
and. practice of the early Church, respecting the admission of the 
Gentiles, were greatly altered by the fact that the Gentiles them- 
selves flocked in: “the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the 
violent took it by force.” In like manner, the faith respecting the 
coming of Christ was modified by the continuance of the world 
itself. Common sense suggests that those who were in the first ec- 
stasy of conversion, and those who after the lapse of years saw the 
world unchanged and the fabric of the Church on earth rising 
around them, could not regard the day of the Lord with the same 
feelings. While to the one it seemed near and present, at any mo- 
ment ready to burst forth; to the other it was a long way off, 
separated by time, and as it were by place, a world beyond the 
stars, yet also having its dwelling in the heart of man: as to our- 
selves, it is a world inseparably bound up with our consciousness 
of a Divine Being. Not at once, but gradually did the cloud 
clear up, and the one mode of faith take the place of the other. 
Apart from the prophets, through them, beyond them, springing up 
in a new and living way in the soul of man, corrected by long ex- 
perience, as “the fathers” one by one “ fell asleep,” as the hope of the 
Jewish race declined, as ecstatic gifts ceased, as a regular hierarchy 
was established in the Church, the belief in the coming of Christ was 
transformed from being outward to becoming inward, from being 
national to becoming individual and universal, from being Jewish to 
becoming Christian. : 

II. It would be a serious error to rest our belief in a future 
life or judgment to come on those expressions of our Saviour or of 
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St. Paul, which, as we are taught by time, have not received a literal 
fulfilment. An argument is sometimes used as a sort of lever to 
force our assent to the letter of Scripture, or of Church teaching, 
when it is too plain that the letter kills. The argument is of this 
kind; it seeks to connect what is accidental and superficial with 
what is essential, in the hope that we may be compelled to accept 
both from the fear of rejecting both: “ Believe this, believe also that; 
if you do not believe that, you cannot believe this.” Such an argu- 
ment we may conceive, in reference to our present subject, taking 
the following form; it would say, “If you will not believe literally 
that we shall be caught up to meet the Lord in the air, why believe 
that we shall be judged at all? If the Apostle erred respecting the 
time of Christ’s coming, might he not have erred also respecting the 
fact of his coming?” So it is thought that we shall be won back 
again to consider the question by such lights only as tradition or 
authority supply, and prudently keep away from the letter of the 
text. 

No doubt it would be possible to draw, from the storehouse of me- 
taphysical theology, distinctions and modes of expression which 
would “skin” or conceal the weak place. It might be said that the 
words of St. Paul had an ideal or symbolical meaning — that they 
become true to the individual as he passes out of life— that to the 
religious mind the end of the world is ever going — “ Die Weltge- 
schichte ist das Weltgericht.” The matter has been stated here without 
any of these attempts at disguise or concealment. Does it therefore 
follow that our life is really bounded by the horizon of earth? or 
that the belief in a world to come has passed away, because the 
language in which St. Paul described it, is seen to be taken from — 
Jewish prophecy ? 

The belief in a future life is not derived from revelation, though 
greatly strengthened by it. It is the growing sense of human nature 
respecting itself. Scarcely any one passes out of existence fearing | 
that he will cease to be; perhaps no one whose mind may be re- 
garded as in a natural state. Absurd superstitions, even the painful 
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efforts to get rid of self, in some of the Eastern religions, indirectly 
bear witness to the same truth. They seem to say, “ Stamp upon 


the Soul, crush it as you will, the poor worm will still creep out into 


the sunshine of the Almighty.” Nor is the consciousness of another. 


life a mere instinct which, however distorted, still remains: to those 


who reason it is inseparably connected with our highest, that is, with | 
our moral notions. We feel that God cannot have given us capaci- | 
ties and affections, that they should find no other fulfilment than they 
attain here; that he cannot intend the unequal measure of good and 
evil which he has assigned to men on earth to be the end of all: nor | 


can we believe that the crimes or sins which go unpunished in this — 


world, are to pass away as though they had never been; that the | 


cries of saints and heroes, and the work of the Saviour himself, have 
gone up unheard before his throne. That can never be. Equally 
impossible is it to suppose that creatures whom he has endowed with 
reason are, like the great multitude of the human race, to be sunk 
for ever in hopeless ignorance and unconsciousness. It is true that 
the nature of the change which is to come over them and us is not 
disclosed: “The times and the seasons the Father has put in his 


own power.” Had it been otherwise, immortality must have over- / 


powered us ; the thought of another state would have swallowed up 
this. 

And this sense of a future life and judgment to come has been so 
quickened in us by Christianity, that it may be said almost to have 
been created by it. It is the witness of Christ himself, than which 
to the Christian no assurance can be greater. He who meditates on 
this divine life in the brief narrative which has been preserved of it, 
will find the belief in another world come again to him when many 


_ physical and metaphysical proofs are beginning to be as broken 


reeds. He will find more than enough to balance the difficulties of 
the manner “how” or the time “when ;” he will find, as he draws 


nearer to Christ, a sort of impossibility of believing otherwise. When 


. we ask, “ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do they 


come,” St. Paul answers, “'Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
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quickened except it die;” when we raise objections to the narrative 
which has been preserved of our Saviour’s discourse respecting the 
last things and the end of the world, may not the answer to this 
as well as to many other difficulties be gathered from his own 
words —“It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that I speak unto you they are Spirit, and they 
are truth?” . 

There was a sense in which our Saviour said that it was better 
for his disciples that he should be taken from them, that the Com- 
forter should come unto them. There is alsoa blessing recorded in the 
Gospels on those who had not seen and yet had believed. Is there 
not a sense in which it is more blessed to live at a distance from those 
events which are the beginning of Christianity, than under their 
immediate influence, to see them as they truly are in the light of 
this world as well as of another? If it was an illusion in the first 
Christians to believe in the immediate coming of Christ, is it not a 
cause of thankfulness that now we see clearly? Of truth, as well as 
of love, it may be said there is no fear in truth, but perfect truth 
casteth out fear. The eye which is strong enough to pierce through 
the shadow of death, is not troubled because the golden mist is dis- 
pelled and it looks on the open heaven. 

And though prophecy may fail and tongues cease, though to those 
who look back upon them when they are with the past, they are dif- 
ferent from what they were to those who melted under their influence, 
the pure moral and spiritual nature of Christianity, the “kingdom of 
God within,” remains as at the first, the law of Christian love be- 


coming more and more, and all in all. 
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IS IT POSSIBLE FOR THE SAME WORD TO HAVE TWO 
MEANINGS IN THE SAME PASSAGE ? 


Note on 1 Thess. ii. 2.; 1 Cor. ii, 10O—16.; Rom. vii. 9—viii. 3., viii. 19—22., and 
other places. 


Tue word a4ywv, in 1 Thessalonians, ii. 2., has been variously ex- 
plained of the inward conflict and of the outward persecution which 
the Apostle underwent in preaching the Gospel at Thessalonica. 
Reasons are adduced from the context, and from the use of the 
word in other places, in favour of either interpretation, The 
opinions of commentators may be urged on both sides of the question. 
In the next verse a doubt of the same kind occurs respecting 
another word, wapaxAnorc, which here, as rapaxcadXeiy, in ili. 2. and 
elsewhere, admits the sense either of consolation or exhortation. The 
observation of these and similar instances leads to the general inquiry, 
whether it is possible for the same Greek word to have two meanings 
in the same passage—the one primary, the other secondary; the 
one expressed, the other implied; the one presenting itself in front, 
the other not far behind?— whether, instead of saying “it must 
mean this or that,” it may not be reasonable also to include both 
senses, either because the word which is the subject of controversy 
has no corresponding term in another language, or because it is not 
defined by use, or because the idea which it is intended to convey 
may be incapable of being. described with perfect accuracy and 
clearness ? 

The inquiry here suggested is of considerable importance in the 
interpretation of the New Testament. Though it relates only to a 
small class of words, those words are characteristic ones and of 
common occurrence; such are, {wh (Life), Oavardg (Death), jjpépa 
(the Day), xréove (Creature), rvedvua (the Spirit), cipuoc (the Lord), 
mapakdyroc (the Comforter), and, above all, véyuoc (the Law). The 
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word &yw#» (Contention), already quoted from 1 Thess. ii. 2., and 
metAnpwxévar, in Rom. xv. 19., afford lesser examples of the same 
indefinite or uncertain use. © 

This uncertainty in the meaning of words is not confined to the 
New Testament. Similar instances may be remarked in modern 
languages and also in classical writers. If a statesman were to say, 
in writing to a friend of some political measure which was the crisis 
of his fate, “ that it was a great struggle,” he might mean a great 
struggle to himself and to his own feelings, or a great struggle of 
parties or opinions; it might have been also a struggle in which 
violence had been resorted to. It is possible that all these three 
associations were passing through his mind at the time he wrote 
down the word. Some light might be thrown by the context of the 
sentence, or by other parts of the letter, on the true sense. But 
language is not always used with the degree of exactness necessary 
in such cases to enable us to determine the meaning or associations 
of meaning which the writer had in his mind. Probably a critical 
analysis of the words would only lead to the conviction that the 
person who used them was not distinctly conscious of their import 
to himself. 

An illustration from a modern writer will throw some further 
light on the nature of the question which is here raised. The 
author of the “ Fragment on Government” criticises the confusion 
into which Blackstone has fallen respecting words such as “ Society,” 
“State of Nature,” and others, which he affirms his opponent to have 
used in different senses in the same paragraph. Yet the ordinary 


reader would not have discovered this. To a mind not under the — 


influence of an “illogical logic,” Blackstone appears to be in the 
right, and his critic in the wrong, because the latter has not allowed 
for that natural play of language which conducts us from one aspect 
of a complex idea to another. He is busy pulling to pieces the 
several expressions, when he ought to be content with the substan- 
tial meaning of a whole passage. He exacts more of words than they 
are able to bear. He wouldhave language perfect in the logical sense, 


- 
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in the attempt to accomplish which, he loses more than he gains, by 


eo 











losing its poetical element. Logic ruling absolutely over style and 
thought, the imagination and feelings would be dried up into the 
understanding. The words denoting our higher ideas would lose 
their associations; and the ideas which are denoted by them be re- 
duced to the dead level of objects of sense. St. Paul himself could 
only be regarded as an illogical writer, whose leading terms “chop 
and change” their significations, whose train of thought cannot be 
reduced to syllogisms, whose bursts of affection are not “ logical pro- 
positions.” 

Variations of meaning may be observed to be greater than usual 
in certain classes of words and in particular stages of language or of 
philosophy. The student of the Ethics of Aristotle has often been 
puzzled with the numerous senses of the words dpxf, réAoc, vove, 
aigOnorc, copia, dvvapuc, pvorc, cvveoic, and others. He attempts in 
vain to introduce order and fixedness into the flux of meaning. He 
feels that no English term is equivalent to any of them. The fact is 
that philosophy is creating their meaning ; they are in various stages 
of the transition from common use to a technical signification. Some 
of them die out — (ethical science is afterwards found to have made, 
or rather borrowed, more words than it wants) — others pass into the 
philosophical language of Greece, and are carried down the stream 
of human thought. Aristotle himself would have found the same 
difficulty that we do in explaining their meaning in the terms of 
other systems or of later times. They are a part of his mind; he 


_ is not above them, but in them. The great master of metaphysics 


is under the influence of language, while organising it for his use. 
Owing partly to the decline of the. Greek language itself, as well 
as to the imperfect command over it possessed by the writers of the 
Epistles, the variation in their use of terms is greater and more 
striking than in classical writers. The instrument is more inade- 
quate to the greatness and novelty of the thought; the expression 
more tentative, and therefore more uncertain. The life of words 


which “is not quickened except it die,” becomes a conducting 
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medium from one Dispensation to another; the Gospels and the 
Epistles are the translation of the law and the prophets. Merely in 
a philological point of view this is extremely curious. Many 
obscure significations of terms are thus drawn out; chance phrases 
have a new light thrown upon them; the Spiritual world is peopled 
with material images which are not wholly “transfigured,” but retain 
also their first material notion. Language is growing, winning for 
itself a meaning. ‘The phenomenon which has been just described in 
the history of Greek philosophy may help us to understand the still 
more remarkable development to which the Gospel gave birth. 
Only in this latter case it was not a philosopher, the force of whose 
mind stamped a new impress on the counters of knowledge, but 
apostles and prophets, who poured ‘out the faith of Christ among the 
common people. It might be said of the first believers, in another 
sense from that in which the text is commonly applied, that “they 
spake with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” Their 
mind was changed, and that framework of the mind which language 
is, adapted itself to the change. Common terms passed out of re- 
ceived uses into higher and spiritual ones; they became inspired, 
sanctified, glorified. Imagine, first, the conversion of St. Paul, the 
intellect as well as the heart melting under the influence of the 
revelation which he had received ; imagine such an one with a scanty 
knowledge of Greek, deriving something from the philosophy of his 
time, but much more from the Greek version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, striving to express the unutterable things which he knew 
and felt: you have before you, as it were in process of creation, the 
germ of the theological diction of after ages. 

As it is in vain to look for a-regular order of government during 
the first half century after Christ, it would be a mistake also 
to expect that the language in which the Gospel was first ut- 
tered had a perfectly fixed and settled meaning. The age of the 
Epistles of St. Paul might be described as the age before system, in 
which there was no rite or usage to which words conformed any 
more than institutions. This is one of the many points in which we 
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would fain imagine the first century more like ourselves than it 


really was. We have a difficulty in conceiving a beginning of the 
Christian society, or the mind of Christ in his first followers ; 


and we ascribe to the fluctuating elements the definite form which 


| they could only have received from use and tradition. The same 


error reappears in another sphere, in the fixedness which is attributed 
to words when employed for the first time in Christian senses. For 
language itself also partakes of the plastic nature of the New Crea- 
tion. It is relative to the first believers. Listening multitudes 
hung upon the lips of the first teachers without stopping to dis- 
tinguish the application of terms from their original sense, or figures 
from realities. Much of the comparative inaccuracy of spoken dis- 
course has passed into the written’ word also. The Apostle St. Paul 
often uses the terms fwf, Oavaroc, fépa, in such a way that it is hard 
to-say where the figure ends, and the meaning of the figure begins; 
or he employs general, where we should expect specific words; or’ 
specific, where we should expect general; or he places a connecting 
particle in such a double relation, that we are uncertain whether it 
refers to what precedes, or to what follows, and incline sometimes to 
think that both constructions were intended. His love of “parallels 
and conjugates,” and antitheses, leads him to make distinctions where 
there is apparently no difference, or to identify terms which we should 
naturally distinguish. Two or three favourite words he plays: upon 
as though he could never have enough of them; their original 
idea is almost allowed to evanesce in the transpositions which 
they are made to undergo. The want of an expression often occa- 
sions the repetition of an old one, the echo of which was ringing 
in his ears from a previous verse, where perfect clearness would have 
required a new term for a new idea. Another source of uncertainty 
is the continuance of the old or common meaning of a word side by 
side with the higher or ideal one, the latter, too, being susceptible 


of several gradations, as in the word véyoc, which are almost indis- 


_ tinguishable from one another. No doubt these difficulties are 





increased by the uses of theological terms in later times, which 
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often slightly (or even considerably) vary from the use of the same 
terms in Scripture, and which, even where they are in general the 
same, have this difference, that they are more narrowed and fixed 
than in the Scriptural use. For example, many as appear to be 
the senses or applications of the word “law” in St. Paul, we 
may observe in modern Calvinist divines a meaning which is 
different from them all, and which is used with great preciseness. 
Nor must one other source of confusion be omitted, a sufficiently 
obvious one, yet often forgotten -—the difference between Greek 
and English; some words which have one consistent meaning 
in the Greek appearing to have two meanings in English even 
in the same passage, because the Greek word has no single cor- 
responding English one. The numerous significations which are 
attributed to a word in a lexicon to the New Testament are 
commonly more than the truth and less; that is, they add on 
associations which are not contained in it, while it is impossible 
for them to give a conception of its unity and sphere. The ease 
and absolute certainty with which we translate words describing 
objects of sense from a dead language into a living one, must not 
lead us to imagine that we can have equal certainty, whether in 
philosophy or religion, in representing the things “which eye hath 
not seen.” 

The first causes of this fluctuation of meaning are peculiar to the 
New Testament, and arise out of the circumstances of its authors: the 
last-mentioned difficulty is common to the interpretation of parti- 
cular classes of words in all dead languages. Even the scholar finds 
it an endless task to put his mind back as a “little child” into the 
position of the Greek. It remains to show by examples that the un« 
certainty spoken of is not an imaginary phenomenon, but areal one, 
and, if so, an important element in the interpretation of Scripture. 

And first as to the fact (compare Rom. vii. 21.—viii. 3.):— 

“TI find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God after the inward man: 
but I see another law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
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in my members. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 


_ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself serve the law of God, 


but with the flesh the law of sin. | There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 


| the flesh, but after the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in 








Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death. 
For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 

It would be impossible exactly to define all the modifications of 
meaning which the word law undergoes in this passage: in ver. 21., 
according to the most probable explanation, it is used for a rule, 
or, as we should say, universal fact; in ver. 22, 23., for the law of God, 
with an allusion to the law of Moses; also for the necessary force 
of evil; in ver. 23., a distinction in its meaning is aimed at 
where it is hard to see a difference; in viii. 2., it is used for the rule 
or rather power of the Gospel; in viii. 3., probably for the Jewish 
law only, as certainly in vii. 1. Compare also the paronomasia of 
the “ Law of Faith,” in iii. 27. Which of them would the Apostle 
have adopted as the original signification? Doubtless the law of 
Moses ; yet he would not have been conscious of all the inflections 
of meaning through which he had allowed the word to pass. Nor 
would he, or those to whom he is writing, have understood our 
difficulty in understanding him. 

It is true that many English words, such as “law, church, princi- 
ple, constitution, society, nature,” might go through several changes 
of meaning in the same chapter or section of a book. We might 


speak of a good principle, or of a principle of action, or of nature 


in the sense of a higher or lower nature, or of the Church in the 
sense of the Church visible or invisible. But the use of language 
in the passage of the Epistle exceeds these bounds: whatever play 
or inaccuracy of phraseology may be allowed among ourselves, we 


_ should not describe “the law of England ” and “the law of nature” 
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under the same general term “the law” in the same passage; at any 
rate, the connexion would clearly mark that we were speaking of 
two laws, not of one. Nor, if the particular term “law of England” 
had preceded, should we use the general term law in a new connexion 
in the next sentence, as the Apostle appears to have done in Rom. viii. 
2, 3., where he speaks first of “ the law of sin and death,” and then of 
“the law ”«ar’ é£ox?)v, in the next verse. And although some of the 
instances quoted appear at first sight like the application of a 
general term to a new subject, yet the application is so peculiar as 
to amount toa variation of meaning. No similar application of the 
word vépuoc could have occurred in classical Greek. 

Two other instances—one of latitude in the signification of the same 
words, the other, illustrative of the same uncertainty of different words 
with the same meaning—occur also in Romans, viii. 

19—23. “For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath sub- 
jected the same in hope. Because the creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only 
they, but ourselves also,” ete. 

Here the word “creature” has had many meanings assigned to it 
by interpreters, and has really more than one. It may refer to the crea- 
ture considered from within, in which sense it is a personified human 
nature, which is the best explanation of it in ver. 19.; or to the 
creature considered from without, as the figure of a former dispen- 
sation, which is the sense to which it inclines in ver. 20, 21.; or to the 

creation collectively, in the idea of which man has nevertheless the 
principal part, as in ver. 22, That this last, however, is not to be 
pressed too strictly, may be inferred from ver. 23., in which the 
believer is spoken of, from another point of view, as distinct from the 
previous circle, which included, or seemed to include, all the world. 


9—11.“ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that 
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the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ bein you, the body ts dead 
because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

Here the Spirit of God is first spoken of as dwelling in man ; 
then the spirit of Christ takes its place; then in v. 10. a further 
transition is made from the Spirit of Christ to Christ himself, 
and in ver, 11., we return to the Spirit of God, that is, “of him who 
raised up Jesus from the dead;” as if, in the Apostle’s mind, the 
difference of expression was nothing, or at least only served to de- 
scribe the different aspects of the same idea. Compare 1 Thess. iii. 
11, 12., for a similar uncertainty in the use of the word kipuoe. 

Another remarkable instance of fluctuation or transition of meaning 
occurs in 1 Cor. ii. 1O—16., where the Spirit of God, which searcheth 
all things, is afterwards spoken of as the Spirit in the heart of man, the 
possession of which by those who are Spiritual enables them to judge 
all men. Compare Romans, viii. 26, 27. [“ Likewise the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what we should pray for 


as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 


groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth the 


hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh 


intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” ], where 


the Spirit is also described as crying through us to God. 


Language like this would hardly be used by a modern preacher 
or writer. He would speak of the Spirit dwelling in the heart of 
man, or aman praying to God by the help of the Spirit, or of the 
Spirit praying for man, but he would not blend in one the acts of 
the Spirit and the acts of man. 

Another example touching a different circle of ideas occurs in 
1 Corinthians, xv. 55. When it is said “the sting of death is sin, 


and the strength of sin is the law,” the connexion of the previous 


verses shows that death is to be taken literally; and yet death, 
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with which sin is connected in other places, as in Romans, vii. 5. 
11—13., is not temporal but spiritual death. Compare 2 Cor. 
y. 14.: “If one died for all, then all died,” where the word died 
is applied to Christ in one sense, to mankind in general in 
another. So in Rom vi. 1—9., the idea of resurrection is blended 
with that of renewal. 

The passage of St. John’s Gospel, v. 20—28., in which the resur- 
rection is spoken of in terms which imply a spiritual resurrection, 
and then again most clearly a literal one, and the second sense in 
which the word Comforter is used, as the Spirit of truth who “shall 
guide men into all truth,” are additional illustrations of the same 
subject. (John xiv.—xviii.) 

Altogether the ambiguities or double senses of words in the 
Epistles may be arranged under the following heads: — 

1. Words in themselves unambiguous, which nevertheless become 
ambiguous in a particular context, either from their indefiniteness or 
from the associations which intrude upon them from the connexion 
or from their use in other passages. 

Instances of this class are 4y#v, in 1 Thess. ii. 2.; weaAnpwxévar, 
in Rom. xy. 19.; ciayyédvov, Rom. i. 9.; Ovnréc, in Rom. vi. 12.; 
capa, in 1 Cor. xi. 29., Rom. vii. 4., Col. ii, 16—23.; «pina, in Rom. 
xiii. 2; xpivw, in Rom. xiv. 13.; arapyh, Rom. xi. 16.; Gv, Rom. xiv. 
5.3 KAjjowc, 1 Cor. vil. 20.3; wioric, 1 Cor. xii. 9. Some of these 
may be termed “ growing words,” that is, words which have not yet 
attained a fixed use in the Christian vocabulary. 

2. Words which have no precise or even near exponents in English, 
which fall asunder into two English words, and the sphere of which 
includes ideas which are distinct to us, yet to the mind of the first 
disciples nearly equivalent and closely connected. Instances of this 
class of words are zapacadéw and its derivatives, duaOh«n, mapovala, 
rédoc, aidy, tOvn, and probably rdeovetia, 


3. Words like vép0¢ or kréove, which pass through many meanings — 


“5 - . . ‘ ‘ 
in quick succession of light ;” these meanings are, however, so 


closely connected that the transition from one to the other is often 
unconscious. 
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4. Words like Zw, Oavardéc, hpépa, rvedvpa, in the use of which two 
ideas, really distinct and having only a metaphorical connexion, 
are blended in the writer’s mind, as, for example, temporal life and 
death with spiritual life and death, or renewal with resurrection. 

These ambiguities are not an occasion of any real or great uncer- 
tainty in the Apostle’s meaning. No one can doubt that he held 
sin to be the source of moral evil in the world, or‘that in a literal 
sense he believed in the resurrection. But his double use of words 
requires that we should interpret his Epistles in a large and liberal 
spirit. We cannot restrict him to the rules of the Aristotelian 
logic. The observation of this phenomenon, instead of inflicting an 
injury, is really of great benefit in the interpretation of Scripture ; 
for it fixes our thoughts on the general meaning, and withdraws 


_ them from remote and uncertain conclusions based upon an over- 


minute analysis of the letter of the text. 

“Tt pleased God by the foolishness of preaching,” says the 
Apostle, “to save them that believe.” It pleased God, we may say, 
in broken words and hesitating forms of speech, with no beauty or 
comeliness of style, to give a rule of life, not for one nation only, but 
for all mankind,— not for the refined thinker only, but for the 
poorest and meanest, — to reveal a truth of which the Greek was 
unconscious, and for which the language of Plato would have been 
no fitting temple. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue Second Epistle to the Thessalonians may be regarded in two 


: points of view :—(1.) as continuing the First Epistle; (2.)as diverging 


from it, and in one respect forming a link of transition to the later 
Epistles. It defers the Advent of Christ, and yet presents a more 
vivid and detailed account of the manner and circumstances of it. 
More fully in the Apostle’s mind, he seems to remove it further 


; _ from him, the nearer objects intercepting the more distant future. 





He sees the vision of “the things that are shortly to come to pass,” 
through the symbols of the old prophets ; not, however, as in the 
Book of Revelation, in an extended picture with many divisions 
and compartments, but with one scene only,— the rise and fall of . 
Antichrist. When the hindrances of Antichrist are taken away, 
when Antichrist himself has come, then, and not till then, the Lord 
shall be revealed. z 

It was thought by Grotius, and it is also the opinion of Ewald, 
that what is termed the Second Epistle must have preceded the 
First. The best arguments by which this opinion can be defended, 
are the references in the Second Epistle to the teaching of the 
Apostle while “he was yet with them,” and the absence of any 
allusions to the First Epistle. (See note on ch. ii. 2.) These grounds 
are far from being conclusive. It is improbable (observe, however, 


. 2 Thess. ii. 15.) that a previous Epistle could have interposed 
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itself between the visit of the Apostle and chapters two and three 
of the First Epistle. (Compare Acts, xvii., xviii.) The allusions to 
the conversion of the Thessalonians also mark the First Epistle as 
commonly received to be the earlier of the two. But the opinion, 
though probably an error, may serve to remind us that, in one 
sense the Second Epistle anticipates the first ; that is to say, it is 
based on the lesson which the Apostle had taught the Thessalonians, 
while he was yet with them, ii. 5. Thesubject of Antichrist was not 
new to them; they had been told who was meant, and what withheld 
him now, that he should be revealed in his own time. Whereas, 
in the former Epistle, he had led their minds exclusively to the 
heavenly vision, “the saints meeting in the air with Christ, and the 
dead whom he would bring with him.” 

Something like a definite object is indicated in the second chapter 
of the Epistle. That object seems to have been to inform the con- 
verts, or rather to remind them of what they already knew, re- 
specting the coming of Christ and the previous revelation of Anti- 
christ, and “ that which let.” It might, indeed, be questioned here, 
as in Rom. ix. to xi. compared with i.—yviii., whether the first chapter 
is introductory to the second, or the second supplementary to the 
first. But the particularity of the second chapter, and the nearness 
of that “which already worketh,” as well as the earnestness of the 
Apostle’s language, tend to show that what is in form subordinate, 
is really the centre of the Epistle. As in 1 Cor. x., the thought which 
is nearest the Apostle’s heart is overlaid with what is merely intre- 
ductory to it. 

But whether there is or is not any doubt about the primary object 
of the Epistle, the mind and feelings with which the Apostle wrote 
are plainly impressed upon it, and hardly less so the state of the 
Church to which it was addressed. The aspect in which the Gospel 
presented itself to the Apostle, was not unlike that in which it was 
deseribed by John the Baptist: “He shall burn up the chaff with 
fire unquenchable.” Within the Church it might be possible to think 
only of the elect, whose prayers and hopes seemed to bring the day 
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of the Lord nearer and nearer, until the horizon of earth melted away 
in the clouds of heaven. But it was impossible to turn away the 
sight from the aspect of the world itself, especially that portion of it 
which was on the confines of the Church, whether the Jewish perse- 
cutors, who harassed the Apostle in every city, “who pleased not 
God, and were contrary to man,” or the wild forms of heresy or 
licentiousness which at one moment seemed to set themselves with 
giant force to arrest his course; at another time, by seductive in- 
fluences to steal away the hearts of his converts. In the distance, 
too, were the heathen world mingling in the vision of sin; ripe for 
the revelation of wrath, no less than for the revelation of mercy. 
(Compare Rom. i. 8.) 

The whole of the Epistle, like the Epistles of the imprisonment, 
is written under what may be termed “ the feeling of persecution ; ” 
that is to say, the sense of resignation, on the one hand, to the pre- 
sent will of God; on the other hand, a sure and certain hope that _ 
“times of refreshment ” were at hand. Such was the feeling of the 
Apostle himself, and he implies the existence of a similar feeling in 
_ the Church to which he was writing. Sadness and consolation, hope 
and fear, the array of glory and of terror, were present with them 
or passing before them. They were not living the common life of 
other men ; they did not see with the eyes of other men. 

A life thus divided between this world and another was naturally 
liable to become a life of excitement and disorder. Times of per- 
secution needed extraordinary religious supports; the withdrawal 
of those supports, the momentary clouding of the heaven above, 
would from time to time lead to reaction. Those who sat “ waiting 
for the day of the Lord,” and in this very expectation perhaps ne- 
glecting their employments, had lost that quietness of mind which 
is given by daily occupation. The perils of such a state were not 
unknown to the Apostle. It might at any time pass into its op- 
posite, the very good that was in it becoming only material for evil. 
Half organised as the Church was then, the only means of avoiding 
such dangers was to withdraw from the disorderly, in the hope that 
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the shunning of their society might have a moral influence on them. 
And yet even this gentle discipline must be exercised with mo- 
deration, in the remembrance that a brother was a brother still. More 
urgently, and as a lesson more congenial to himself, does the Apostle 
seek to impress upon them his own spirit, the spirit of honest in- . 
dustry, the spirit of peace and order, which is at once his benedic- 


tion and admonition to them. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


Tue second Epistle to the Thessalonians is not deficient in ex- 
ternal evidence of its genuineness. As in the case of the former 
Epistle, the doubts that have been raised respecting it are based 
solely on an examination of its language and contents. They may 
be summed up under the following heads, the consideration of which 
will tend to establish the genuineness of the Epistle, as well as to 
throw light on its character and object: — 


i. Inconsistency with the First Epistle, in deferring the coming 
of Christ. 


ii. Doctrine of Antichrist, which is said to be an anachronism, 


either as indicating a later Montanist origin, or as betraying 
an allusion to later historical events. 


iii. The absence of situation and circumstance, as well as of traits 
of individual character. 


iv. The token at the end of the pone which is the sign in all 
the Epistles. 


v. Likeness to, and difference from, the style of St. Paul. 


i. Inconsistency with the First Epistle in deferring the coming 
of Christ, 1 Thess. v. 2., “ Yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night;” 2 Thess. ii. 3., “ That 
day shall not come except there come a falling away first.” It may 


_ be replied, that no argument against the genuineness of writings 


of St. Paul is more unsafe than that from supposed inconsistency. 
No writer is more apt to present us with opposite views of the same 
subject, even in the same Epistle, or to modify one side of a precept 
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or of an argument by the other. (Compare the treatment of the 
question of meats offered to idols in 1 Corinth. viii. ; or of the inces- 
tuous person in 1 Cor. v. ; 2 Cor. vii.; or of the rejection of the Jews 
in the Epistle to the Romans.) The coming of Christ is a subject 
in which such a difference is most likely to appear, because it is 
future, and therefore necessarily indistinct. And the difference 
between the two passages is just similar to that which occurs else- 
where, even in successive verses of the same chapter and in the dis- 
courses of our Lord himself. See Essay on the Belief in the imme- 


diate Coming of Christ, and on the Man of Sin. 


ii. Doctrine of Antichrist : (1.) Supposed to indicate a later Mon- 
tanist origin. To this it may be answered that the doctrine of Anti- 
christ is not Montanist, but Jewish, and in its general outline is 
found in the writings of Philo and the Rabbis, no less than in those 
of Paul and John. (Comp., though later, 2 Esdras.) Even were there 
no express proof of its existence, it might have been safely conjec- 
tured, from the analogy of prophecy, to have followed the belief in Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. Or, (2.) to betray allusions to later historical events ; 
that is to say, Nero, who is to come again, is Antichrist ; and the 
space between the death of Nero and the destruction of Jerusalem 
is the exact interval into which the composition of the Epistle fits. 

The fuller answer to both objections will be found in the Essays 
on the Belief in the Coming of Christ and on the Man of Sin. Here 
it will be sufficient to remark that the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment do not relate to particular events, but to the state of the world 
in general. They are not political but spiritual. They take a distant 
view of history, and read it by a light of good and evil which they 
themselves cast upon it. It would be contrary to general principles 


to assign any minute historical meaning to a particular passage. 


iii. The absence of situation and circumstance, and of traits of 
individual character. 


One Epistle has not as many historical allusions as another, or 
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there is a difference of length in different Epistles. But the short- 
ness of an Epistle, or the absence of historical allusions, does not prove 
it to be spurious; it only lessens or does away with a single proof 
of genuineness. In this case it may be argued further, that the tone 
of the Epistle agrees with what we gather from the Acts respecting 
the Spirit and feelings of the earliest believers, living “amid the 
things spoken of by the prophet Joel;” and that the early date 
of the Epistle offers a general coincidence with its Old Testament 
and prophetic character. Some value may be also attributed to the 
connexion of the First and Second Epistles. Arguments which are 
comparatively slight may be fairly set against slight objections. 
_ Lastly, considering the deep feeling which throughout marks the 
! Epistle, it cannot be said to be devoid of character. 
‘It isthe opinion of Ewald (Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus), 
. “that none of the writings of the New Testament have so much of 
the living freshness of the first age of the Gospel, or present so 
_ vivid a picture of the hopes of the first believers, as the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. Their chief subject is the ‘Apocalyptic vision in 
- its first native power working on the minds of men, not yet formed 
into an artistic whole, as in the Book of Revelation. In other 
_ Yespects also a coincidence may be observed between the contents of 
i, the Epistle : and the earlier stages of the Apostle’s life. Circumstances 
have not yet drawn out the sense of the opposition between Judaism 
'and the Gospel. He preaches love and not faith; the words 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justification’ never occur. He is contending 
_ with Jews or heathens (1 Thess. ii, 14—16.); Jewish Christians 
E (2 Thess. iii. 2.?) have not yet appeared on the scene.” (Pp. 13—18.) 
iv. The token at the end of the Epistle, which is the sign in all the 
: Epistles. 
Pa 


It is argued that at this date there were no forgeries, and therefore 





> no reason for guarding against forgery, and that the Apostle had as 
_ yet written but one Epistle. 
This is the strongest objection urged by Baur againstthe genuine- 
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ness of the Epistle. In answer it may be remarked: (1.) That the 
autograph salutation occurs in 1 Cor. xvi. 21. and Col. iv. 18.; that 
it would require minute observation to have remarked this, and yet 
the Epistle to which it is supposed to be transferred, exhibits no 
imitation either in words or train of thought of those Epistles. (2.) 
That it is most probable that the words of Gal. vi. 11., “Ye see in how 
large letters I have written to you with my own hands,” are similarly — 
a sign of the genuineness of that Epistle. It is true that to appeal to 
the allusion in 2 Thess. ii. 2. itself, as a proof of the existence 
of forged epistles in St. Paul’s time, would be a circle. (3.) But the 
consistency of that allusion with the token of salutation, and the 
slightness of it, are presumptions of the Epistle having arisen from a | 
real occasion. (4.) The readiness to practise forgery and pious fraud . 
in an age when such forgeries were apt to be thought innocent and 
laudable, can hardly be estimated. Compare Rey. xxii. 18—19. 
Lastly, the incidental character of the Epistles we have, leads us 
naturally to suppose that there were others also, which have not come 
down to us, and gives a rational meaning to the words “in every 
Epistle,” even though occurring in one of the first of those extant. 


v. Likeness to, and difference from, the style and writings of 
St. Paul. 

The likeness is supposed to be such as betrays an imitator; the 
difference, such as renders it impossible that the epistle could have 
been written by St. Paul. But, on the other hand, it may be retorted 
that the difference is no greater than might naturally be expected in 
the same author writing at different times; and the likeness of a 
kind such as indicates the hand, not of an imitator, but of St. Pau 
himself. 

(1.) The examples of difference of style and language are ve 


uncertain. The following expressions are quoted in confirmatio 
of the objection * : — 











* Baur, Paulus, pp. 489, 490. 
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1, ebyaproreiv ddetdoper, i. 8., ii. 18., especially in the first passage, 
where it is weakened by ca0we aécdv éorey. 

2. irepavédave } rioric bpady, i. 3., is said to be inconsistent with 
Karaprioa: ra borephpara rijc wiorews buoy in 1 Thess. ili. 10. 

3. aipeioOa, used of election in ii. 18. 

. kal dua rovro, for dic rovro, ii. 11. 

5. Forced construction of ériorevOn 7d papripwv hav é¢ spac, 
i. 10. 

6. raca ebdokia ayabwoivnc, Epyov ricrewe, i. 11.3 émipdvera 
Tig mapovoiac, ii. 8.3 déyecOar ry ayarny Tic adnOeiac, ii. 
10. ; a&wwon rij¢ cAjoewe, i. 11.5; Kadororeiv, iii. 138. 


Objections of this kind are, for the most part, matters of taste or 


- feeling, about which it is useless to dispute. It may be observed on 


No. 1., that although ebyapioreiv dgetdoper, i. 3., ii. 13., does not 
occur elsewhere in the writings of St. Paul, it cannot be regarded as 
unlike his style. The form of duty is one which all thoughts na- 
turally take in his mind. He is under obligation, compulsion, &c., to 
do many things. Nor. can any pleonasm or dilution of language be 
regarded as an evidence of the spuriousness of a writing of St. Paul’s 
age if it be not rather, as far as it goes, a proof of its genuineness. 
This latter remark strictly applies to No. 2., which reminds us of the 
amplification of language which occurs at the commencement of his 
other Epistles. Neither is the supposed inconsistency in this last- 
mentioned passage with 1 Thess. iii. 10. so great as the dif- 


_ ference in tone of 1 Cor. i. 5—9. and the rest of the Epistle, the 


_ wavering and variation of which are themselves characteristic of the 


Apostle. 
On No. 3. it may be observed, that although the word aipic@ac 
nowhere occurs in the New Testament in the sense of election, it 


- has this sense in Deut. xxvi. 18., whence it is not unreasonable to 


suppose that St. Paul, or any other writer of the New Testament, 


_may have transferred it to his own use.—No. 4. There is no more 


Objection to cal before dia rovro than to any other pleonastic use of 
kai, such, for example, as that in Col. ii. 13.—No. 5. Compare Rom. 
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iv. 9. for a similar use of éri.iNo. 6. Compare Eph. i. 5. for a pleo- 
nastic use of evéoxia: Eph. i. 3. 8. for a similar use of rac. In- 
stances do not occur precisely parallel with the remaining examples; 
still, neither the want of clearness of expression in some of these, nor 
the pleonastic character of others, are at all inconsistent with the 
style of the Apostle. 

(2.) Against such supposed dissimilarities, it is fair to set also the 
resemblances in manner and phraseology to the Apostle’s writings. 
The following are characteristically, if not exclusively, St. Paul’s : — 

The pleonastic and vehement mode of speaking of the faith and 
love of his converts, in i. 3., as elsewhere, at the commencement 
of his Epistles, yet, as in the Corinthians, passing into reproof of 
some at the close of the Epistle. 

The antithetical turn of thought in ver. 6, 7., and real, though 
latent, parallelism with Phil. i. 28, 29. 

The mode of connecting évdogacbjvac with the word éy dd&y in 
i. 10.; the echo of évdokacOHvat in évoogacOn, ver. 12.; the 
verbal connexion of éxiorevOn with miorevoaow in ver. 10.; the 
reciprocal expression éy byiy cal bpeic év ars in ver. 12. 

The ‘va in i. 11., and the more remote ézwe in ver. 12., like Rom. 

vii. 13. 

The anacoluthon in ii. 3. 

The expression in ii. 3., uf ree bpdic éLararhon, like the warning in 
Eph. v. 6., pndeic tae arardrw Kevoic Adyote. 

The recurrence to his visit to them, as in Cor., Gal., Phil., 1 Thess. 


The following parallelisms: 2 Thess. ii.7., pdvov 6 karéxwy, participle 


without a verb; so Rom. xii. 16, 17.19. 2 Thess. ii. 10., roic 


aro\Xupévore 3 so 1 Cor. i, 18., 2 Cor. ii. 15. 2 Thess. ii. 12., 
evdoxhoarvrec [év] rH dducig; Rom. i. 82., ovvevdoxover roic m™pao- 
covet, 


The defective antithesis in ii, 12. 


The expressions 2 Thess. ii. 13., ebxapioreiy mavrore; compare 
1 Cor. i. 4, ebyaporés 7) Yep pou wavrore. 2 Thess. ii. 15., 
aipa ody, ddehpoi; so Rom. viii, 12., dpa ovy, aderApoi; Gal. iv. 
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31., dpa, adedpoi. 2 Thess. ii. 16., rapadx«Anowv... kal éehorida; 
Rom. xv. 4., ric tapakAhoews Tov ypagor rijy éXrida Exwper. 
2 Thess. iii. 2., iva pucOGpev; Rom. xv. 31., iva proba. 

The juxtaposition of wapaxaXeiy and ornpigey in ii. 17. as in Rom. 
ty PY}-82: 

The echo of sound, rather than of sense in wiorie and morde, in 
iii. 3., and of wiord¢ in wezoiOapev in ver. 3, 4.; compare Rom. 
xii. 18, 14. 

The expression in 2 Thess. iii. 6., tapayyéANopev . . . Ev dvdpare 
tov kupiov; so 1 Cor. vii. 10., rapayyé\Aw obk Eyw aA’ 6 Kvptoc. 
The words ovy dri ovk Exopev é£ovaiay, iii. 9., which occur also in 

1 Cor. ix. 4., there as a part of the main argument, but here 
incidentally ; also the passage which follows, and the use of the 
word ér:Gapioac just before, in the same sense as abapijc, 2 Cor. 

xi. 9, 

The sudden alternation from the language of severity to that of 
love, in iii. 14, 15.; compare 1 Cor. v. and 2 Cor. ii. 6. 
2 Thess. iii. 13., py) éxxaxjonre kadorowidvrec. So Gal. vi. 9., 70 
dé kadov rotodvrec pu) Exkax@perv. 2 Thess. iii. 16., 6 kvptoe eipiyne, 
towards the end of the Epistle. So Rom. xvi. 20.; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 11.; Gal. vi. 16. 

The play of words (iii. 11.), pndev epyalopévovc, adda reptepyaco- 
uévovc. Compare Rom. i. 20, 28., ii. 1., &c. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF THE SECOND EPISTLE. 


Tne Second Epistle to the Thessalonians affords of itself no indi- 
cation of time or place. But when taken in connexion with the First 
Epistle, it must be presumed to have been written not earlier, but 
later, as the First Epistle immediately refers to the Apostle’s first 
visit to Thessalonica, and this in a way hardly consistent with the sup- 
position that a previous Epistle had intervened. The First Epistle 
was written sometime during the Apostle’s eighteen months’ stay in 
Corinth and its neighbourhood. How long afterwards the Second 
Epistle followed, we can only judge from so precarious an argument as 
the degree of connexion between them. Are the circumstances and 
state of feeling described in the Second Epistle sufficiently different 
from those in the First to require a considerable interval? or so 
similar as to imply a short one only? 

It is at least doubtful whether the Apostle in ii. 2. is referring 
to his former Epistle. (See note.) Leaving the discussion of this 
verse, therefore, as having nothing to do with our present subject, 
the points of connexion which the two Epistles present are the ~ 
following : — 


(1.) The persecutions which are still continuing. 

(2.) The expectation of the coming of Christ; which, in the Second 
Epistle, has taken a new turn; the former anxiety about the 
departed having passed away, and a general unsettlement 
of mind having taken its place, arising out of a belief of 
the nearness of the great event. 


(3.) The disorder of the Church, and interruption of daily occu-— 
pations. 
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From such data we cannot form any certain conclusions. The 
second of the above-mentioned points of connexion implies some, 
the first and third not a very long interval. The circumstances of 
the Church seem to be the same in both Epistles, but the state of 
feeling to be rapidly changing. The First Epistle presents us with 
the picture of an early Christian Church, within a few months, at 
latest, from its conversion. The Second presents us, though in 
uncertain outline, with the picture of the same Church a few months 
later, with some of its features aggravated, others softened, so far 
as we can indistinctly trace them in the exhortations of the Apostle. 
The same persons who first preached the Gospel at Thessalonica, 
Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus, are still together, as they are 
joined in the superscription of the Epistle. 

These considerations, together with the improbability of supposing 
_ the Epistle to be contemporaneous with any of the later writings of 
St. Paul, lead to the inference that it was sent from Corinth or its 
neighbourhood, during the latter part of the Apostle’s eighteen 
months’ stay there. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


(Cu. I. 


ITPOS OEZSZAAONIKEI® B. 


ITATAOY Kai Sidovaves kat Tyudbeos TH exxdyoia Oeooa- 1° 


> ~ “ 
Lovixéwv ev Oe@ TaTpt Hav Kal Kupiw “Incov xpioT@. 


, cn \ 3 , » ee. 0 ‘pa ‘ € A \ , 
XapPes UpW KQL eLpyvy amro VEOU TAT POS [near | KQU KUplouv 2 


*Inoov XpLorTov. 


E > “A ] tr la 0 lal , 1 e al 
VX APLOTEW odethopevy T@ Oew TavTOTE TEPL VULWY, 3 


adeddot, kafws akidv €oTw, OT DrepavEdver H TiaTIs DUOV 


‘ 4 € > , e5 ¢ , , ¢ nw > 
Kat meovaler  ayamN EVOS EKAOTOU TAYT@VY VULaY Els 


> / y € ~ > \ > .. - > “A 0 1 > “A 
ahAnous, MOTE HUGS AVTOUS EV UW eyKavyacdOaL” EV Tals 4 


1 Kavxao Oat, 


I. The substance of the first 
chapter may be summed upas fol- 
lows: — The Apostle commends 
the Thessalonian converts, for 
their increasing faith and the love 
which draws them closer to one 
another amid persecutions. This 
commendation he utters in the 
form of a thanksgiving on their 
behalf, in which, as elsewhere, 
the power of expression falls 


short of the fulness of his heart. - 


The patience with which the 
Thessalonians endured their suf- 
ferings is a source of pride to 
him in the churches of God. 
Those very sufferings of theirs 
are a manifestation of the righ- 
teousness of God; their object 
being to make them worthy of 
the kingdom of God. For they 
must be considered as part of a 
whole, the present balancing 
with the future; the state of 
believers here alternating with 
that of their enemies in the 
world to come. “Son, thou in 


thy life hadst thy good things 
and likewise Lazarus evil things, 
but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented.” This is the 
law of compensation, in God’s 
dealings with the heathen and 
the despisers of the Gospel, in 
the day when they shall pass 
away for ever from his presence, 
and his saints who have believed 
the word of the Apostle, shall 
magnify him. For which end 
the Apostle prays without ceas- 
ing, that God may make them 
worthy of their calling and the 
name of Christ be glorified in 
them. 

1, 2. Compare notes on the 
salutation of the First Epistle, 
which is the same, with the ex- 
ception of the words, a0 Jeov 
marpo¢ Kai kupiov "Inoov xprorod, 
here no longer doubtful. 

3. Evyaptoreiv odpetdopev, we 
are bound to thank.| The plural 
may be intended to include Sil- 
vanus and Timotheus, or we may 


—EOoOreeOOeee—”-SS—“( i PePtmmtm 
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I]. THESSALONIANS. 


1 Paut, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto the Church 
of the Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord 
2 Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Weare bound to thank God always for you, brethren, 
as it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceed- 
ingly, and the love* of every one of you all toward 
each other aboundeth ; so that we ourselves glory in 


3 


consider St.Paul as already mak- 
ing the transition and using the 
plural of himself only, as else- 
where. Compare 1 Thess. i. 2. 
kaQwe dévov, as itis meet.| The 
apparent tautology of these words 
(“we ought to do it as weought”) 
it is proposed to obviate by con- 
necting them closely with the 
clause which follows: — “ We 
ought to give thanks always for 
you, and thereason which makesit 
meetthat we should give thanks is 
the exceeding abundance of your 
faith.” Tothis it may be objected, 
that the proposed connexion of 
the clauses is unnatural and the 
meaning poor. It is better to 
regard the words xafwe aéidy 
éorty as an emphatic repetition 
of the preceding, “we ought to 
give thanks, as is worthy ;” afcov 
expressing a higher degree of 
the same notion than ddeidopev 
— it is not merely an obligation, 
but a noble and worthy thing, a 
freewill offering as well as aduty: 


~~ 


“it is very meet, right, and 
bounden duty.” 

Evoc . . » tyay,] of every: one 
without any exception ; cic a\Aj- 
dove, to be taken with 4 aya7n. 
Wore Hpac avrove: not intended 
to indicate that in general 
a man should not glory, but 
merely that the excess of their 
faith and grace was such that it 
reflected itself even on others, 
and made Paul also himself glory 
on their behalf in other Churches. 
The emphasis on jae avrove may 
be thought to intimate that, how- 
ever natural it is for a person to 
boast of himself, it is unnatural 
for others to boast of him; “in 
your case, however, it is not you 
who boast of yourselves, but we 
ourselves who boast of you.” Yet, 
in a writer like St. Paul, we can- 
not certainly say that this ap- 
parent point is more than a false 
emphasis or awkwardness of ex- 
pression. 

4. éy raic éxxAnoiacc. | That is, 


our 
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1 év rup) paoyéds. 


in Corinth and the neighbouring 

towns. wmoporijc, in allusion to 

persecutions; d.wypyoic and S\ie- 

ov may be distinguished, as par- 

ticular and general, as persecu- 

tions and trials. aic avéyeoe, 

“wherewith or wherein ye en- 

dure ;” or for dv, by a somewhat 

unusual attraction, “which ye 

endure.” According to the first 

explanation the nearest analogy 

for the dative after dvéyeoQe is 

that of verbs of satisfaction and 

dissatisfaction, orépyewv, yaderic 

gépery, and the like ; it is simpler, 

however, to supply év from the 
antecedent clause. 

5, 6. The Apostle transfers 

Ke. himself to a new point of view. 

Their present persecution was a 

[proof of God’s justice, for it was 

a token that God would give 

“ ‘} them a place in His kingdom, if, 

on the other hand, the punishment 

of their enemies hereafter was 

in accordance with the just judg- 

ment of God; for the relative 

position of both would be altered 

f in the world to come, the order of 

another life being itself an inver- 


ie, sion of the order of this. Good 
( ry bt and evil, now and hereafter, are 


iametrically opposed. Thus we 
Yiuufhave two arguments : — 


pn f, They suffer now: therefore, 
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Their enemies will suffer here- 
after. 
Their enemies will suffer here- 
after: therefore, 
They will be comforted here- 
after. 
But are such arguments really 
valid? it will be asked. They 
are arguments of the same kind 
as those in the eleventh chapter 
of Romans:—“ If the root is holy, 
how much more the branches? 


-if the rejection of the Jews is 


the salvation of the world, how 
much more their restoration?” 
In other words, the substance is 
real, but the form is dialectical 
or rhetorical. A near parallel to 
the present passage is furnished 
by Phil. i. 28.:—“ And in nothing 
terrified by your adversaries : 
which is to them an evident token 
(Evdeécc) of perdition, but to you 
of salvation, and that of God;” 
words which at the same time 
express the feelings with which 
the heathen must have often 
looked upon the sufferings of the 
first Christians. 

éveevypa is said to be put in 
apposition with the idea of afflic- 
tion or endurance in the previous 
verse. According to this mode 
of connecting the sentence, it is 
probably the accusative case ; if 


(cil hrtaeede i Ve 
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you in the churches of God for your patience and faith 

in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure: . Kx. 
which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of e > 
God, that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of 2°> 
God, for which ye also suffer: seeing it is a righteous ; 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that 

trouble you ; and to you who are troubled rest with us, 

when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 

with his mighty angels, in flame’ of fire taking ven- 


1 Flaming. 


taken with the subject of avéyeo0e 
(quasi dvrec Evderypa), it would 
be in the nominative. Whether 
the nicety of the grammatical 
construction was in the Apostle’s 
mind or not, there can be little 
doubt that évdevypa refers to the 
idea of the previous sentence, 
not to the nominative case of 
avéxerOe. In the sufferings of 
the converts, the Apostle sees 
by implication the sufferings of 
their enemies; and these reflect, 
as in a glass, their own happiness. 


Viewed in this light, their very . 


suffering is a manifestation of 
the justice of God. 

cic TO KarabwOijvar tpac.| ic, 
the result, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6., or 
the object, or both. It is the re- 
sult and end of their persecution, 
that they may be counted worthy 
of the kingdom. Compare Luke, 
vi. 23. 

trép je Kal raoyere | suggests 
the reason and pledge of their 
election to the kingdom of God. 

ei wep Oixaoy | is taken up from 
ducaiac Kpicewe, “since it is just 
with ‘God to punish your ene- 
mies.” 

7. dveore |, remission of suffering 
in the future kingdom of Christ, 
“where the wicked cease from 
troubling, where the weary are 
aferest.” 


per ayyédwv dvvdpews abdrod, | 
a Hebraism like viol duvdpewe, 
apxovrec duvapewe in the LXX. 

8. év gdoyt mupdc, in flaming 
Jire.| Compare Exod. iii. 2., Dan. 
vii. 9, 10., Is. xxix. 6. 

The Gospel “of the coming 
of Christ” is clothed in language 
taken from the Old Testament. 
“The flame of fire” and the 
punishment of the wicked, “from 
the presence of God and from 
the glory of his might,” are lite- 
rally expressions of Isaiah (ii. 
10. 19. 21.,and xxix. 6., xxx. 27.), 
as the description of the man 
of sinin the next chapter is in 
part also borrowed from Ezekiel 
and Daniel. The array of His 
saints is also an image familiar 
to the prophets. (Comp. Jude, 
ver. 14.) Almost we may fancy 
we hear Elias saying by the 
mouth of John the Baptist, “He 
shall thoroughly purge his floor 
and burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” And yet that 
which most distinguishes the 
truth of Christ even from Evan- 
gelical prophecy is not wanting. 
They who are to be “ glorified 
in Christ” in company (pe0" judy) 
with the Apostles and prophets, 
are not the chosen people, but 
a heathen community. That. 
earlier Gospel of St. Paul “which 
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1 JAeOpor. 


was not another,” had a kind of 
Old Testament force and sim- 
plicity. Its phraseology was 
yet unformed; it embodied in 
vision of sense the “ things that 
eye hath not seen ;” the Apostle 
when he preached it was “ drunk 
into the Spirit” of the old pro- 
phets of Israel. But it was a 
Gospel for the Gentile as well 
as the Jew; it spoke of faith in 
Christ and salvation through 
his name; it witnessed to the 
Apostle’s own call and that of 
his converts; it was “very 
near,” though it seemed also “ to 
bring down Christ from above.” 

TOic po) eiddoty Sedv Kal Tote ph) 
vraxovovory.| Seeming to inti- 
mate the Gentiles, who know 
not God, and the Jews, who are 
a disobedient race. 

9. azo tpocwrov. | azo here pro- 
bably has a mixed or double 
notion; “ at ” or “ because of ” and 
“away from” in one; it marks 
the cause of separation. Com- 
pare the use of dx zpoowmov in 
Is. xix. 16., and the description 
of the day of the Lord in Isaiah 
ii. 10.19. 21. (cicevéyxayrec eic 
ra oniaa... dxd mpoowrov 
Tov péBov Kkupiov Kal dx ripe ddEne 
Tii¢ loxvog abrov éray avaorn 


2 micrevovow. 


Opatoar ry yhv), from which 
this passage is taken, and where 
the same words (dd. .. abrov) 
are thrice repeated. 

tic Odéne Tite iayboc abvrov. | 
Taken from the passage just 
quoted. Not the glory which is 
the creation of his power, but his 
mighty glory, the glory which 
overpowers men at his appearing, 
as of the sun travelling in the 
greatness of his strength (com- 
pare ro kparoc rice doéne, Col. i. 
1]. and ver. 7., pier’ dyyéAwy duv- 
dewc adrov). This is confirmed 
by the next verse, the thought 
of which is caught up from the 
word édéa in the preceding. 

10. érav EXOn, when he shall 
come] (sc. wore) to be glorified. 
éy roic ayiore refers, not to angels, 
but to the spirits of departed 
saints, who are the array in which 
the Lord comes (Zech. xiv. 5., 
Jude, ver. 14.), while believers 
everywhere look on with joy 
and wonder. éy, neither “by” 
nor “in the midst of ;” it is 
expressive rather of the union 
of Christ with those who are 
the manifestation of his glory. 
As the Father is said to be 
glorified in the Son, John, xiv. 
3., so is the Son said to be 


10 


ll 
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geance on them that know not God, and that obey not 


the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be 


punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power ; when he 
shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe because our testimony 
*to you was believed in that day. Wherefore also 
we pray always for you, that our God would count 
you worthy of this calling, and fulfil all the good plea- - 
sure of his goodness, and the work of faith with power: 


glorified in his saints. Compare 
éyKavy dobar év wyiy, ver. 4. 

drvémarevOn TO papripioy Huar. | 
The most natural explanation of 
these words is to regard them as 
a mere epexegesis of miarevoac. 
“To be marvelled at by all be- 
lievers, because you believed us;” 
the clause dr: éxiorevOn being in- 
tended to connect the previous 
clause év wdow. Toic miorevonow 
with the Church at Thessalonica, 
to which the Apostle had 
preached. ‘“ When he comes to 
be glorified in his saints, and 
wondered at, among all believers, 
because of the success of the 
Gospel, whereof I am a minister.” 

ép’ iudc is commonly said to 
be joined with paprupior; “ unto,” 
not, asin the parallel expression 
(Luke, ix. 5.), “against.” For 
the use of ézi, compare the Home- 
ric kdéoc éx’ AvOpwrove. In such 
forms of speech ézi is hardly 
distinguishable from cic; it may 
perhaps be said to convey an 
idea of diffusion, cic of directness, 
both equally implying the ten- 
dency to an object. 

It is not, however, certain that 
é> ipadc is to be taken with 
paprvpioy rather than with ém- 
orev0yn. In the latter case ém- 


orevOn ép bude may be said in the 
same way as in Col. i. 6., evay- 
yeXlov tov mapdvrog cic tyde, the 
idea of “extending” or “coming,” 
which is wanted in the verb, being 
imperfectly expressed by the pre- 
position. So rerofOaper ép’ bac, 
2 Thess. iii. 4., and 2 Cor. ii. 3. 
Compare also <Apoc. vii. 145., 
oxnvwoe ex avrove. 

év rh hepa exeivy is usually 
connected with évéogacOjrva; the 
order of words favours its being 
construed with érrorev0n. Com- 
pare note on Rom. ii. 12. 

ll. cic 6.] For which end ;” 
the thought being further carried 
on in the words that follow iva 
bude a&won, and assisted by rijc 
kAjoewc. Compare il. 14,, éic 6 
exadeoev, and Col. i. 29., eic¢ 6 
Kal Kou. 

kai] Which shall be, and to 
which end we pray also. 

rig K\qoewe.| The calling of 
man by God is the first act, and 
beginning of a Christian life. - 
But the acts of God may be 
viewed also as unchangeable 
and therefore as the end rather 
than the beginning of the work ; 
in the beginning the end also is 
implied. In this passage it is 
not as the act of God that cAjore 
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is used, but as the state which 
results from that act. Comp. note 
on 1 Thess, iii. 7. 

mypwon raoav evdoxiay aya- 
Owobrvne, fulfil all the good plea- 
sure of his goodness.| It has 
been doubted, in reference to the 
last two words, whether they al- 
lude to the Thessalonians, or to 
God the Giver; or evdoxia to 
God, ayafwoirn to them: (1.) 
all gladness in well doing ; or, 
(2.) (as in the English version) 
all the good pleasure of his good- 
ness ; or, (3.) all his good plea- 
sure in their righteousness. 
It is improbable that the Apostle 
would have distinguished the will 
of God in itself from the working 
of it in the heart of man. As 
with éccacoovyn, yy@ore, dyarn, he 
uses mixed modes of thought, 
blending in one the cause with 
the effect. The believer is sepa- 
rated by so thin a film from the 
Spirit of God that the operation 
of the one is often in Scripture 
transferred to the other, and 
language wavers in its meaning 
between the two or seems to 
comprehend both. See Essay 
in vol. ii. on the Abstract Ideas 
of Scripture. 

12. drwe évdotac), that may be 
glorified.| That is, that the Lord 
may be glorified in you, and ye 
in him. The words ro Ovopa Tou 
kupiov are not precisely equivalent 
to 6 cvpwc. They recall the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament 


which the Apostle naturally 
uses to express the glory of “ His 


appearing.” 


II. “I beseech you, brethren, as 
an advocate for the truth respect- 
ing the coming of Christ (or 
simply as touching the coming of 
Christ), that ye be not soonshaken 
by any impulse from within, or 
word, or letter of any, as though it 
were what I taught you, that the 
day of the Lord is at hand. For 
ye remember what I said, while 
I was with you, that the Apostasy 
must first come, that so the ad- 
versary, the son of perdition, may 
be revealed, who is to seat him- 
self in the Temple of God. And 
you know what it is that hinders 
his being revealed, and reserves 
him for his own time. For al- 
ready he is working unseen, and 
shall appear when the hinderer is 
taken away. Then shall be the 
revelation of the power of Satan 
on earth, the image of the true, 
with all manner of falsehood and 
imposture, and power of delusion 
to those who will be deceived, in 
the deception of whom God him- 
self shall assist, that they may be 
all brought into judgment. 
“Him,” the Apostle adds by an- 
ticipation in the eighth verse, 
“the Lord shall destroy with the 
breath of his mouth and the ma- 
nifestation of his presence.” 

“From the lost, brethren, we 
turn to you who are saved, having 
so much the more need to give 
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that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glori- 
fied in you, and ye in him, according to the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jesus Christ. | 

NOW we beseech you, brethren, concerning* the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together 
unto him, that ye be not soon shaken from * your mind, 


thanks for you, who are the first 
fruits of the Gospel, whom God 
hath called by our preaching to 
the inheritance of the kingdom 
of Christ. Wherefore also I ex- 
hort you to stand firm and hold 
fast what has been delivered to 
you. And may our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and God our Father, who 
loved us and gave us consolation 


far beyond our temporal suffer- 


ings, comfort and _ strengthen 
you!” 

1—10. is suggested by the 
mention of the judgment in the 
previous chapter, and has re- 
ference to opinions existing in 
the Thessalonian Church. They 
had suffered persecution and 
this led the Apostle to the 
thought, that the judgment of 
God would be upon their enemies, 
in the day of the Lord. But a 
sort of counter-thought arises in 
his mind, that this coming of 
the day of the Lord was the 
very subject upon which he had 
to warn them to be calm, and 
not think, day after day, that the 
course of the world was to he 
interrupted. “God is about to 
take vengeance on your enemies 
and that speedily ” would be the 
natural sequence. But the Apo- 
stle goes on to teach them, 
that in fact “it would not be 
speedily,” for an increase of evil 
must come first. And he pro- 
ceeds to recall to their minds 
the lesson which he had taught 


VOL. I. 


while yet with them, respecting 
the man of sin and “ that which 
let.” 

1. épwrdper, “we beseech,” | as 
in Phil. iv. 3. and elsewhere in 
the New Testament. 

iép.] Not as in the English 
version “by,” as though a formula 
of adjuration. There would be 
no point in saying —“I beseech 
you by the day of the Lord, not to 
suppose that the day of the Lord 
isathand. wzép, in this passage, 
may be taken, either (1.) as 
equivalent to epi, as in 2 Cor. 
i. 6. 8.3; 1 Thess. iii. 2.; where, 
however, as in most of the pas- 
sages in which izép is said to be 
put for wepi, the original idea is 
partly retained; or better, (2.) in 
the common use of “on behalf 
of,” as though the Apostle were 
pleading in the interest of that 
day, that the expectation of it 
might not be a source of disorder 
in the Church. 

hpay exiavvaywyic. | Compare 
1 Thess. iv. 17.:—“Then we 
which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together with them 
in the clouds.” 

2. cadevOijvat bude aro Tov vode, 
that ye be not soon shaken from 
your mind, | or so as to lose your 
mind. Comp. Rom. ix. 3., avd- 
Oepa eivar... ard Tov yxptorod. 

phre dvd wvevparoc, by spirit. | 
Do not let any spiritual influence 
take possession of you, and unset- 
tle your mind. zvevpa, not in that 
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1 unre. 


sense of the word, in which all 
Christians are partakers of it, but 
rather with reference to the ir- 
regular manifestations of the 
spirit, as of “a rushing mighty 
wind,” carrying men whither 
they would not. 

pire du Noyou, by word, | may 
be connected, either with what 
precedes, or with what follows ; 
either, be not moved by any spi- 
ritual manifestation, nor by word 
spoken of argument or exhorta- 
tion; or, be not moved either by 
word pretending to come from us, 
or by letter pretending to come 
from us. According to the first 
explanation, wvevparoc is opposed 
to Adyov, as the supernatural ec- 
static impulse to ordinary in- 
struction. 

pre de éxcorodije, by letter. ] Do 
these words relate to a miscon- 
struction of the former Epistle, or 
toa forgery? In favour of the first 
supposition may be urged: (1.) 
the coincidence of the subject ; 
(2.) the improbability of any one 
forging an Epistle from St. Paul, 
at a time when he was himself 
living and writing to the Church 
of Thessalonica; (3.) the allusion 
in ii. 15., whether to the Epistle 
in which it occurs, or the previous 
one, is uncertain ; (4.) the addi- 
tional improbability of his pass- 
ing over such an offence, with so 
slight an allusion. On the other 
hand, the Apostle does not com- 
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misrepresentation of his words, 
but appears to disown the Epistle 
itself: and the former Epistle 
could not easily have given rise 
to such a misconstruction as is 
here implied. The most probable 
hypothesis is that the Apostle is 
not referring definitely to any 
particular speech or Epistle, but 
to the possibility only of some one 
or other being used against him. 
Many may have passed between 
them, and what inferences might 
be drawn was uncertain. We 
might translate the whole passage 
thus :— “be not quickly moved 
either by spirit or words or letter, 
as though these expressed our sen- 
timents.” mvevparoc is half con- 
nected with, and half forgotten in, 
the words d jay. (Comp. ver., 
15.) we ére is a confusion of two 
constructions, w¢ éveorncviac and 
dre évéornke; also of subjective 
and objective, o¢ implying the 
former, dr: the latter, as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 21., kara dripiay A€yw, O¢ re 
iipete jolevhoaperv, Where, as here, 
it may be translated “ as though,” 
“under the idea that.” 

3. Kara pndéva rporoy, by this 
or any other means. 

dre €av ju) EXOn, except there 
come,] is an anacoluthon. “Let 
no man deceive you, because ex- 
cept there come a falling away 
first,”—ébararhay may be taken 
in a pregnant sense, in which case 
dre will mark the subject of the 
deception. “Let no man deceive 
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or be troubled/neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by 
letter,as from’ us, as that the day of the Lord! is at 


hand. 


Let no man deceive you by any means: for ex: 


cept there come the* falling away first, and the man* of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; who opposeth and 


1 Of Christ. 


you, saying that that day will 
come, except there come the fall- 
ing away first.” But, owing to the 
length of the sentence, the latter 
end of it forgets the beginning. 

}) arooracia, the falling away, | 
either that of which he had 
spoken to them while he was yet 
with them, or the falling away 
which was the common belief of 
Christians or which in his own 
mind was inseparable from the 
coming of Christ, which was to 
follow. For the use of the 
article, compare Apoc. xx. 3., 
&xpe reteoO Ta yikta Eryn. OF 
what nature was this falling 
away? What vision of apostasy 
rose before him as he wrote this? 
Was it within or without? per- 
manent or passing ? persecution 
by the heathen, or the disor- 
ganisation of the body of Christ 
itself? Was it the transition of 
the Church from its first love to 
a more secular and earthly state, 
or the letting loose of a spiritual 
world of evil, such as the Apostle 
describes in Eph. vi. 12.? So 
ideal a picture cannot properly 
be limited to any person or in- 
stitution. That it is an inward, 
not an outward evil that is de- 
picted, is implied in the name 
apostasy. Itis not the evil of 
the heathen world, sunk in gross- 
ness and unconsciousness, but 
evil rebelling against good, con- 
flicting with good in the spiritual 
world itself. And the conflict is 


‘and he is to be seen as he is. 


of the same nature, though in a 
wider sphere, as the strife of good 
and evil in the heart of the indi- 
vidual. It is that same strife, 
not as represented in the seventh 
of Romans, but at a later stage, 
when evil is fast becoming good, 
and the remembrance of the past 
itself is carrying men away from 
the truth. 

kal aroxadvp6p.| Antichrist, 
like Christ, is to be revealed: 
the outside is to be stripped off, 


6 dvOpwroe rij¢ dpapriac.| The 2 Us 
impersonation of sin. Compare Crs. 1 
Rom. vi. 6., 6 madXawoc &vOpwroe. ‘ 

6 vidg Tite axwdeiac.| Not who nl A 
brings others to perdition, but ff h 
who is perdition himself and the <i : 
son of perdition, the image of 
self-destroying evil. Compare 
for the expression, though there 
applied to an individual, John, 
xvii. 12.; also aipécere arwdeiac, 
in 2 Peter, ii. 1., and ’Avo\Avwr, 
in Rey. ix. 11. There is no 
reason to suppose that the de- 
scription of the text refers to 
an individual, any more than the 
prince of this world spoken of 
by our Saviour; the prince of 
the power of the air, in the Epi- 
stle to the Ephesians ; or the beast 
and false prophet, spoken of in 
the Book of Revelation. As 
Christ is a person, so evil is im- 
personated as his antagonist. 

4. 6 dyrixeipevoc, the opposer, | 
the same whom St. John calls 
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1 Add as dedy, 


Antichrist, here more indefinitely 
and generally expressed “the 
accuser of the brethren,” Rev. 
xii. 11.: not Satan himself, ac- 
cording to whose power he is de- 
scribed as working in ver. 9., yet 
scarcely distinguishable from 
him. 

breparpopmevoc ext mavra eyo- 
pevov Sedv, who exalteth, §c. | 
The image is taken from the de- 
scription of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in Dan. xi. 36.: kai woimjoe xara 
70 OéAnpa abrov: Kat 6 Baoreve 
tWwOhoerac Kal peyadvyOhoerat 
ext mavra Oedv cai AadhoEe UrE- 
poyka —kal eri ravrac Oeove rov 
marépwy avrov ov ovvjae. Com- 
pare also Dan. vii. 25.3; kal 
Adyoue mpo¢e Tov Vroroy adjoet. 
“ There are gods many and lords 
many,” and over all in his inso- 
lence does he place himself. 
Aeydpuevoy seems to be added as an 
euphemism, to avoid setting the 
heathen gods in the same rank 
with Jehovah. 

otCacpa, object of reverence, | 
used in Acts, xvii. 23., for idols. 

caBioa: here, as commonly in 
the New Testament, used intran- 
sitively. 

ei¢ Tov vadv rov Oeov, in the 
temple of God.| Either: (1.) the 
temple at Jerusalem ; or, (2.) the 
Christian Church ; or, (3.) more 
truly both, the one being the 
image of the other, as in our 
Lord’s words, — “ Destroy this 
temple.” ‘The use of the image 
may have been suggested by the 


recent attempt of Caligula to 
place his statue in the Temple, as 
well as by the common practice 
of deifying the Roman emperors. 
“In medio mihi Cesar erit, tem- 
plumque tenebit.” Compare Dan. 
ix. 27., él ro tepov ro PdeAvypa 
THC Epnpwoewc, quoted by our 
Lord in Matt. xxiv. 15.  Anti- 
christ, 6 dvrixeiyeroe, is not with- 
out, but within the Church, 
usurping the place of God. The 
Jewish Temple being regarded 
as the symbol of the Christian 
Church, or of the world itself, 
that other temple of God, the 
man of sin, is the personified and 
concentrated might of evil pos- 
sessing it by force. See Essay 
on the Man of Sin. 

amoveuvurra eavroy Ore eorw 
Sede, =arodeckvivra Eavrov Sedr. | 
These words carry on the thought 
which has preceded. He sits in 
the temple of God, and openly 


declares himself to be God. We 


are'not to imagine a person 
suddenly coming forward and 
claiming divine honours. This 
would be, not a mystery of ini- 
quity, but an absurdity. What 
the Apostle is speaking of is a 
form of evil springing out of the 
state of the world itself, to which 
mankind are ready to give ho- 
mage. 

5. Comp. 1 Thess. iii. 4. This 
that I am telling you may sound 
strange. But do ye not remem- 
ber that ye have heard it before 
from me by word of mouth, when 
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exalteth himself over* all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he! sitteth in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he is God,—Re- 
member ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told 
you these things? And now ye know what with- 
holdeth, that he* may be revealed in his proper* time. 


1 Add as God. 


I was yet with you. I do but hindrance of Antichrist is plain 


hint to you now what I then told 
you more fully.” Or we may trace 
the connexion in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. How is it that you 
have taken up these extravagant 
notions about the immediate 
coming of Christ? Have you 
forgotten what I told you about 
the manifestation of Antichrist 
and the interval which must pre- 
cede? Comp. 1 John, ii. 21., 
where the Apostle refers in the 
same way to the knowledge which 
his converts had of the appear- 
ance of Antichrist—-“I wrote 
not unto you, because ye know 
not the truth, but because ye 
know it.” 

6. cai viv, and now.|] Not of 
time, but of transition, and con- 


necting both with what precedes © 
-and what follows:—‘“ And now 


when you call to mind what I 
told you, you know further what 
hinders Antichrist, even as Anti- 
christ hinders the coming of 
Christ.” 
 eig 70 aroxadudOiva, that he 
may be revealed.| The coming 
of Antichrist, like that of Christ, 
has its appointed time. Men 
were looking for the day of the 
Lord, but it was not yet; Anti- 
christ must first come. They 
would look for Antichrist, but 
it was not yet. 

That ro xaréxoy refers to the 


from 6 xaréywy in the succeeding 
verse. As in the case of Anti- 
christ itself, the change of gen- 
der indicates that the hindrance 
spoken of may be regarded in- 
differently as a thing or as a 
person. 

“'That which letteth” has been 
variously explained to mean the 
prayers of Christians, or the 
ministry of the Apostle himself, 
or the Roman empire, about the 
destruction of which the Apostle 
expresses himself in dark and 
enigmatic terms; or, more gene- 
rally, the purpose of God to delay 
its appearance. That the Roman 
empire was a limit to the anarchy 
and licentiousness of the world 
is a natural view to us. But we 
no not find anywhere else in the 
writings of St. Paul any similar 
view, nor is it easy to see how 
the Roman empire could be said 
to curb or restrain forms of 
spiritual evil, although it might 
seem to stand between the world 
and the papacy, or between the 
world and the irruption of the 
barbarians. Compare Essay on 
the Man of Sin. 

The subject admits also of 
being regarded in a more general 
way. Again and again, in Scrip- 
ture occurs the idea of an order 
and series of events, not to be 
anticipated in the providence of 
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1 dvadeoe. 


God. Thus our Saviour says: — 
“Tt is not for you to know the 
times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own 
power.” The Gospel itself comes 
“in the fulness of time.” There 
is a fitness of times and seasons, 
preparations and tendencies go- 
ing before, and the final event 
following them. As in the Old 
Testament, “the iniquity of 
the Amorites is not yet fall,” so 
in the New, God is described 
as waiting and interposing hin- 
drances that the order of Provi- 
dence may not be inverted. 

7. ro yap puorhpioy Hon... Tie 
dvopiac. | uvorhpioyis here opposed 
to droxadupOijva, as ion... to év 
TP Eavrov Kaip@. pLvaThpwoy ric dvo- 
piac does not differ from arocracia, 
except as it expresses the hidden 
spiritual character of the wick- 
edness about to come upon the 
earth. (Comp. for the expression 
1 Tim. iii. 16., eboe€eiac puorhpror, 
as it were, in connexion with the 
secret counsels of God.) Comp. 
1 John, iv. 3.:—“ This is that 
spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come ; 
and even now already is it in 
the world.” 

povoy oKaréxwv.] Not(1.) for 


2 Add rijs. 
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3 méubet. 


the mystery of iniquity already 
works, but only as a mystery, 
until he that now hinders be taken 
out of the way, with a stop after 
povoy; thus, jon and pdvoy agree 
but ill together, and a false em- 
phasis is laid on puorfpior. It is 
better to take pdvov with the fol- 
lowing clause, and supply éove. 
(2.) For the mystery of iniquity 
already works, only he who now 
letteth will let. (Comp. Gal. ii. 
10.: pdvov Tov rTwWXar iva pynpo- 
VEvwpeEY.) 

For the general sense of the 
passage, comp. 1 John, ii. 17.:—. 
*“ As ye have heard that Anti- 
christ shall come, even now there 
are many Antichrists whereby 
we know that it is the last time.” 
Hidden in the bosom of the earth 
and of the world, the power of 
Antichrist is already stirring, a 
mystery still, even as the be- 
liever’s life is hidden with Christ 
and God. The depth of evil as 
of good is discerned by the spi- 
ritual eye before it is seen by 
other men, 

8, cat rére.] And then when 
he that letteth is taken out of the 
way, that lawless one shall be 
revealed. Yet not to have a 
long reign on the earth. Before 
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For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only 
there* is he who letteth now, until he be taken 
out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall slay’ with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming: 
whose coming is after the working of Satan with all 
power and *lying signs and wonders, and with all de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness for* them that perish; 
because they received not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved. And for this cause God doth 


1 Consume. 


describing his appearance, the 
Apostle, as it were by way of 
consolation to the Church, anti- 
cipates his destruction, 

T@) TvEevpare TOU ordoparoc avrod | 
is a poetical expression taken 
from the Old Testament. It im- 
plies, first, the power of God, as 
in Psalm xxxiii. 6., where it is 
said, the host of the heavens 
were made “ by the breath of his 
mouth ;” secondly, the wrath of 
God, as in Isaiah, xi. 4., where 
nearly the same expression oc- 
curs as in this passage: — “He 
shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall he slay 
the wicked.” 

Th eripaveig THC Tapovsiac ai- 
rov, with the brightness of his 
coming.| The word érpavea 
may either express the reality 
and vividness of his coming, or 
may be considered as meaning 
the “ mere apparition of his pre- 
sence ;” as Bengel says-— Appa- 
ritio adventiis ipso adventu prior 
est vel certé prima ipsims ad- 
venttis emicatio, uti éripavera rnc 
Hpépac. 

3—10. The Apostle having 
anticipated the overthrow of anti- 


Christ, returns to the description 
of him, whose presence will be, 
yea, and now is, according to the 
working of Satan, with all false 
power and all false signs and 
wonders (zao7n and Wevdove both 
refer to all the substantives), and 
in all unrighteous deceit to the 
lost, because they did not receive 
the truth for their salvation. In 
the words ddux. rote droddvpévore 
the dative implies that the false- 
hood has a natural and congenial 
effect on them. It is a falsehood 
apt to deceive them. Yet the 
cause of this is in themselves, 
because they have not received 
the truth in love—they have not 
learnt to love the truth. The 
expression, not receiving the love 
of the truth, does not imply any 
higher degree of alienation from 
the truth than the simpler form 
of words, “not receiving the 
truth.” It is a periphrasis agree- 
able to the Apostle’s mode of 
speech, but not equally so to our 
own idiom. 

11. dca rovro.] “He that hath 
to him shall be given, and he 
that hath not shall lose even that 
which he hath.” According to 
the view of the Apostle, God not 
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par" 
1 da apxijs- 


only, in our phraseology, permits 
sin, but even causes it as a punish- 
ment for previous sin. Comp. 
Rom. i. 24., also x., and Essay on 
Predestination. He hardens Pha- 
raoh’s heart; He puts a lying 
spirit into the mouth of Ahab’s 
‘prophets. He designedly de- 
ceives those who deceive them- 
selves. So Isaiah, lxiii. 17.: ri 
ethaynoac ipdc Kupte ao rhe bd0U 
gov, eoxAijpuvac rac Kapdlac hpor. 

To soften réu7e: into the sense 
of “permits to go,” or ic rd m- 
orevour into a mere result, is 


contrary to the use of language, ~ 


as it is to the form of thought, in 
the age of the Apostles. 

12, iva «pilav mavrec. | 
There are altogether three stages 
mentioned : — First, they would 
not receive the truth ; therefore, 
secondly, God sent them a delu- 
sion that, thirdly, they might be 
punished for their unbelief. 

The prophecy of the man of 
sin may be summed up under the 
following heads: — 

(1.) The man of sin is de- 
scribed as an apostasy, that is, as 
arising within the Church. 


Pee de c 4 e “A > lal 4 9 \ ‘\ c 
avtos S€ 6 KUptos Nuav Incods 6” ypioros Kat [6] 


2 Omit 6. 


(2.) As sitting in the Temple 
of God, setting himself above all 
other religions, and founding a 
new one. | 

(3.) As delayed for a time by 
some thing or person. 

(4.) As immediately preceding 
the coming of Christ. 

13. ‘Hpeic oé, | sc. St. Paul, 
speaking of himself in the plural. 
As in chap. 1. the punishment of 
the wicked recalls the Apostle to 
the salvation of his converts; 
ver. 13. and 14. contrast with 11 
and 12. wriore: ddnOeiac answer- 
ing to miorevoa Wevder. 

T? O&@ wavrore rept 
Compare Rom. i. 8. 

drapyhy, firstfruits,| B. G. v., 
thatis, in comparison with the rest 
of the world. Comp. James, i. 18. ; 
Rom. viii. There is considerable 
MS. authority (A. f. g.) in favour 
of dx’ dpxijc, from the beginning, 
which is thereading of the Textus 


bear. 


Receptus ; 80, pd rwv aiwvwr, mpd 


karafsodfc kdopov. According to 
this reading, St. Paul regards the 
election of his converts as exist- 
ing from the beginning in the 
counsels of God; he transfers 


(Cu. It. 
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send! them strong delusion, that they should believe a 
lie: that they all might be damned who believed not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. 

BUT we are bound to give thanks always to God for 
you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because God chose 
you’ a firstfruits to salvation through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth: whereunto he called 
you by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the lessons which ye have been taught, whether by 


word, or our epistle. 


1 Shall send. 


them to the invisible world. It 
would be natural to say, I thank 
God “that you received the 
word of truth.” But the Apostle 
regards them as long ago ad- 
mitted into the church, even from 
eternity, as though the purpose of 
God respecting them must have 
always been. 

év dyraopm mvevparoc Kal rliorEt 
&dnfeiac, | expresses, not the in- 
strument by which God works, 
but the state into which he trans- 
forms those whom he chooses. 
We may regard the expression as 
another instance of St. Paul’s 
“mixed modes,” blending the 
word of God in itself with the 
word of God inthe human heart. 

14. cic 6, unto all which, se. 
drapx)) ig cwrnpiay ev ayvacp@ 
MVEVMATOC, Ke T. A. 

cic mepiroinow ddénc| is a re- 
sumption of cic owrnpiay in the 
previous verse. “To the ob- 
taining of the glory of the Lord ;” 
like wepiroinow owrnpiac, in 1 
Thess. v.9. Or wepiroinowe may 


be taken passively (comp. Mal. 


iii. 17., 1 Pet. ii.9.), and ddénc¢ asa 
Hebrew genitive “for a glorious 


Now our Lord Jesus Christ him- 


2 God hath from the beginning chosen you. 


‘possession.” The first of these 
two explanations agrees best 
with the connexion. 

15. It might seem as if, when 
election is spoken of, God had 
already done all, and nothing was 
left for man todo. The opposite 
inference is that of the Apostle. 


- Uneonscious of what we should 


term the logical inconsistency, 
he immediately adds — “ Stand 
fast therefore;” be not shaken in 
mind or troubled, and hold fast 
what [taught you, either by word, 
or by Epistle. You might be 
shaken if you did not know the 
purpose of God towards you ; but 
knowing it, be therefore at rest. 

16—17. The same thought is 
continued in reference to the 
trouble and fear of the Church : 
“Be not soon shaken in your 
minds, but stand fast; and may 
our Lord Jesus Christ and God | 
the Father, who loved us, com- 
fort your hearts and stablish you 
in all you do and say!” 

mapakAnov aiwviar, | “a conso- 
lation that reaches to the life 
that now is, and to that which is 
to come.” 
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> 7 
avOparrav. 
1 Kal. 


The Greek philosopher spoke 
of wisdom as an idrpeva Wuyxje, as 
we speak of the Gospel as re- 
medial to the ills of human 
nature. St. Paul uses stronger 
language; with him the Gospel 
is a consolation. Within and 
without, the Christian is suffer- 
ing in this evil world (év ro 
mapecrare aiwve mwovnp@). The 


Gospel makes him sensible of this - 


state, and at the same time turns 
his sorrow into joy. If his suf- 
fering abounds, his consolation 
much more abounds; and God, 
who is spoken of under many ti- 
tles as the Author of the Gospel, 
has this one especially in the 
writings of St. Paul,— that he is 
the God of all consolation. (Rom. 
xy. 5.; 2 Cor. i. 3.) 

Ill. The Epistle as usual con- 
cludes with exhortation. 

For what remains, says the 
Apostle, pray for us, and-yet not 
for us, but for the success of the 
Gospel; and for us also, that we 
may be delivered from persecu- 
tion, for all men have not faith. 
But though men are faithless, 
God is faithful who will streng- 
then and deliver you from the 
evil. And we have faith in the 
Lord, that ye will do as we ex- 
hort you, and may he guide your 
hearts to love God and abide 
patiently in Christ! 

Now what we do exhort you 


ov yap TAaVT@V 1H TLOTLS. 


2 Add suas. 


N f'8 € 
TWLOTOS de E€OTW O 


3 Adyw Kal epyy. 


to, brethren, by the name ye 
bear, is this,— to withdraw from 
the authors of disorder among 
you, who walk not according to 
the instructions they received of 
us. For ye know how far from 
disorder our walk was. We did 
not eat our bread for nothing, 
though we might have done so; 
but we worked with our own 
hands, partly for your example, 
partly to prevent our being bur- 
densome to you. ‘The reason 
why we say all this is, that we 
hear a report of certain disorderly 
members of the Church, who ma 
be said to mind every noise 
business but their own. Such 
we exhort and desire in the Lord 
Jesus to work peaceably and get 
their own living. But ye, bre- 
thren, be not weary of setting 
the better example. And if there 
be others who will not follow it, 
and disobey this our present com- 
mand, mark and avoid them, and 
yet remember that they are not 
enemies, but brethren. And may 
the author of peace give you 
peace always everywhere! 

mpocevyxeabe ... TEPL Hor, pray 
for us.| But for what? that the 
word of God may run and be 
glorified. It is after the manner 
of the Apostle, to put that as a 
wish for himself, which was a 
wish for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. 
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self, and God! our Father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort? and stablish your hearts in 
every good work and word.® 

Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 
Lord may have free course, and be glorified, even as it 
is with you: and that we may be delivered from the 
*strange and wicked ones: for all men have not faith. 


But God* is faithful, who shall stablish you, and keep 


1 Add even. 
’ Word and work. 


do€aZnrat. | Comp. Acts, xiii. 4., 
* And when the Gentiles heard 
this.. they glorified the word of the 
Lord:” and for rpéxn, Ps. exlvii. 
15., Ewe rayoue dpapetra 6 Noyoe. 
So, 2 Tim. ii. 9.:— 6 Adyoe rov 
Seov od d€derat. 

2. cal iva pvoOoper, and that 
we may be delivered.| The first 
thought of the Apostle was for 
the success of the Gospel; then 
followed the shrinking of the 
flesh from the dangers which 
awaited him. 

The same shrinking of the 
flesh is traceable elsewhere, in 
Rom. xv. 31.; 2 Cor. i. 8,9. It 
was not a fear of death, nor was 
it merely the wish to be pre- 
served for his master’s service ; 
but a natural human feeling, 
which, in later life, had passed 
away. (Phil. ii. 17.; 2 Tim. iv. 
7.) It may be not unreasonably 
connected with his bodily pre- 
sence, which his adversaries said 
was weak and hisspeech contemp- 
tible. (2 Cor. x. 10.) In this pas- 
sage the adversaries to whom 
he refers are not his opponents 
at Thessalonica, which he had 
left, but at Corinth, where he 
probably was at this time, the 
false brethren of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The 


? Comfort your hearts, and stablish you. 
* The Lord. 


words themselves indicate that 
he is speaking of those who are 
in a certain sense Christians. 
For why should he say ob yap 
Tavrwy i) wioric, of mere heathens 
or mere Jews? It wouldj be 
like saying, “Pray God to deliver 
me from my enemies, for all men 
are not Christians;” or, “ Pray 
God to deliver me from Jews 
or heathens, for they are uncon- 
verted ;”—a self-evident remark, 
which it would be unmeaning to 
attribute to him. . We are, there- 
fore, led to infer that the words re- 
late tothe false brethren, the appa- 
rent friends, but secret enemies, 
such as those who came, in Gal. 
ii., to spy out the liberty of the 
Gospel, and were not separated 
by any marked line from the dis- 
ciples. Supposing this view to 
be the true one, we may para- 
phrase as follows : —“‘Pray God 
that we may be delivered from evil 
men ; fornotall professors are true 
Christians.” Comp. Rom. xv. 31. 

tav arérwy.| Hesych., droza 
Eéva, éviore O€ aroroy Tov Cevor 
kal exDecpoy, kat rapn\X\aypévoy, i} 
Kai wovnpoy Kat aioypor éyer Kat 
xarexdv. The article defines 
them as the class of the Apostle’s 
enemies. 

3. Though men are unfaithful, 


[Cu. Ill. 
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1 «Upwos. 2 Omit duty nad erorhoare Kat. 


yet God is faithful. Compare as elsewhere, the Apostle speaks 


Rom. iii. 4. Though there are 
false brethren who have not the 
faith, yet God is faithful, and 
will deliver you from the evil. 
The connecting link between this 
verse and the preceding is formed 
by the two words ziorte and ro- 
vnpoc. ‘The Apostle, more anx- 
ious for others than for himself, 
changes the person, and passes 
suddenly from the thought of his 
own danger to that of the Thes- 
salonians. 

Commentators are not agreed 
whether rov zovnpoi is to be taken 
as neuter or masculine; and whe- 
ther, in the latter case, it refers 
to Satan or the man of sin, or is 
a collective name for bad men in 
general. The transition from 
the plural in the preceding verse 
to the singular is certainly pos- 
sible: the form of Antichrist 
may be again for a moment rising 
before the Apostle’s eyes. But it 
is simpler to take the words as a 
neuter, “from evil.” (Compare 
Matt. v. 39.,vi. 13.) Itis an evil 
common to himself and them, the 
evil of persecution, and from 
which, feeling for them rather 
than for himself, he prays that 
they may be delivered. 

4, reroifaper d¢ €v upiy. | Here, 


of believing, hoping, doing all 
things in Christ. We lead an 
ordinary life, as well as a reli- 
gious one; but with the Apostle 
his ordinary life is his religious 
one, and hence he uses religious 
expressions in reference to all 
that he says and does. 

é@ tpdc] expresses that this 
confidence, though in the Lord, 
reaches also to the Thessalonians 
themselves. 

It is characteristic of St. Paul 
to admonish under the form of 
praise. As in familiar language, 
we say, “I am sure you will 
do it,” with thé meaning, “ You 
ought to do it ;”—so the Apostle 
is confident of his Thessalonian 
converts, meaning thereby to sta- 
blish them in the faith. 

5. “Iam confident,” the Apostle 
has just said, “you will do and are 
doing what I bid;” and yet, with 
a sort of happy inconsistency, he 
adds, —“ May God perfect you!” 
They are to trust as he trusts, also 
to themselves; and still he prays 
God to guide their hearts into 
the love of God and the imita- 


tion of the patience of Christ, in 
waiting for his appearing. Comp. — 


1 Thess. i. 10. 








rod xpiorov.] Genitive whether _ 
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you from evil. And we have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do and will do the things 
which we command you and ye have done.t’ And the 
Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and into 
the patient waiting for Christ. 

Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the 


1 Omit and ye have done. 


of object or subject, whether tion or exclusion from the Lord’s 


“patient waiting for Christ, or 
patience which Christ gives,” 
uncertain. Compare traxo)) xpr- 
oTov, eiphyn xpoTov, vroporv) Tic 
éXzivoc. 

6. From the & rapayyé\doper 
of the fourth verse, the Apostle 
passes on to particular instruc- 


tions; év dvdpuare rov Kupiov hoy, 


“T solemnly enjoin you.” 

The remaining paragraph of 
this Epistle is important, as bear- 
ing on the degree and manner of 
authority which the Apostle ex- 
ercised over the Churches. It 
seems to have been of a mixed 
kind, partly official and partly 
moral, springing from the sense 
of what the Apostle had done 
for the Church, in bringing them 
to the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus, yet also claimed by him as 
a right. In any voluntary so- 
ciety like the early Christian 
Church, the enforcement of such 
an authority must have depended 
on feeling and opinion. There 
was no other way of enforcement 
in the last resort but the separa- 
tion of the individual offending, 
or, rather, the separation of the 
society itself from the individual. 
Of this we find several traces, not 
in the set form of excommunica- 


supper (although such exclusion 
was doubtless implied in it); 
rather it is a counsel or sentence 
of the Apostle, more or less formal 
in different cases, intended to 
exert a moral, and apparently 
even a physical effect, and not 
always given where it appears 
to have been deserved. The in- 
cestuous person is to be delivered 
to Satan, not that he may perish 
everlastingly, but for “the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.” So Hymenzus and 
Philetus, “that they may learn not 
to blaspheme.” In the Galatian 
Church, on the other hand, not- 
withstanding the rebellion against 
the Apostle’s authority, nothing 
is said of his opponents ceasing 
to be the Church. In the Phi- 
lippians, he tolerates those who 
preach “Christ of contention.” 
To the Thessalonian Church he 
says, that if there are any wild 
enthusiasts neglecting their daily 
occupation, they are to hold no 
communication with them, as he 
wrote to the Corinthians, “ not to 
keep company with fornicators.” 
But it is remarkable that, in the 
Epistle in which this very precept 
occurs, he says nothing of the 
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1 wapéraée, 2 pixta Kal jmepay. 
expulsion of those who main- 
tained that the Resurrection was 
passed already. 1 Cor. xv. 12. 

oré\NcoOa bac ard wavToc... 
Aeaapes | Compare tzooré\\e 
éavroyv, Gal. ii. 12. 


Karariy rapacooy, according to 
the lesson.| As in ver. 10. he 
says, “ While we were yet with 
you, this we commanded you, 
that, if a man will not work, 
neither let him eat.” Comp. 1 
Thess. iv. 11, 12. 

7. In exhorting you not to be 
idle and walk disorderly, we do but 
exhort you to follow ourexample, 
who were not disorderly among 
you. 

mic det ppetoOar tude and dre 
- ovK, kK. tT. X.] Both follow otdare: 
“Ye know how ye ought to 
imitate us; ye know that we 
were not disorderly.” The latter 
clause may be considered as an 
explanation of wc. 

8. Neither were we idle nor 
ate our bread for nothing, [re- 


3 81a Tod Kuplov yuwr "Incod xpiorrod. 


ceiving it] at the hands of any, 
but we ate it, toiling day and 
night that we might not be a 
burden to any. Comp. 1 Cor. ix., 
where the Apostle speaks in the 
same tone. He might claim sup- 


port of them, but he would not; 


and the very fact of his not doing 
so they seem to have turned into 
a charge against him, of not being 
an Apostle. So here he guards, 
in the following verse, against this 
being construed into a giving up 
of his authority. 

9. oby bri obk Exopev. | I do not 
mean to say that I have no right 
or power to claim support from 
you, butI give up the right that I 
may bean example to you. oby dre 
is arestriction on what preceded. 

10. cai yap, for even.| For 
while we were with you, we gave 
you precept as well as example, 
to the effect, that if one would not 
work, neither let him eat. The 
caé connects with the 6th and 7th 
verses ; while the yap gives the 
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7 lesson* which ye! received of us. 
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For yourselves know 


8 how ye ought to follow us: for we behaved not ourselves 


13 
14 


disorderly among you; neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought; but wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable to any 
of you: not because we have not power, but to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. For? when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither let* him eat. For we hear 
that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
busy* only with what is not their own business. Now 
them that are such we command and exhort in the’ 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and 
eat their own bread. But ye, brethren, be not weary 


in well doing. 
1 He. 


reason or proof of what preceded. 
We exhort you, and while we 
were with you we exhorted you, 
which last is also the proof that 


_ it was only as an example we 


wronged ourselves. 

There is a distinction between 
the minister and the hearer of 
the Gospel, the clergy and the 
laity, the Apostle and the disci- 
ple; and St. Paul, as a preacher 
of the Gospel, makes himself as 
the hearer “ to win some.” 

11. For we hear that there 
are some among you who walk 
disorderly, doing nothing but 
what is useless, busy only with 
what is not their own business. 
Comp. Quintilian: “ Afer venuste 
Maliium Suram multuminagendo 
discursantem, salientem, manus 
jactantem, togam dejicientem et 
reponentem, non agere dixit sed 
satagere.” Compare also Plato’s 
definition of étucatocvyn* ra Eavrov 
mparrey, in Rep. iv. 


2 Add even. 


And if any man obey not our word by 


3 By our. 


12. pera hovyiac is opposed to 
Tepiepyia, as éauT@y aprov to pndev 
épyalopevor, “ without raising a 
disturbance.” 

13. ju €yKxaxhonre KadoTowvr- 
rec.| After rebuking some for 
giving up their daily employ- 
ments, for not eating in the sweat 
of their brow, he passes on to en- 
treat those who had not incurred 
the reproof, to continue as they 
were, not to be weary of well 
doing. 

14, This verse has received 
three explanations, the first two 
of which need only be mentioned 
to be set aside: —(1.) Indicate 
this man to me by letter, which 
is equally objectionable, on the 
ground ofthe sense and of the 
language. Even though d:a ripe 
eriotoAne might mean “by the 
letter in which you answer 
this,” the words po) ovvava- 
piyvvo0ar(the true reading) would 
not cohere. Sucha request seems 
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also to be out of character with 
the simplicity of the Apostolical 
age. (2.) Set a mark on this 
man by the Epistle, ¢. e., pointing 
out what precept in the Epistle 
he has disobeyed, which is over- 
refined and farfetched. The ob- 
vious explanation is the true 
one: — “Set a mark upon this 
man with a view to holding no 
intercourse with him;” the words 
TO) Adyw Hor dia THE éemvoTorARe, 
“ to our word as communicated 
in this Epistle,” being taken with 
VTAKOVEL, 


15. cxaéis used here as a weaker 
d)\d, this verse being really ad- 
versative to the preceding. The 
meaning is: — “ Hold no inter- 
course with the man, but do not 
count him as an enemy, but ad- 
monish him as a brother.” The 
flaw may have arisen from the 
antithetical negative and positive 
form of ver. 15. Or the Apostle 
may not feel the first thought 
and afterthought to be inconsis- 
tent ; or kaé may be used from a 
mere awkwardness of languagein 
consequence of the coming dad, 
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this epistle, note that man, and have no company with 
him, that he may be ashamed. Yet count him not as 


an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. 


And* may 


the Lord of peace himself give you peace always every- 


where.! 


The Lord be with you all. 


The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 


the token in every epistle: 


so I write. The grace of 


our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.? 


1 By all means. 


2 Add The second epistle to the Thessalonians was written from Athens. 


16. atrd¢ dé] partly expresses 
the earnestness of the Apostle’s 
prayer, and is in part opposed to 
peace obtained by merely human 
efforts. “ Have peace among 
yourselves, and may the Lord 
himself give you peace!” a vale- 
diction not without a latent allu- 
sion to the disorder of the Church. 

17. 6 doracpdc.| See note at 
the end of the Epistle to the Ga- 
lations, 6 refers to the sentence 


VOL. ke 


preceding, and not to the word 
doragpuoc, comp. li. 14, 

év wach éxcatohn. See Essay 
“On the Probability that many 
of St. Paul’s Epistles have been 
lost.” 

18. pera wavrwy dpor,| not 
with the disorderly members, as 
well as with those who walk or- 
derly, but as above (i. 3.), pleo- 
nastic. 
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ON THE MAN OF SIN. 


WHETHER the prophecy of the man of sin is fulfilled or unfulfilled, 
— whether it is to be explained from the immediate circle of 
the Apostle’s life, or from the distant future, — whether it relates 
to an individual or to an idea, to the Pharisees or to the Gno- 
stics, — whether “the man of sin” himself be Nero as Chrysostom 
imagined, or the impersonation of heresy as Theodoret and others, or 
the pope as the reformers, or the reformers as the pope, or Mahomet 
as the Greek Church, or the Emperor Caligula as Grotius, or Titus 
as Wetstein, or Simon Magus as Hammond, or Simon the son of 
Gioras as Usteri and Le Clere, or Cromwell as Englishmen who 
were his subjects sometimes said, or the French revolution, 
or Napoleon, as the last generation, or some embodiment or power of 
evil which is yet to come, as was the opinion of several of the 
Fathers, and is also that of some modern writers ; — whether “ that 
which letteth, and he which letteth, and will let until he be taken 
out of the way,” is the Roman Empire, which was likewise a com- 
mon opinion of the Fathers, or the German Empire, as was main- . 
tained by the early opponents of the papacy, or the purpose of God 
that the Gospel should be first preached, as was held by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Theodoret, or the outpouring of spiritual gifts 
as Chrysostom inclined to think, or Nero as Wetstein, or Vitellius, 
who was proconsul of Judea in Caligula’s time, as Grotius, or Elijah 
the prophet, who “ must first come” according to the Jewish belief, or 
St. Paul himself as a recent interpreter ;—whether the temple of God 
isthe Christian Church or the temple at Jerusalem, or both, or neither, 
that is to say some temple hereafter to be built, or the temple of 
the human soul, a figure which the Apostle elsewhere employs ; — 
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whether the coming of Christ be His coming to judge the world at 
the last day, or the anticipation of that judgment on the Jews in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or the one the lesser, the other the greater 
fulfilment of the same prediction ; — are some of the principal ques- 
tions which in ancient or modern times have been raised by inter- 
preters respecting the second chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

Most of these questions may be set aside, as having no real bearing 
upon the interpretation of the Epistle. They are not found but 
brought there. When it is remembered that at this period of his life, 
as the words of the Epistle imply, St. Paul himself expected “to 
remain and be alive” (1 Thess. iv. 17.) in the day of the Lord, and 
that he expressly states that the coming of Christ was to be preceded 
by Antichrist, and that the coming of Antichrist was again re- 
strained by that which let, it is clear that the vision of the future 
must be confined within narrow bounds, that is, within ten, twenty, 
or thirty years at the utmost, if it be not that the acts of the drama 
are contemporary, or certainly very near, “for the mystery of ini- 
quity already worketh.” It is not, therefore, in the wider sphere of 
the history of the world, but in the life of the Apostle, in the 
cities of Asia or Judea, perhaps at Rome in the days of Caligula or 
Nero, that we must look for the events, or shadow of events, which 
form the basis of the prophecy. 

It is necessary to warn the reader, that we are not about to add 
another to the multitude of guesses which exist already. Our 
inquiry will relate rather to the style and structure of the prophecy, 
than to the opinions of interpreters respecting the facts which 
may be regarded as its fulfilment. The real facts may not have 
been recorded; they may have been too minute to be observed by 
us; they may also have been transfigured before the spiritual eye, 
until they are no longer recognisable as historical events. What 


we are attempting is not the solution of a riddle, or the reading of a 


hieroglyphic, but the comparison of one part of Scripture with 
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another; and the comprehension of it, if possible, not in the letter 
but in the spirit. 

And although it is true that there may be a disadvantage in ex- 
cluding from our consideration all those topics from which the study 
of this remarkable passage has hitherto derived its interest and zest, 
let us pause to remember also how many dangers are avoided. We 
shall run no risk of attributing an exaggerated importance to the 
history of our own time. We shall be under no temptation to point 
the words of St. Paul against an ancient enemy. We shall have no 
inclination to adapt the proportions of lesser events to the main 
event or figure which we make the centre of our system. We may 
hope to escape the charge which has been brought against writers 
on these subjects, that they explain “history by prophecy.” ‘There 
will be no fear of our forging weapons of persecution for one body 
or party of Christians to use against another. We shall be in no 
danger of losing the simplicity of the Gospel in Apocalyptic fancies. 
Our own opinions, perhaps even changes of opinion, will not be im- 
posed on others as an interpretation of Scripture, with a degree 
of authority which is only the veil of their extreme uncertainty. 
All these reproaches, however unconsciously and innocently they 
may be incurred by good and learned men, are injuries to the truth 
and dishonours to the word of God, 


“The man of sin” is not a mere detached prophecy. It formed a 
leading subject of the Apostle’s teaching. He introduces it with 
express reference to the fact, that on his visit to the Thessalonians 
he had warned them of it; and this not only in general terms, but 
with special mention of the times of his appearing, and the influ- 
ences by which his revelation was withheld. ‘ Remember ye not, 
that when I was yet with you I told you these things?” What he 
had told them is contained in the description which precedes, and 
which is definite and precise; that man of sin, “the son of perdi- 
tion; who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple 
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of God, shewing himself that he is God.” All this was not new to 
the Thessalonian converts ; they even knew of that which withheld, 
that he might be revealed in his own time. The Apostle adds a 
few other traits in the verses which follow; “whose coming is after 


the working of Satan, with all power and lying signs and wonders, 


and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish.” 

The sources of our information are so limited, that we are able 
to pronounce at once, that we know of no person or power existing 
in the lifetime of the Apostle, to which most of the above features 
will apply. We cannot say that “the man of sin” was Caligula, 
whose reign had terminated about twelve years before this; or 
Nero, who had just mounted the imperial throne, or Simon the son 
of Gioras, the leader of the fanatics at Jerusalem, who had hardly 
come forth into public view; still less Vitellius, Vespasian, or Titus. 
Such guesses are only more probable than the wider ones, because 
they relate to persons who were actually or almost within the 
horizon of the Apostle’s eye; but they are inconsistent with the 
general character of the prophecy, and offer no remarkable coinci- 
dences with its details. In any succession of historical events, it is 
possible to find war and peace, order and anarchy, a king and a 
usurper, a lawless force and a restraining power. General resem- 
blances of this kind prove nothing ; the good and evil of every age 
find an expression in the language of prophecy. In times of crisis 
or revolution men naturally apply the words of the Apostle to 
themselves. .Even the quiet tenor of ordinary life has been “set on 
fire” by the torch of enthusiasm. But we must not confuse the 
original meaning of the prophecy with the application of it which 
is on the lips of the preacher after 1800 years. The vision of 
evil which the Apostle saw was around and very near him; it 
hung like a cloud over the first age of the Church; it cannot be 
dispersed in generalities; we look in vain for itin the distant future. 

If, confessing that no known person or event agrees with the 
description of the prophecy, we try another method, and interpret 
the second chapter of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians en- 
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tirely from itself, we shall probably infer that, by the terms “man 
of sin,” “son of perdition,” St. Paul has in view a real person, and 
that by his “ sitting in the temple of God” is meant literally his en- 
thronement in the temple at Jerusalem. The grossness of the delu- 
sion which is attributed to his followers falls in with such an inter- 
pretation. The word “apostasy” is a further indication that the new 
God or teacher stands in some relation either to Judaism or Chris- 
tianity. He is not a mere ordinary individual coming forth from 
the crowd and practising an imposture, any more than he is a statue 
of wood or stone, but the author or symbol of some new form of 
spiritual evil;—-a false Christ or false prophet, a Simon Magus, an 
Eleasai, or a Barcochab, The way has been preparing for him, 
underground in the hearts of men; he is waiting for his appointed 
hour. The founder of a false religion, claiming divine honours, an- 
nouncing himself as the new God of the Jewish Temple, influenc- 
ing the minds of men by every sort of magic art and spiritual de- 
ception, would most adequately correspond to the description of 
the Apostle, Such a one, he would seem to say, was to exist for a 
short time, and then vanish away, not before the superior power of 
truth, but before the actual force of Christ and his angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance. : 
Natural as such an interpretation may appear, it would probably 
be erroneous, and for this reason, that, like many other interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, it would rest too much on the words themselves, 
without considering the style of the language or the parallelisms in 
St. Paul’s own writings. The first question respecting all pro- 
phecies is, whether the language of them is figurative or literal, or 
how far figurative and how far literal. Figurative language will 
commonly detect itself, as in the trumpets, vials, numbers, of the 
Book of Revelation. The very symmetry of it will indicate its true 
nature, Events in history are not carried on by sevens, or by 
twelves; nor are they exactly limited by periods of time. Nor are 
the powers of nature or the kingdoms of this world divisible into 


four or ten. Accordingly, in such instances, we readily separate the 
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framework and compartments of the picture from the life and 
motion of the figures. But there are other passages in which the 
form and the thought are more closely united, in which the garment 
clings to the person, and cannot be put off without destroying the 
life of the prophecy. Interpretation of prophecy will, in these cases, 
be an imperfect analysis of what it is really impossible to analyse. 
Especially will this be so where the figures are traditional, and 
have acquired from use and familiarity a sort of permanent and 
apparently historical character. The vision of events themselves is 
then circumscribed by the circle of prophetic symbols. 

Taking in this important element, we find in Ezekiel and Daniel, 
in the discourses of our Lord respecting the end of the world, in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and to Timothy, as well as in the 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, and in the Book of Revelation, a 
series of images of the evil which was to come upon the world in 
the latter days, all together furnishing a sort of chain of prophecy 
between the Old Testament and the New, which gradually extends 
and seems to pass from the realms of history into the spiritual and 
unseen world. One of the first links in this chain is Ezekiel’s de- 
scription of Gog and Magog, the symbol of the tribes of the North, 
whom God will bring against the land of Israel, that he may be 
glorified in their destruction (xxxviii. 16, 17.). This prophecy, 
which is the beginning of many others, itself implies that it was 
not uttered by Ezekiel for the first time:—“Art thou he of whom 
I have spoken in old time by my servants the prophets of Israel, 
which prophesied in those days many years that I would bring thee 
against them?” (Compare Jer. ii.—iv.) The minds of the Jewish 
prophets in Babylon had been led to dwell on the powers of the 
North, since the Scythian tribes had spread themselves over Asia. 
Where could they find a more striking image of the power of God 
than in this mighty people, “covering” the world “like a cloud,” 
and suddenly, like a cloud, passing away,—which had probably in 
Josiah’s reign overspread Palestine itself? They had almost been 
seen by Ezekiel in the days of his youth, and the remembrance of 
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them had stamped themselves for ages on the Eastern world. His 
prophecy of them is little more than history, inspired only by the 
consciousness that there is One that ruleth among the children of 
men, There is no indication that Gog is other than a person, the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal. Nor is there apparently any 
form of spiritual evil that is symbolised in him; he is but the 
great enemy of Israel, who comes up with all his hosts against the 
people of God. ‘ 

Later in the series are the prophecies of Daniel, respecting the 
little horn and the kings of the North and South (vii. and xi.), which, 
though retaining a certain degree of resemblance to the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, present also a striking difference. It is a difference in spirit 
as well as in style and subject. We seem to have advanced another 
step in the revelation of God to man; with the vision of the king- 
doms of this world mingles also the vision of the final judgment. 
Every one admits and loves to trace the connexion between the 
evangelical prophecies, as they are often termed, and the Gospel 
itself, But perhaps it has not been equally observed that the Apo- 
calyptic prophecies are also a link of connexion between the Old 
Testament and the New. As the former anticipate the moral and 
spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, so do the latter anticipate 
the universality of the Gospel. No two books of the Old Testament 
itself bear a closer resemblance to each other, than the book of 
Daniel, the Apocalypse of the Old Testament, and the book of 
Revelation, which may be termed by its Greek name the Apocalypse 
of the New. Were the one placed at the end of the Old Testament, 
and the other at the beginning of the New, they would seem, more 
than any of the canonical writings, to bridge the chasm which 
separates, or appears to separate, the two parts of the Sacred 
Volume. Both alike differ from the older prophecies, in extending 
the purposes of God to all time and to all mankind. The earlier 
history of the Jews was itself a kind of prophecy, the earlier pro- 
phecies were a kind of history of the Jews and their neighbours, 
There was a time when other nations seemed to be out of the way, 
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and only occasionally to share in the mercies and judgments of God. 
But now the prophet lifted up his eyes east and west, north and 
south, to all countries of the earth, and saw in the history of the 
world the prelude to the final judgment. 

This is the kind of difference which separates the two prophecies 


of Daniel from that of Ezekiel respecting Gog and Magog. The 


one is a part of the history of the Jews; the other is a prophecy of 
the latter days, an anticipation of the judgment to come. That of 
Ezekiel is the germ of the other, and stands in the same relation 


to it, as the vision of the dry bones, in the same prophet, to the 


_ description of the general resurrection in the seventh and twelfth 


_ chapters of Daniel, or the vision of the Temple and the portions 


of the tribes, to the new Jerusalem and the 144,000, in the Book 
of Revelation. In Ezekiel we have not yet burst the bonds of the 


temporal dispensation ; in Daniel we already pass within the vail 


into another world. They occupy different places in Jewish history, 
the very dispersion of the Jews in Asia and Egypt tending to break 
down the force of local feelings, and leading them to include all 
nations within the circle of God’s providence. 

Parallel with this enlargement of the symbols of prophecy is the 
new and nobler meaning which is given to the worship of the 
tabernacle and to the Jewish history, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
A light is shed on both, derived, perhaps, from a wider experience 
of mankind, yet not the less coming down “from the author and 
father of lights.” First the prophets, then the law, become instinct 
with the life of the Gospel. The only difference is that in prophecy 
the new takes the place of the old, in a more gradual and less per- 
ceptible manner. The law is done away in Christ; the temple made 
with hands is destroyed, that another temple, not made with hands, 
may be raised up; and the discourses of Christ respecting the end of . 
the world, gather together in one all the threads of Old Testament 
prophecy. 

Thus, through the whole of the books of Scripture, from the 
earliest to the latest, the spirit of prophecy might be said to be 
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changing with the increasing purpose of God toman. But though 
the spirit changed, the imagery remained the same. The two pro- 
phecies which have been referred to, present more than one minute 
similarity with the second chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians ; as, for example, the insolence and impiety of the king 
“who shall exalt and magnify himself above every God,” xi. 36., 
which may be compared with 2 Thess. ii. 4., “ Who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or worshipped,” and 
“the pollution of the sanctuary of strength, and the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place,” xi. 31., quoted by our Lord, 
which recalls “ the man of sin sitting in the temple of God ;” also 
the words “have intelligence with them which forsake the holy 
covenant,” which are a periphrasis for “the apostasy.” It is not 
quite certain, nor is it important for our object to know, what was 
the original meaning of the passages of Daniel ; but whether they 
allude to the kings of Syria and Egypt, or in part also to the Romans, 
or relate to some unknown course of events, their original meaning in 
the Book of Daniel has no necessary connexion with their use and 
application by the Apostle. We might say, in the language of 
Bossuet, that St. Paul spoke by the spirit of Daniel, as St. Peter 
spoke by the mouth of Joel on the day of Pentecost, or as St. John 
himself spoke by the spirit of Ezekiel in Rev. xx. 8., where the 
names Gog and Magog are retained, though the meaning is gene- 
ralised. Many other instances may be found in which the general 
subject is changed, though the ornaments remain. The same symbols 
which once referred to the Temple or to the tribes of Israel, are 
again employed, without any precise meaning, of the Church and 
the world at large. 

It does not, therefore, follow, that, because the words of the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, or of our Lord, refer to the Romans, that they 


necessarily received this explanation from St. Paul, any more than ~ 


in the Book of Revelation, because mention is made of the hundred 
and forty and four thousand of the tribes of Israel, it follows that 
salvation was first to be given to the house of Israel. The forms of 
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good and evil are idealised in the language of prophecy. The same 
images are handed down from one generation of prophets to another; 
but the state of the world, which is symbolised by them, may change 
and become different. As in the interpretation of prophecy, many 
successions of events have, in different ages of the world, been thought 
to correspond with the words of Daniel, or of the Apocalypse ; so 
with the prophets themselves, there is a growth and adaptation of 
the same prophecy to various stages of human history. Not only 
_are there many mirrors of the meaning of prophecy in the history of 
the world, but more than this —the last prophecy is itself, as it were, 
the glass through which the prophet looks forward into the future. 
Hence the imagery of a prophecy in the New Testament will not 


be the clue to its true nature. Nay, it may be very far removed 


_ from it, sometimes even absolutely opposed to it. For it may refer 


A 
-_— 


to what is literal and historical, but the thing signified in the New 
Testament may be spiritual and ideal. Ordinary quotations from the 
Old Testament are to be explained by their context in the New 
Testament, not by their place in the Old. The same rule is appli- . 
cable to the prophecies of the Old Testament when transferred to 
the New. In both, the spirit has commonly taken the place of the 
letter, the evangelical truth has lighted up the prophetic symbol. 
So that the true key to the interpretation of a prophecy of St. Paul, 


is not the meaning of the same imagery in the Old Testament, but 
'_ the character of his own writings, “ Non, nisi ex ipso Paulo, Paulum 


_ potes interpretari.” The special sense is to be gathered from 


those points which he has distinct from the Old Testament, rather 
than those which he has in common with it. We do not feel certain 
that the man of sin, sitting in the temple of God, is more than a 
personification of the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet ; suggested, perhaps, by the worship of the Emperor 
which St. Paul had seen in the cities to which he had travelled, or 
by the attempt of Caligula, a few years previously, to place his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem. But he that “letteth, and will 


let, until he be taken out of the way,” and the lying signs and 
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wonders, with which the man of sin was to be accompanied, are 
traits which are peculiar to the Apostle, some of which are found 
elsewhere in his Epistles. Here, then, whether we are able to 
discern it or not, is something which we may naturally look for, not 
in the clouds of heaven; but in the history of the Apostolic age. 

In many other places of the New Testament, and even of the 
writings of St. Paul himself, mention occurs of strange forms of 
evil. It is observable that all of them are spiritual. There are 


differences in the description of them, not unlike the difference — 


which we may suppose to have existed between the author of the 
Epistles in which they are spoken of, St. Paul, and St. John; but 
they nowhere convey the impression that they represent political 
changes or revolutions in the kingdoms of men. The one Apostle 


is, as it were, hastening, amid many impediments, to the coming of — 


the day of the Lord; the other is calmly waiting for the events that 
must shortly come to pass. Both seem to feel the evil of the world 
as a sign of “the last time;” the one, near and present, as if 
- involved in the conflict; the other, far off, separated from it rather 
than warring with it. Already there are many Antichrists, says 
St. John, and “ Antichrist is he that denieth the Father and the 
Son.” So in the first Epistle to Timothy, iv. 1—3., it is said, “ that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to 
be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and know 
the truth.” Compare 2 Tim. iii. 1. The Apostle appears to ap- 
prehend the same danger in Col. ii. 8. 16. And in the Second 
Epistle of Peter, ii. 1., iii. 3., there is the same pervading idea 
of the latter days, in which “false prophets shall rise up, who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, denying the Lord that 
bought them.” The evil of which the New Testament prophecies 
speak, is not the idolatry of the heathen, nor the conquests of great 
empires, but the apostasy of sometime believers, or the fanaticism of 
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the Jews. Of something of this kind, not of Roman governors, or 
Jewish high priests, the Apostle is speaking when he says : — “ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.” The temporal Antichrist, 
like the temporal Israel, has passed into a spiritual one. 


Such passages are a much safer guide to the interpretation of the 


one we are considering, than the meaning of similar passages in the 
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Old Testament. For they indicate to us the habitual thought of the 
Apostle’s mind ; “a falling away first,” suggested, probably, by the 


_ wavering which he saw around him among his own converts, the 


grievous wolves that were entering into the Church of Ephesus, Acts 
xx. 29.; the turning away of all them of Asia, in 2 Tim. i. 15. 
When we consider that his own converts, and his Jewish opponents, 
or half converts, were all the world to him, that through them, as it 
were in a glass, he appeared to himself to see the workings of human 
nature generally, we understand how this double image of good and 
evil should have presented itself to him, and the kind of necessity 
which he felt that Christ and Antichrist should alternate with each 


other. It was not that he foresaw some great conflict, decisive of the 


- destinies of mankind. What he anticipated far more nearly resem- 


bled the spiritual combat in the seventh chapter of the Romans. It 
was the same struggle, writien in large letters, as Plato might have 
said, not on the tables of the heart, but on the scene around; the 
world turned inside out, as it might be deseribed ; evil as it is in the 
sight of God, and as it realises itself to the conscience, putting on an 


_ external shape, transforming itself into a person. 


Separating the prophecy, then, into two parts, its external form 
and internal meaning, the one part is to be explained from the Old 
Testament; that is to say, it isthe repetition of the images of Ezekiel 
and Daniel, which naturally receive a more precise character from 
the associations of the time in which St. Paul lived ; while the other 
part, or inward meaning, is to be illustrated by other passages in St. 
Paul’s own writings, in which he speaks of the perilous times of the 
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latter days; of false prophets transforming themselves into Apostles 
of Christ ; of Satan transfigured into an angel of light; of religious 
licentiousness ; of all them of Asia falling away from him. Of all 
these opponents of the Gospel the man of sin is the concentrated 
image; they are already working, but are at present underground, 
not yet bursting forth to envelope mankind. Gnosticism, or Oriental- 
ism, or Judaism, the evil of the world as it awoke to the conscious- 
ness of higher truths, the swarming heresy of an age of religious 
excitement, and the persecution of the followers of Christ and his 
Apostles, all probably, as in the Book of Revelation, mingled in the 
vision “of the things that should shortly come to pass.” 

The personification is characteristic of the Apostle and his age. 
Sin, the law, faith, love, the old man, the new man, are all personified 
by him. The figure under which he speaks of “the man of sin,” 
“ the son of perdition,” is really of the same kind, though apparently 
different. What are to us abstractions are to the Apostle persons, 


“living creatures with hands and feet.” No difference in ways of 


thought can be much greater than this: it is one for which it is 


difficult to allow enough in the interpretation of Scripture. Frag- 
ments of prophecy and the prophetic manner of conception are 
always coming in, even where the general style of the writing is 


prosaic and matter of fact. 


There are other traces in this passage (shall we say of the mode 


of speech or of thought?) of the Apostle and his age, as for example 
in its alternating or antithetical character. The coming of the 
Lord and the revelation of the man of sin, Christ and Antichrist, 
are opposed to each other by a sort of necessity, as the revelation 
of wrath and mercy, the law and faith, Adam and Christ, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, Like the shadow and light, they are 
never separate, equally dividing the world or following one another. 
And the symbols of the Old Testament itself receive a new colour and 
association from passing events, such as the worship of the emperors, 
and in particular the attempt of Caligula to place his statue in the 


temple at Jerusalem. Lastly, it was a current belief of the times 
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in which the Apostle lived that the coming of Messiah was to be 
preceded by the coming of Antichrist, to whom the prophecies 
respecting Gog and Magog were referred by the Rabbis. (See the. 
_ passages quoted in Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, part ii. 257— 
: 259.) Nor is there any trace that the Apostle regarded this 
_ Jewish belief as a new revelation to himself. There is reason to 
think that he did no more than receive it from his contemporaries. 
Thus there are altogether four elements which enter into the con- 
ception of the man of sin: —(1.) the traditional imagery of the elder 
prophets; (2.) the style of the Apostle and his age; (3.) the im- 
pression of recent historical events—which supply the form; (4.) the 
state of the world and the Church, and the consciousness that, where 
good is, evil must ever be in aggravated proportions, which supply 
the matter of the prophecy. 3 
~~ Still we have not made a nearer approach to the true interpretation 
_ of “him that letteth,” an expression on which no light is thrown, 
_ either by the writings of St. Paul, or by the symbolical language of 
_ the Old Testament. We cannot err in supposing that it intimates St. 
_ Paul’s belief that the coming of Antichrist was not yet. Though 


_ already working, it was restrained by a superior power. The Thes- 








+ salonians were exhorted not to be troubled in mind, as though the 
ig day of the Lord was at hand, for it was to be preceded by the mani- 
 festation of the man of sin. But it was still further delayed by the 
a interposition of “him that letteth.” So far allis consistent. Christ, 
& _ Antichrist, the restrainer of Antichrist, are the triple links of the 
= chain by which the world is held together. In what person or thing 
7 to find the last of the three is the point of difficulty. 

No stress can be laid on the use of the masculine, “him that 
q letteth,” because it is immediately followed by that of the neuter, 


iz “that which letteth,” and may be accounted for by parallelism with 


e the man of sin in a preceding verse. More truly might it be argued 
_ that the use of the neuter excludes the idea of a person. Nero 
might have been 6 xaréywy, but could not have been ro caréxov. The 


. 4 double use of the masculine and the neuter in some degree favours 
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the interpretation of the prophecy which identifies the Roman empire 
with the restraining power. For some interpretation seems to be 
required which is applicable to a thing as well as to a person, as, for 
example, in the case of the Roman empire, ro caréyov and 6 caréywy 
may contain an allusion to the empire and to the emperor. A more 
important circumstance than this strikes us in the examination of the 
passage: it is the apparent secrecy which the Apostle observes in 
speaking of the restraining power. It is an enigma which he will not 
reveal, which he had explained while he was yet with them, and dare 
not now write “with pen and ink.” It reminds us of the number of 
the beast in the Book of Revelation. It recalls the words of Daniel, 
xii. 10.:—‘“ None of the wicked shall understand, but the wise 
shall understand.” It quickens our curiosity to know what that 
power could have been, which was contemporary with the Apostle, 
and which he would not openly mention to his converts. 

Two answers suggest themselves; conjectures, it is true, because 
it is impossible to do more than form conjectures which may be 
consistent or not inconsistent with the spirit of the prophecy; but 
they are not, however, to be rejected on that ground, if nothing 
better can be offered. The first is the Roman empire; the second, 
the Jewish law. According to the view which separates the tradi- 
tional form from the substance of the prophecy, it would be no fatal 
objection to the first of these two interpretations, that the figure of 
Antichrist himself is taken from the image of the Roman emperors 
sitting in the temples as gods, while he that letteth is again the Roman 
emperor regarded from a new point of view. More real is the dif- 
ficulty of supposing that St. Paul could have expected that, within — | 
a few years, the solid frame of the Roman empire was to break up , 
and pass away. It is unlikely that he should have even taken the 
kingdoms of this world into the horizon of his spiritual vision. To 
say that the heresies of the Ebionites or Nicolaitanes were restrained 
by the continuance of the Roman government, would be far-fetched: _ 
the two are not “in pari materia.” It might remove this difficulty 
if we could suppose the revelation of the man of sin to represent the 
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rebellion of the Jews, but would leave the original one, how to 
account for the mystery which the Apostle observes about him which 
letteth. More natural is it to explain “that which letieth” as the 
Jewish law, the check on spiritual licentiousness which for a little 
while was holding in its chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who 
were soon to be let loose and sweep over the earth. Whatever other 
objections may be entertained to the last of the two interpretations, 
it has, at any rate, the advantage of consistency. It does not confuse 
the spiritual and historical, or take us away from the world of the 
human heart of which the Scripture speaks, to the world of objects 
and events, 

Good and evil seem often to lie together flat upon the world’s 
surface. At other times they start up, like armed men, and prepare 
for the last struggle. There is a state in the individual soul, in 


~ which it has entered into rest, and has its conversation in heaven, 


and is a partaker of the kingdom of God. There is a state also 
in which it is divided between two, not unconscious of good, but 
overpowered by evil, living in what St. Paul terms the body 
of death. There is a third state in which it is neither conscious 
of good nor overpowered by evil, but in which it “leads the life 
of all men” acting under the influence of habit, law, opinion. All 
these three states have their parallels in the history of the 
world. In all of them, whether in the individual or in the world, 
whether arising out of the purpose of God or the nature of man, 
there sometimes seems to be a kind of necessity which will not 
suffer them to be other than they are. The first is that state for 
which the believer looks when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of God and Christ. The second is that state 
of the world, seen also to him, but unseen to men in general, in 
which, in the language of prophecy, “the wicked is revealed,” in 
which the elements of good and evil separate and decompose them- 
selves, in anticipation of the final judgment. The third is that fixed 
order of the world in which we live, which surrounds us on every 
side with its restraints, social, legal, moral, which, if it be not very 
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“good, is not very evil; which “letteth and will let” as long as human 
nature lasts. Such “a let” to the evil of men was the Roman 
empire; such “a let,” even when it had lost its inspired character, 
was the law of the Jews. Whether either of these, or both of them 
combined in the same way that in the Book of Revelation Rome and 
Jerusalem combine to form the image of the last enemy, suggested 
to the Apostle the thought of “that which let;” whether the poli- 
tical order of the world, which was typified by them, seemed to him 
for a time to interpose itself against the manifestation of the man of 
sin, is uncertain. Such is a natural adaptation for us to make of the 
words of the prophecy ; it is also a consistent interpretation of them 
when translated out of the symbolism of Ezekiel and Daniel into 
more general language. To suppose that there is to be some greater 
deluge of evil than any that has already poured over the world, at 
the fall of the Roman Empire, or in the tenth century, some louder 
shriek of the human race in its agony than at the destruction. of 
Jerusalem, to be heard again at the expiration of two thousand years, 
adds nothing to the credibility of the Apostle. Least of all can we 
imagine him to refer to a “gigantic” development of the human in- 
tellect, which is at present believed to be held with a chain by the 
governments of mankind. Such opinions draw us away from the 
healthy atmosphere of history and experience into the unseen future; 
they project to an unimaginable distance, what to the Apostle was 
near and present. No test can be applied to them; their truth or 
falsehood, when we are in our graves, we shall never know. They 
gain no additional witness from the willingness of their authors to 
stake the inspiration of Scripture on the historic certainty of the 
event. So long as we delight to trace coincidences, or to make 
pictures in religion; so long as the human mind continues to prefer 
the extraordinary to the common such interpretations of prophecy, 
in forms more or less idealized or refined, adapted to different age 











or capacities, will never fail. But the Spirit of prophecy in every — 4 


age lives not in signs and wonders, but in the divine sense of good 
and evil in our own hearts, and in the world around us. 
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ON THE PROBABILITY THAT MANY OF ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES HAVE BEEN LOST. 


ev wach émoToAi—*In every Epistle.”—2 Thess. iii. 17. 


TueEsE three words, dropping out by the way, open a field for reflec- 
tion to those who maintain the genuineness of the Epistle in which 
they occur, because they imply, or at least make it probable, that St. 
Paul wrote other Epistles, which were never reckoned among the 
Canonical books, and of which all trace must therefore have disap- 
peared in ecclesiastical history, even in that early age in which the 
Canon was beginning to be fixed. 

Other expressions in the writings of the Apostle lead to the same 
inference. In the second chapter of the Epistle from which they 
are taken, which it is important to observe is almost the earliest of 
those extant, and the words of which cannot therefore refer to the 
Epistles which are familiar to us, he twice speaks of “a letter as 
from us,” as a common and possible occurrence (ver. 2. 15.). In the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, x. 10., the Apostle supposes his 
adversaries to say “ that his letters are weighty and powerful ;” to 
which he replies in the next verse, ‘“ Such as we are in word by 
letters when absent, such will we also be in deed when we are 
present.” Is it likely that the Apostle is here referring to the First 
Epistle only? ‘The words of 1 Cor v. 9., “I wrote unto you in the 
Epistle,” probably allude, notwithstanding the tense, to the letter | 
which he was writing at the time, and have, therefore, nothing to do 
with our present inquiry. But the general character of both 
Epistles to the Corinthians leads to the conviction that he was in 
habits of correspondence with the teachers of the Church of Corinth. 
It appears also from 1 Cor. xvi. 3. that he was intending (although 
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the intention in this instance was not fulfilled) to send messengers 
with letters of introduction, as we term them, to the Church at Je- 
rusalem; — letters of Christian courtesy, of which one only,—the 
short Epistle to Philemon—has been preserved to after ages. Simi- 
lar occasions must often have occurred in the course of a long life 
and ministry ; St. Paul did not cease to be St. Paul in his feelings 
towards others, because what he wrote in the privacy of the closet 
was not destined to be read afterwards by the whole Christian world. 
Once more, in the Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 16., the Apostle en- 


joins the Churches of Colosse and Laodicea to interchange the letters — 


which they had received fromhim. It is only a conjecture, arid one 
which is not favoured by the similarity of the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, that the Epistle here referred to as the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans is the extant Epistle to the Ephesians. Here then 
are signs of another lost Epistle. The allusion in the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter, iii. 15, 16., “ Even as our beloved brother Paul also, ac- 
cording unto the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; as 
also in all his Epistles, speaking in them of these things; in which 
are some things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, unto their 
own destruction,” may be mentioned also, though it has only a general 
bearing on our present subject. 

(ii.) The character of the Apostle is a further presumption on the 
same side of the question. He who lives in himself the life of all 
the Churches, who is praying for his converts night and day, and 
who allows no other concerns to occupy his mind,-—of such an one 
is it reasonable to suppose that, during his whole ministry, to all his 
followers in many lands, he would write no other Epistles but those 
whicly have come down to us? One might have thought that every 
year, almost every month, he would have found some exhortation to 
give to them; that he would have received news of them from some 
quarter or other touching divisions which required healing, or per- 
secution under which his children needed comfort, or advances of the 
truth which called for his counsel and sympathy. One might have 
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thought that his affection for them, and his extreme (may we call it 7) 
semsitiveness to their feelings towards himself, would have Ied him to 
make use of every opportunity for writmg te them or hearime from 
them He who had no rest mm his soul watil he had sent Timothy tw 
keow their state, could not have borne to have passed 2 great portion 
~ of his Ife without knowledve of them or intercourse with them Bat 
if sa, the Canonical Epistles ar Letters canmet be the only enes of - 
which the Apostle was the avthor. For, inclading the Pastoral 
Epistles, their number is bat thirteen, not ome m two years for the 
entire active portion of the Apostle’s life, amd these very ummequally 
spread over different periods. Of the first tem or fifteem years no 
Episile is extant; them two short omes begin the series; after am 
interval of some years succeeded by another short one- then im & 
~~ single year follow the three larger Epistles together, more thum half 
: the whole: Isstly, im the years of bis impriseument, we have not 
much more tham a short Epistle for every year. Is it lhely that 
there were no others ?— or are we suffering ourselves tw be mmposed 
upon by the fear of disturbimg a natural but superticial impressiun? 
(a) The Epistles which are extant, with the exeeptivn of the 
Epastle tw the Romans, are unlike the compositions ef ene whe m 
___ bis whole life wrote only tem letters They are tuo lively and draw 
tue mear to the hearts of men. Those especially to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, amd Colossiams (compare Philemon) imply 
habsts of familiar intercourse betweem the Apustle and the distant 
Churches. Messengers are pissing frum bom te them, and he is mi- 
mutely informed of their circumstances. There is no trace of iv- 
~—s werance en the Apustle’s part of whatis gung em ameng them There 
«= none of that natural formality which grows up im letters between 
unknown persons. Would the Apestle have writtem to a Church 
whieh he only addressed ence im his Life im @ style which is more like 
talking tham writing >— and without the least allusion anywhere to 
the simgularity ef the cireumstance of his writing te them ? 
- Bat if as the allusions which have been mentioned and the reasem 
of the thing, and the style of the extant Epistles themselves, lead us 
- es 
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to suppose, St. Paul wrote other Epistles, which have not been 
handed down to us, then many reflections arise in our minds, some of 
which have an important bearing on the interpretation of Scripture. 

1. It has been observed that within a single year of his life the 
Apostle wrote the Epistle to the Romans and the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, which are in quantity equal to more than half the whole 
of his Epistles, and not much short of a seventh portion of the entire 
New Testament. Nor is it certain that these were the only Epistles 
written by him in the same year: the reverse is more likely. Now 
suppose we take this as the criterion of the probable amount of his 
lost writings, and that during each year of his ministry, which ex- 
tended over a period of at least twenty-five years, he wrote an equal 
quantity, — though it would not be true to say that “ the world itself 
would not contain the books that would have been written,” yet the 
result would have been a volume three times the size of the New 
Testament. There is nothing extravagant in this speculation, al- 
though there is no proof of it; the allusions to lost Epistles make 
the idea extremely probable. Nor would any one think it extrava- 
gant if the Apostle had not been one of the Canonical writers, 
whose writings we are accustomed to regard as supernaturally pre- 
served to us. 

2. Suppose, further, that in a distant part of the world, in some 
Syriac, or Armenian, or Aithiopic transcript, or even in its original 
language, buried in the unexcavated portions of Herculaneum or 
Pompeii, one of these lost Epistles were suddenly brought to light : 
with what feelings would it be received by the astonished world! 
The return of the Apostle himself to earth would hardly be a more 
surprising event. There are minds to whom such a discovery would 
seem to involve more danger than the loss of an Epistle which we 
already have. It is not impossible that it might be suppressed or 
ever it found its way to the Christian public. Suppose it to escape 
this fate; it is printed and translated: with what anxiety do men 
turn over its pages, to find in them something which has a bearing 
on this or that controverted point! If touching upon disputed 
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matters, is it too much to conceive that it would not find equal ac- 
ceptance with disputants on both sides — supposing that it favoured 
one of them rather than the other? Time would elapse before the 
new Epistle would find its way into the language of theology. ‘There 
would be no Fathers or Commentators to overlay it with traditional 
interpretations. It is strange but also true that it could never re- 
ceive the deference and respect which has attached to those more 
legitimate Epistles in the possession of which the Christian Church 
has gloried for above eighteen centuries. And some one standing 
aloof might ask whether any article of faith which such an accident 
might disturb could be necessary to salvation. | 

8. Another supposition may be raised of the discovery not of one 
but of many lost Epistles of St. Paul, which suggests a new question. 
Would the balance of Christian truth be thereby altered? Not so. 
A moment’s reflection will remind us that the servant is not above 
his Lord, nor the disciple above his Master. If we have failed to 
gather from the words of Christ the spirit of the Gospel, a new Epistle 
of St. Paul would hardly enlighten us; if we are partakers of that 
spirit we have more religious knowledge than it is possible to ex- 
haust on earth. The alarm is no sooner raised than dispelled. The 
chief use of bringing the supposition before our minds is to remind 
us of the simplicity of the faith of Christ. It may help to indicate 
also to the theological student the nature of the problem which he 
has to consider in the interpretation of Scripture, at once harder and 
easier than he at first supposed,— easier because simpler, harder 
because beset with artificial difficulties. Were the Epistles bearing 
the name of St. Paul not ten but thirty in number, a great change 
would take place in our mode of studying them. Is it not their 
shortness which provokes microscopic criticism ?—the scantiness of 
materials giving rise to conjectures, the fragmentary thought itself 
provoking system? Words and phrases such as “justification by 
faith without the works of the law” could not have had such a 
powerful and exclusive influence on the theology of after times 
had they been found in two only out of thirty Epistles. Theories 
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and constructions soon come to an end when materials are abundant ; 
ingenuity ceases to make an attempt to fill up the blanks of know- 
ledge when the mind is distinctly conscious that it is dealing not 
with the whole but with a part only. 

4, No difference is made by the supposition which has been raised 


respecting the extant Epistles considered as a rule of life and practice. | 


Almost any one of them is a complete witness to the Author and 
Finisher of our faith; a complete text-book of the truths of the 
Gospel. But it is obvious that the supposition, or rather the simple 
fact, that Epistles have been lost which were written by St. Paul, 
is inconsistent with the theory of a plan which is sometimes attri- 
buted to the extant ones, which are regarded as a temple having 
many parts, even as there are many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office. A mistaken idea of design 
is one of the most attractive errors in the interpretation of 
Scripture no less than of nature. No such plan or unity can be 
really conceived as existing in the Apostle’s own mind; for he 
could never have distinguished between the Epistles destined to 
be lost and those which have been allowed to survive. And to at- 
tribute such a plan to an overruling Providence would be an 
arbitrary fancy, involving not inspiration, but the supernatural se- 
lection and preservation of particular Epistles, and destructive to all 
natural ideas of the Gospel. It is a striking illustration of what 
may be termed the incidental character of Christianity, that (not 
without a Providence in this as in all other earthly things) some 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, in the course of nature, as if by chance, 
are for ever lost to us; while others, as if by chance, are handed 
down to be the treasures of the Christian world throughout all ages. 

5. There is no reason to suppose that those Epistles of St. Paul 
which have been preserved were more sacred or inspired than those 
which were lost, or either more so than his discourses in the syna- 
gogue at Thessalonica during “three Sabbath days,” at Athens, at 
Corinth, at Rome, or the other places in which he preached the Gospel. 
The supposition of the lost Epistles indefinitely extends itself when 
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we think of lost words. Of these it might be truly said, “ that if they 
were written every one, even the world itself would not contain the 
books that should be written.” The writings of the Apostle, like 
the words of our Saviour, are but a fragment of his life. And they 
_ must be restored to their context before they can be truly under- 
stood. ‘Fhey do not acquire any real sacredness by isolation from 
the rest. It would be a loss not a gain to deprive the New Testament 
of its natural human character,— instead of receiving a higher and 
diviner meaning, it would only be reduced to a level with the sacred 
writings of the Asiatic religions. “So Christ and his Apostles 
went about speaking day after day,” is a truer and more instructive 
thought than “ these things were formally set down for.our instruc- 
tion.” Nor does it really diminish the power of Scripture to 
describe it, as it appears to the eye of the critical student, as a 
collection of fragmentary and occasional pieces. For these frag- 
ments are living plants; the germ of eternal life is in them all; 
the least of all seeds, when compared in bulk with human lite- 


rature, they have grown up into a tree, the shade of which covers the 
earth. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


No one can read books on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
written in the last century, without feeling that he has difficulties 
which are not met by them, and that points of view occur to him, 
which were not within the scope of vision that presented itself to the 
writer. This may be partly accounted for, from their being written 
in the spirit of the advocate rather than of the judge; weak points, 
as in pleading before a jury, are often concealed; the reader is 
scarcely expected to go out of his way to consider seriously the 
other side of the case. Our confidence is further weakened by ob- 
serving that they are apt to shift with the metaphysical or theolo- 
gical schools of the age, and that some of the evidences which are in 
repute at home have scarcely any value in other countries. Another 
cause of this want of satisfaction is the growth of modern criticism, 
which had hardly in the last generation come into contact with the 
facts of Scripture, and which, as it has gradually crept over the rest 
of history, begins to approach more and more nearly the sacred ter- 
ritory. | 

Modern criticism, in the sense here meant, may be described shortly 
as the spirit of historical inquiry. This spirit of inquiry has re-— 
ceived a great impulse in our own country and in Germany from 
the researches of Niebuhr and Grote, whose method, whatever abate- 
ments may be made of some of their statements, will influence all 
future histories of the ancient world. That is to say, the old traditional 
history can never return; positive results may often be small and 
disappointing; the great result is the knowledge that of early times 
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we are destined to know less, in the absence of contemporary accounts, 
than we had once hoped and believed, — the little that we do know, 
perhaps more clearly. This result has been arrived at in three 
ways: first by showing the inconsistency of testimony; secondly, by 
discrediting, chiefly on grounds of internal evidence, the genuinc- 
ness of documents or authorities ; thirdly, by indicating the manner 
in which, though false, conceptions of historical fact, and even fic- 
titious writings, may without falsehood have sprung up, in the 
course of nature, during unknown ages, by the workings or im- 
pressions of the mind itself. 

As the truths of Christianity have an historical as well as a doc- 
trinal part, they cannot be wholly unaffected by that which affects 
all other history. They are drawn in by the application of prin- 
ciples which were not intended for them, and which might not have 
been so generally admitted, had their application been foreseen. 
Lessons which have been learnt in the study of profane history, are 
not forgotten in the perusal of the Sacred Volume. Fresh suppositions 
arise respecting the narrative of Scripture; discrepancies hitherto 
unobserved begin to be detected; what formerly lay flat upon the 
page is reconstructed with more or less ingenuity or probability 
into a lively edifice. Some old things are about to disappear, some 
new ones to appear. The date and authorship of the books of 
Scripture are made to pass a trying ordeal. It is natural under 
such circumstances for us to turn to our former defenders of the 
faith, and inquire how far under their protection we can still find a 
safe abiding place; whether the old armour of controversy has been 
superseded by new modes of warfare. 

Paley’s Hore Pauline has been, and always will be, to our own 
countrymen one of the greatest bulwarks of historical Christianity. 
Yet its present value must be in a measure determined by the result 
of the inquiry which has been just now suggested. We turn over 
the leaves of the work, not without anxiety to know how much must 
fall before the subtle shafts of German criticism. We want to see 
how far the author had in view the doubts of our own age as well 


as of his. If the theory against which Paley is contending had been 
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one, not of total, but of partial disbelief, would the arguments which 
he uses have equally held good ? — especially if it had been a theory 


which attacked the genuineness of the books of Scripture themselves, 


which dismembered them into parts, and which tended to discredit 
the external evidence by which they were maintained ? 

* Though some is taken, much remains.” True it is that Paley 
never contemplated the dismemberment of the Acts of the Apostles 
into original documents ; it is true also, that he did not estimate the 
comparative value of the coincidences which he found in different 
instances in the same or ‘different writings. All the Epistles and 
every part of the Acts were placed by him on the same level of au- 
thenticity and genuineness. It is true, further, that the very clear- 
ness of his style has given him a fallacious advantage with the reader, 
and that the extreme improbability of the hypothesis which he is 
combating, leaves an appearance of triumph that would not be jus- 
tified by anything short of such an hypothesis. Lastly, it may be 
granted that the omission of many of the discrepancies in the Epistles, 
and the absence of effort to regard the subject as a whole, and esti- 
mate the collective force of objections, place him in the rank of 


apologists, and not of impartial writers. 


But after making all these deductions, it must be conceded that_ 


no author has done as much as Paley in the Hore Paulina, to raise 
up a barrier against unreasoning scepticism, and to place the Epistles 
on an historical foundation. The ingenuity of his arguments, the 
minuteness of the intimations discovered by him, the remoteness and 
complexity of his combinations, leave the impression on the mind, of 
absolute certainty, in reference to the great Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, and of high probability, in reference to most of the 
others. And even though some of his defences may be untenable, 
it is true also, that other lines of argument first indicated by him, 
admit of being carried farther than he has carried them. Such are 
those from undesigned coincidences of style and of character, that 
is from similarities which, with a previous knowledge of the style 


and character of an author, are capable of being recognised and ap- 
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preciated ; and yet are so latent and complex, that no forger could 
have invented them. 

The two chapters on the Epistle to the Thessalonians contain 
together nine different heads. Some of them afford the least favour- 
able specimens of Paley’s reasoning. All are indebted for a part 
of their force, to the perspicuity of the writer, which flatters the 
reader into intelligence, and makes him ready to admit what he can 
Te) easily understand. To estimate a criticism on Paley’s writings 
fairly, his arguments and those of his critics should be reduced to 
their naked form; otherwise the controversy will insensibly dege- 
nerate into a comparison of the styles of two writers, not of the 
value of their arguments. 

Bad reasons on behalf of a received opinion or an established 
authority, have often hitherto found more favour than good ones 


against it. Many persons like to throw into an argumentative or 


rhetorical form what on other and perhaps good grounds they have 
made up their minds to receive. But the time has passed for ex parte 
inquiries and statements, whether about the evidences of Christianity 
or any other historical subject. It is the interest of every one to see 
how we really stand. Christians are not partisans of a side who are 
bound to support what other Christians have said; it is no point of 
honour with us to defend ground because it has been once taken in. 
Many of the evidences of Christianity are rather a burden than a 
strength to it. Let us know the truth, and “the truth will make us 
free.” Without hesitation, therefore, though not without reverence 
for so great a name, a brief examination will be attempted of that 
portion of Paley’s work which relates to the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. 
No. I. 

“Tr is known to every reader of Scripture, that the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians speaks of the coming of Christ in terms which 
indicate an expectation of his speedy appearance : —‘ For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord that we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which 
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are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with them in the clouds. .. . But 
ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you 
as a thief.” (iv. 15, 16, 17., v. 4.) 
“ Whatever other construction these texts may bear, the idea they 
leave upon the mind of an ordinary reader is, that of the author of 
the Epistle looking for the day of judgment to take place in his own 
time, or near to it. Now, the use which I make of this circumstance 
is, to deduce from it a proof that the Epistle itself was not the pro- 
duction of a subsequent age. Would an impostor have given this 
expectation to St. Paul, after experience had proved it to be erro- 
neous ? or would he have put into the Apostle’s mouth, or, which 
is the same thing, into writings purporting to come from his hand, 
expressions, if not necessarily conveying, at least easily interpreted 
to convey, an opinion which was then known to be founded in mis- 
take? I state this as an argument to show that the Epistle was 
cotemporary with St. Paul, which is little less than to show that it 
actually proceeded from his pen; for I question whether any ancient 
forgeries were executed in the lifetime of the person whose name 
they bear, nor was the primitive situation of the Church likely to 


give birth to such an attempt.” 


It is argued that no impostor would have put into the mouth of 
St. Paul, an expectation of the coming of Christ, which experience 
had shown to be false. Rather say, he would have put into the 
mouth of St. Paul anything which it came within the reach of his 
ingenuity to devise, and which was likely to make the Epistle cre- — 
dited as a genuine work of the Apostle. His general aim would be 
to support his own opinions by the name and authority of St. Paul. 
Whether a particular statement was likely to have been made by St. 
Paul, he would only consider in so far as might seem to affect the 
verisimilitude of his forgery. 
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Still the argument holds, if stated differently ; for the impostor 
must have had an object, and that object or partsof that object must 
have been to spread a belief which was shared by himself in the 
immediate coming of Christ. In other words the Epistle must have 
been written by a Montanist or Millenarian: But a Montanist or 
Millenarian, believing in the present outpouring of the Spirit, would 
not have had recourse to the writings of a century before to prove, 
what, at the time they were written, he could not suppose to have 
been true. No one in our own day who maintained the immediate 
coming of Christ would support his opinion by that of Joseph Mede, 
who died more than 100 years ago, and fixed the end of the world 
during his own lifetime. The Montanist, though not rejecting the 
written word, had in himself a surer witness, and he would have 
felt the inappropriateness of appealing, on such a subject, from 
the present to the past. No one who had a sufficient motive 
to forge, would have cared to attach his forgery to the name of 
an Apostle. 

That no ancient forgeries were executed in the lifetime of the 
person whose name they bear, is more than can be safely affirmed. 
That forgeries came into existence soon after the death of the person 
whose name they bear, is certainly proved by the example of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine Homilies, and some of the 
Apocryphal Gospels. Neither an interval of a hundred years, nor 
a distance of a hundred miles requires to be interposed. It is cer- 
tainly true, that the primitive situation of the Church in the year 
50, so far as we are acquainted with it, was unlikely to give birth 
to such an attempt; that the same improbability would have existed 


in the year 100, is more than we can maintain. 


No. II. 

“ Our Epistle concludes with a direction, that it should be publicly 
read in the Church to which it was addressed : — ‘I charge you by 
the Lord, that this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.’ The 
existence of this clause in the body of the Epistle is an evidence 
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its authenticity ; because to produce a letter purporting to have been 
publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica, when no such letter in 
truth had been read or heard of in that Church, would be to produce 
an imposture destructive of itself. At least, it seems unlikely that 
the author of an imposture would voluntarily, and even officiously, 
afford a handle to so plain an objection. Either the Epistle was 
publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica during St. Paul’s life- 
time, or it was not. If it was, no publication could be more au- 
thentic, no species of notoriety more unquestionable, no method of 
preserving the integrity of the copy more secure. If it was not, the 
clause we produce would remain a standing condemnation of the 
forgery, and one would suppose, an invincible impediment to its 
success. 

“If we connect this article with the preceding, we shall perceive 
that they combine into one strong proof of the genuineness of the 
Epistle. The preceding article carries up the date of the Epistle to 
the time of St. Paul; the present article fixed the publication of it 
to the Church of Thessalonica. Either, therefore, the Church of 
Thessalonica was imposed upon by a false Epistle, which in St. 
Paul’s lifetime they received and read publicly as his, carrying on a 
communication with him all the while, and the Epistle referring to 
the continuance of that communication ; or other Christian Churches, 
in the same lifetime of the Apostle, received an Epistle purporting 
to have been publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica, which 
nevertheless had not been heard of in that Church; or lastly, 
the conclusion remains, that the Epistle now in our hands is 


genuine.” 


Nothing can be apparently more conclusive than this statement, 
though really fallacious. The root of the fallacy seems to lie in the 
supposition that the moment the forged writing appeared, it would 
be subject to critical investigation, and that the first place it would 
be brought to would be the Church of Thessalonica itself. Whereas, 
the whole history of forgeries shows that they wandered about the 
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world, coming and going nobody knew whence or whither, and that 
the. concealment of their origin was not an impediment to their 
success. The Epistle to the Thessalonians, we will suppose, sud- 
denly made its appearance at Rome or Alexandria, in the year 120. 
It fell, as its author intended, into the hands of those who were pre- 
disposed to its doctrine and gladly caught at its authority. Would 
any one think of writing to the Church of Thessalonica to ask 
whether the Epistle had been read there during St. Paul’s lifetime ? 
And if we could suppose such an inquiry to be made after an interval 
of fifty years or more, who could say whether it had or had not been 
once read, in accordance with the Apostle’s direction? <A parallel 
case will throw light on the question which we are considering. 
Suppose a lost book of statutes to reappear suddenly, would it be 
thought to militate against its genuineness that a provision was 
found in it that the whole book should be read once a year? And 
suppose, further, this book to be a forgery, would the occurrence of 
such a provision tend to create the slightest suspicion respecting it? 
Would it have been any reason for doubting the genuineness of the 
Book of the Law, in Josiah’s time, that it contained a command that 
it should be read by the king ? 

It is highly improbable, as Paley remarks, that the Church of 
Thessalonica could have been imposed upon by a false Epistle in 
St. Paul’s lifetime ; but there is no improbability in the circumstance 
that other Churches and individuals may have read, not perhaps 
during the lifetime of the Apostle, but soon after, an Epistle pur- 
porting to be addressed to the Church of Thessalonica, which never- 
theless had not been heard of in that Church, and that such Epistle 
may have been gradually received as genuine ; and therefore it is by 
other arguments than these that the conclusion must be proved, that 
the Epistle now in our hands is a writing of St. Paul, 


No. IIT. 
“Between our Epistle and the history the accordancy in many 
points is circumstantial and complete. The history relates, that 
VOL. I. bs 
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after Paul and Silas had been beaten with many stripes at Philippi, 
shut up in the inner prison, and their feet made fast in the stocks, as 
soon as they were discharged from their confinement, they departed 
from thence, and, when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, came to Thessalonica, where Paul opened and alleged that 
Jesus was the Christ, Acts, xvi. 23—xvii. 1—3. The Epistle written 
in the name of Paul and Silvanus (Silas), and of Timotheus, who 
also appears to have been along with them at Philippi (vide Phil. 
No. IV.) speaks to the Church of Thessalonica thus: ‘Even after 
that we had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the 
Gospel of God with much contention.’ ii. 2. 

“ The history relates, that after they had been some time at Thessa- 
lonica, ‘ The Jews which believed not... set all the city on an uproar, 
and assaulted the house of Jason (where Paul and Silas were), and 
sought to bring them out to the people.’ Acts, xvii. 5. The 
Epistle declares, ‘When we were with you, we told you before that 
we should suffer tribulation ; even as it came to pass, and ye know, 
iii. 4. 

“The history brings Paul and Silas and Timothy together at Co- 
rinth, soon after the preaching of the Gospel at Thessalonica: ‘ And 
when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia (to Corinth), 
Paul was pressed in spirit.’ Acts, xviii. 5. The Epistle is written in 
the name of these three persons, who consequently must have beer 
together at that time, and speaks throughout of their ministry at 
Thessalonica as a recent transaction: ‘We brethren being taken 
Srom you for a short time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the 
more abundantly to see your face with great desire.’ ii. 17. 








“The harmony is indubitable ; but the points of history in which it 


consists, are so expressly set forth in the narrative, and so directly 
referred to in the Epistle, that it becomes necessary for us to show, 
that the facts in one writing were not copied from the other. Now, 
amidst some minuter discrepancies, which will be noticed below, 


there is one circumstance which mixes itself with all the allusions in 
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the Epistle, but does not appear in the history anywhere ; and that 
is of a visit which St. Paul had intended to pay to the Thessalonians 
during the time of his residing at Corinth: ‘ Wherefore we would 
have come unto you, even I Paul, once and again ; but Satan hindered 


us.’ ii, 18. ‘Night and day praying exceedingly that we might 


see your face, and might perfect that which is lacking in your faith, 
Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct 
our way unto you.’ iii. 10, 11. Concerning a design which was 
not executed, although the person himself, who was conscious of his 
own purpose, should make mention in his letters, nothing is more 
probable than that his historian should be silent, if not ignorant. 
The author of the Epistle could not, however, have learnt this cir- 
cumstance from the history, for it is not there to be met with; nor 
if the historian had drawn his materials from the Epistle, is it likely 
that he would have passed over a circumstance, which is amongst the 
most obvious and prominent of the facts to be collected from that 
source of information.” - 


The harmony is indubitable ; nor is there any reason for supposing 
that the writer of the Acts has taken his materials from the Epistle, 
or the writer of the Epistle from the Acts. And minute agreement in 
two documents or narratives which have no verbal resemblances, and 
in which nothing can be proved anywhere to be copied in one from 
the other (that is, in this instance, in any part of the Acts from any of 
the Epistles), is an almost certain proof of their truth and accuracy 
in passages where they agree. But the omission by the author or 
editor of the Acts, not of a fact, but of an intention which is alluded 
to in the Epistle, cannot be considered as any additional proof of 
that which hardly needs to be proved at all. It does not follow, as 
Paley maintains, that if the historian had “ drawn his materials from 
the Epistle ” he would have mentioned the circumstance, because the 
intention is spoken of as never taking effect in the Epistle itself. 
Suppose that, in the biography of a traveller, or rather, to put a case 
more exactly parallel, in a few pages of scattered memorials of travel, 
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no mention occurred of a design which was never carried out, and 
yet which the letters of the traveller at one period of his life show 
him to have entertained and also to have abandoned, that would not 
tend to prove the authenticity of either, or to guarantee their inde- 
pendence of each other. It would require many such omissions before 
any inference could be drawn from them. As well might we say 
that the omission of some untrue statement which may be found 
in a contemporary authority would prove the trustworthiness of 
a history. 


No. IV. 


“ ¢ WHEREFORE, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone ; and sent Timotheus, our brother, 
and minister of God, to establish you, and to comfort you concerning 
your faith: ... but now when Timotheus came from you unto us, 
and brought us good tidings of your faith and charity, ... we were 
comforted over you in all our affliction and distress by your faith.’ 
iii. 1—7. 

“ The history relates, that when Paul came out of Macedonia to 
Athens, Silas and Timothy stayed behind at Berea: —‘ The brethren 
sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea; but Silas and Timo- 
theus abode there still. And they that conducted Paul brought him 
to Athens.’ Acts, xvii. 14, 15. The history farther relates, that 
after Paul had tarried some time at Athens, and had proceeded from 
thence to Corinth, whilst he was exercising his ministry in that city 
Silas and Timothy came to him from Macedonia. Acts, xviii.5. But 
to reconcile the history with the clause in the Epistle which makes 
St. Paul say —‘ We thought it good to be left at Athens alone; and 
sent Timotheus unto you,’ it is necessary to suppose that Timothy 
had come up with St. Paul at Athens; a circumstance which the 
history does not mention. I remark, therefore, that although the 
history does not expressly notice this arrival, yet it contains intima- 
tions which render it extremely probable that the fact took place: — 
First, us soon as Paul had reached Athens, he sent a message back 
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to Silas and Timothy, ‘for to come to him with all speed.’ Acts, 
xvii. 15. Secondly, his stay at Athens was on purpose that they 
might join him there: ‘ Now while Paul waited for them at Athens 
his spirit was stirred in him.’ Acts, xvii. 16. Thirdly, his depar- 
ture from Athens does not appear to have been in any sort hastened, 
or abrupt. It is said, ‘after these things,’ viz. his disputation with 
the Jews, his conferences with the philosophers, his discourse at 
Areopagus, and the gaining of some converts, he ‘departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth.’ Acts, xviii. 1. It is not hinted that he 
quitted Athens before the time that he had intended to leave it; itis 
not suggested that he was driven from thence, as he was from many 
cities, by tumults or persecutions, or because his life was no longer 
safe. Observe then the particulars which the history does notice; 
that Paul had ordered Timothy to follow him without delay, that he 
waited at Athens on purpose that Timothy might come up with him, 
that he stayed there as long as his own choice led him to continue. 
Laying these circumstances, which the history does disclose, to- 
gether, it is highly probably that Timothy came to the Apostle at 
Athens; a fact which the Epistle, we have seen, virtually asserts, 
when it makes Paul send Timothy back from Athens to Thessalonica. 
The sending back of Timothy into Macedonia accounts also for his 
not coming to Corinth till after Paul had been fixed in that city for 
some considerable time. Paul had found out Aquila and Priscilla, 
abode with them and wrought, being of the same craft ; and reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath day, and persuaded the Jews and 
the Greeks. Acts, xviii. 1—5. All this passed at Corinth before 
Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia. Acts, xviii. 5. 
If this was the first time of their coming up with him after their 
separation at Berea, there is nothing to account for a delay so con- 
trary to what appears from the history itself to have been St. Paul’s 
plan and expectation. This is a conformity of a peculiar species. 
The Epistle discloses a fact which is not preserved in the history ; 
but which makes what is said in the history more significant, pra- 
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bable, and consistent. The history bears marks of an omission; the 
Epistle by reference furnishes a circumstance which supplies that 
omission.” , 


Here the discrepancy turns on the circumstance that, according to 
the Epistle, Timothy joined the Apostle at Athens; but according 
to the narrative of the Acts, at Corinth. The undesigned coincidence 
is supposed to consist in the omission, in the Acts, of the return of 
Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica, which is thought to be inti- 
mated, however, in the command of Paul, that “they (@ e. Silas and 
Timotheus) should come speedily to him,” or, according to the true 
reading, “‘as speedily as possible” —a command which, unless we 
assume such a journey, must have been neglected. 

Paley has here lost sight of the natural view of the narrative of 
the Acts. For no one would have found there the shadow of incon- 
sistency, but for the discrepancy with the Thessalonians. Let us see 
how the case stands : — Paul waited for Timothy and Silas at Athens, 
not because he expected that they would come up with him there, but 
because he expected them somewhere. The length of his stay, either 
at Athens or Corinth, before he was overtaken by Silas and Timotheus, 
cannot really be inferred from the narrative. And even granting 
that the narrative does tacitly imply an interval of a few weeks in 
which St. Paul was alone, sufficient time must also be allowed for the 
messengers of Paul to go from Athens to Berea, and for Timothy to 
return from Berea to Athens. Acts, xvii. 15. And, lastly, suppose 
that for some reason unknown, Timothy and Silas were delayed, does 


it follow that, unless the delay were considerable, the author of the — 


Acts would necessarily have mentioned so minute a circumstance ? 
But for the sake of argument, let us assume the inconsistency to 

exist, which Paley imagines that he has discovered in the Acts, and 

what must be the inference? It must be admitted, that the writer 


of the Acts either knew, or did not know, that the return of Timothy — 


from Athens to Thessalonica actually took place. If (1.) he did 
know, it would be unnatural for him to have expressed himself 
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as he has done respecting the circumstance of Timothy and Silas 
coming up with the Apostle at Corinth. Two statements refer 
to each other: first, the command to fellow quickly ; secondly, the 
fact that at a certain point of his journey the Apostle is overtaken 
by his friends. But the situation, as it existed in the author’s mind, 
was very different from this. Timothy and Silas first rejoined the 
Apostle, not at Corinth, the point mentioned, but at Athens, whence 
they returned to Thessalonica, and finally reached Corinth. Would 
any one who knew this have omitted it, when the omission must 
necessarily lead to a false impression? Paley should have considered, 
not only what was necessary to make the narrative intelligible or 
probable, but what was necessary to make the writer or editor of 
the Acts consistent with himself. (2.) But again, if he did not know, 
the intimations themselves vanish. For in using these words, “ Whilst 
Paul waited for them at Athens,” “he sent a message back to Silas 
and Timothy to come to him with all speed,” — he must be supposed, 
on Paley’s view of the subject, to be saying something, the bearing 
of which he did not perceive; to have spoken, not of himself, but on 
the authority of some other writing or narrative which he misunder- 
stood or misquoted Butit is not likely that, with a narrative before 
him which mentioned the fact of Timothy’s return from Athens, the 
compiler should have retained these intimations, and have omitted 
the very circumstance which was necessary to make them consistent 
with the rest of his history. : 

Our inference, therefore, must be that the method of meeting 
the supposed inconsistency proposed by Paley, while it assumes 
the inconsistency for the sake of meeting it, leads into a further 
anomaly. 

Once more, Paley does not observe that, even admitting his hypo- 
thesis, a discrepancy still remains ; because in the Epistle which is 
addressed from “ Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus,” only Timothy 
is spoken of as sent from Athens ; whereas, to reconcile the Epistle 
with the Acts, Silas as well as Timothy must have undertaken the 
double journey. 
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The possible hypotheses respecting this subject are the follow- 
ing f= om 

1. Timothy and Silas, having been left behind at Berea (accord- 
ing to the Acts), join the Apostle at Athens (not according to the 
Acts). 

2. Silas, who alone is mentioned in -the Acts as having preached 
at Thessalonica and Berea, is left behind at Berea, and Timothy 
follows the Apostle to Athens, whence he is sent back by him to 
Thessalonica. We may further suppose Timothy and Silas return- 
ing together from Thessalonica to Corinth, and then overtaking the 
Apostle. This mode of explaining the two accounts reduces the 
discrepancy to a minimum. The writer of the Acts knew that 
Silas and Timotheus were together at Thessalonica and Berea, and 


were together when they overtook the Apostle at Corinth; what ~ 


he did not know, was only that they were separated during the 
interval. 

3. Another mode of escape is, to avail ourselves of the usual re- 
source of harmonists, and repeat the event. The Epistle must then 
have a later date assigned to it. But a date much later than the 
Apostle’s visit to Thessalonica is inconsistent_with the contents 
of the Epistle itself. 

The comparison of the Acts and the Epistle suggests a further 
objection. For Timothy is stated in the Epistle to have been sent 
back from Athens, at which place the Apostle had determined to be 
left alone. 1 Thess. iii. 1.5. But at a later period the Apostle is 
not at Athens, but at Corinth and Ephesus, as we learn from the 
eighteenth chapter of the Acts. 

4. Or possibly by the words “we thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone; and sent Timotheus,” in the Epistle (iii. 1, 2.), may 
be meant only, sent Timotheus from Berea; a sense just admissible 
in the words, but hardly consistent with the context. 

Whichever way of diminishing the difficulty be adopted, it still 
remains slight, but unexplainable, and cannot be by any ingenuity 
converted into an undesigned coincidence. Any mode of explanation 
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which, like Paley’s, does away the natural meaning of the author of ~ 
the Acts, or like No. 4. of the Epistle, — which dives beneath the 
surface io pick up what is really on the surface,—is in its tendency 
far more dangerous than the simple admission of the existence of a 
discrepancy, because it introduces into Scripture a hypercritical and 
unreal method of interpretation, which may be anywhere made the 
instrument of perverting the meaning of the text. 


No. V. 

“¢For ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of God 
which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered like 
things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews.’ 
ii. 14. : 

“To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles it might seem, at first 
sight, that the persecutions which the preachers and converts of 
Christianity underwent, were suffered at the hands of their old ad- 
versaries the Jews. Butif we attend carefully to the accounts there 
delivered, we shall observe that, though the opposition made to the 
Gospel usually originated from the enmity of the Jews, yet in almost 
all places the Jews went about to accomplish their purpose, by 
stirring up the Gentile inhabitants against their converted country- 
men. Out of Judea they had not power to do much mischief in any 
other way. This was the case at Thessalonica in particular: ‘The 
. Jews which believed not, moved with envy, set all the city in an 
uproar.’ Acts, xvii. 5. It was the same a short time afterwards at 
Berea: ‘When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people.’ Acts, xvii. 18. And before this, our 
Apostle had met with a like species of persecution, in his progress 
through the Lesser Asia: in every city ‘The unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected against 
the brethren.’ Acts, xiv. 2. The Epistle therefore represents the 
case accurately as the history states it. It was the Jews always who 
set on foot the persecutions against the Apostles and their followers. 
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He speaks truly therefore of them, when he says, in this Epistle, 
they ‘ both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and have 
persecuted us ;... forbidding us to speak unto the Gentiles.’ ii. 15, 16. 
But out of Judea it was at the hands of the Gentiles, it was ‘of their 
own countrymen,’ that the injuries they underwent were immediately 
sustained: ‘ Ye have suffered like things of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews.’” 


This is not a fair representation of the circumstances referred to. 
The fact is that there is a difficulty which arises from the discrepancy 
of the Acts and the Epistle; the first impression of the Acts being 
that the converts of Thessalonica were Jews persecuted by Jews, or 
at any rate that the element of Jews and Jewish proselytes was a 
principal one in the Church, and the Jews actively engaged in the | 
persecution, or rather the main authors of it; while the only con- 
struction that can be put upon the Epistle is, that they were Greeks 
persecuted by Greeks (1 Thess. ii. 14.), as the Jews of Palestine, 
with whom they are compared, had been persecuted by Jews. This 
discrepancy might find a reconcilement, were we more fully ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, but cannot be regarded 
as an undesigned coincidence. Compare Hore Pauline, chap. v. 
No. V. 


No. VI. 


“TE apparent discrepancies between our Epistle and the history, 
though of magnitude sufficient to repel the imputation of confederacy 
or transcription (in which view they form a part of our argument), 
are neither numerous, nor very difficult to reconcile. 

‘One of these may be observed in the ninth and tenth verses of the 
second chapter : —‘ For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail: 
for labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and unblameably wo 
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behaved ourselves among you that believe.’ A person who reads 
this passage is naturally led by it to suppose that the writer had 
dwelt at Thessalonica for ‘some considerable time; yet of St. Paul’s 
ministry in that city, the history gives no other account than the fol- 
lowing :— That ‘they came to Thessalonica, where was a synagogue 
of the Jews;’ that, ‘as his manner was, he went in unto them, and 
three sabbath days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures ;’. ... that 
‘some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas.’ The 
history then proceeds to tell us, that ‘ the Jews which believed not... 
set all the city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason,’ where 
Paul and his companions lodged ; that the consequence of this outrage 
was, that ‘the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night 
unto Berea.’ Acts, xvii. 1—10. From the mention of his preaching 
three sabbath days in the Jewish synagogue, and from the want of 
any farther specification of his ministry, it has usually been taken for 
granted that Paul did not continue at Thessalonica more than three 
weeks. This, however, is inferred without necessity. It appears to 
have been St. Paul’s practice, in almost every place that he came to, 
upon his first arrival to repair to the synagogue. He thought himself 
bound to propose the Gospel to the Jews jirst, agreeably to what he 
declared at Antioch in Pisidia; ‘it was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you.’ Acts, xiii. 46. If the Jews 
rejected his ministry, he quitted the synagogue, and betook himself 
to a Gentile audience. At Corinth, upon his first coming thither, 
he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath ; ‘and when the Jews 
opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he departed thence,’ expressly 
telling them, ‘from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.... 
And he continued there a year and six months.’ Acts, xviii. 6—11. 
At Ephesus, in like manner, for the space of three months he went 
into the synagogue ; but when divers were hardened and believed 
not, but spake evil of that way, he departed from them and separated 
the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus; and 
this continued by the space of two years. Acts, xix. 8,9,10. Upon 
inspecting the history, I see nothing in it which negatives the sup- 
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position that St. Paul pursued the same plan at Thessalonica which 
he adopted in other places; and that, though he resorted to the 
synagogue only three sabbath days, yet he remained in the city, and 
in the exercise of his ministry amongst the Gentile citizens, much 
longer, and until the success of his preaching had provoked the 
Jews to excite the tumult and insurrection by which he was driven 
away. 

“ Another seeming discrepancy is found in the ninth verse of the 
first chapter of the Epistle: —‘ For they themselves show of us what 
manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to God 
from idols, to serve the living and true God, and to wait for his 
Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come.’ This text contains an 
assertion that, by means of St. Paul’s ministry at Thessalonica, 
many idolatrous Gentiles had been brought over to Christianity. 
Yet the history, in describing the effects of that ministry, only 
says, that ‘some of the Jews believed,...and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few.’ Acts, xvii. 
4. The devout Greeks were those who already worshipped the 
one true God ; and therefore could not be said, by embracing 
Christianity ‘to be turned to God from idols.’ 

“This is the difficulty. The answer may be assisted by the fol- 
lowing observations. The Alexandrian and Cambridge manuscripts 
read (for ray re ceCoptévwy “EXAhvwr word TAHO0C) THY re ceCopévwv Kal 
"EXAfvwy odd rAH00c. In which reading they are also confirmed by 
the Vulgate Latin. And this reading is in my opinion strongly 
supported by the considerations : —First, that ot ce€duevor alone, 7. e. 
without “E\Anvec, is used in this sense in this same chapter, Paul 
being come to Athens, duehéyero pév ody év rH ovvaywy7 roic “Tovdaiore 
kai roic cebopévorc. Secondly, that oeEduevor. and “EAAnvec nowhere 
come together. The expression is redundant. The oi cebdpevor 
must be“E\Anvec. Thirdly, that the cai is much more likely to have 
been left out, incuria mands, than to have been put in. 

“Or, after all, if we be not allowed to change the present reading, 
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which is undoubtedly retained by a great plurality of copies, may not 
the passage in the history be considered as describing only the effects 
of St. Paul’s discourses during the three sabbath days in which he 
preached in the synagogue? and may it not be true, as we have re- 
marked above, that his application to the Gentiles at large, and his 
success amongst them, was posterior to this ?” 





The Epistle says, that the Apostle laboured with his own hands 
(ii. 9, 10.), implying, therefore, that he remained at Thessalonica for 
some time. But the Acts state that he preached there three sabbath 
days. Paley argues, “ but he may have stayed longer, because he did 
did so in other places.” But this is not the spirit of the narrative ; 
nothing can be inferred from what he did at other places where he 
was not driven out by persecution, as to what he did at this where he 
was. It might be argued, however, in favour of the genuineness of 
the Epistle, that its account is indirectly confirmed by the Philippians, 
in which it is stated, that in Thessalonica they sent once and again 
to the Apostle’s necessity. 

The fallacy of Paley’s argument lies in the rejection of the 
prima facie meaning of the Acts. St. Paul may have stayed 
longer, and may have converted Gentiles; but would the author of the 
Acts have expressed himself as he has done, had he been aware of 
this protracted stay? That is the point which is not in any degree 
met by accumulating instances that may tend to prove his practice 
in other places. Paley’s mode of dealing with these passages is as 
if in ordinary conversation we took the words of a truth-speaking 
person, and made them mean anything they could mean without in- 
volving the speaker in positive falsehood, giving, morever, as the 
reason for our tortuous interpretation of them that he had so ex- 
pressed himself at other times. A better answer would be: (1.) 
That the Apostle, even though he remained in a place but for three 
weeks, began by giving a specimen of his way of life. (2.) That it 
by no means follows that he intended to remain but for three weeks, 
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as the duration of his stay was cut short by the stirring up of perse- 
cution. 

The second discrepancy Paley seeks to avoid by adopting the 
reading ray re ceCopévwy cal ‘EXAfvwv. Granting him this, it will 
still not enable us to account for the exclusively Gentile character 
of the Church in the Epistle. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


No. IL. 


“Tr may seem odd to allege obscurity itself as an argument, or to 
draw a proof in favour of a writing, from that which is usually con- 
sidered as the principal defect in its composition. The present Epistle, 
however, furnishes a passage, hitherto unexplained, and probably 
inexplicable by us, the existence of which, under the darkness and 
difficulties that attend it, can only be accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition of the Epistle being genuine; and upon that supposition is 
accounted for with great ease. The passage which I allude to is found 
in the second chapter of the Second Epistle (ver. 3—8.):—‘ That day 
shall not come, except there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. 
Remember ye not, that wHEN I was yet witH you, I Tromp you’ 
THESE THINGS? And now ye know what withholdeth that he might 
be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already 
work: only he who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.’ It were superfluous to prove, because it 
is in vain to deny, that this passage is involved in great obscurity, 
more especially the clauses distinguished by Italics. Now, the observa- 
tion I have to offer, is founded upon this, that the passage expressly 
refers to a conversation which the author had previously holden 
with the Thessalonians upon the same subject ;— ‘ Remember ye 
not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And 
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now ye know what withholdeth.’ If such conversation actually 
passed; if whilst he was yet with them, he ¢old them, ‘these things,’ 
then it follows that the Epistle is authentic. And of the reality of 
this conversation it appears to be a proof, that what is said in the 
Epistle might be understood by those who had been present at such 
conversation, and yet be incapable of being explained by any other. 
No man writes unintelligibly on purpose. But it may easily happen, 
that a part of a letter which relates to a subject, upon which the 
parties had conversed together before, which refers to what had been 
before said, which is in truth a portion or continuation of a former 
discourse, may be utterly without meaning to a stranger who should 
pick up the letter upon the road, and yet be perfectly clear to the 
person to whom it is directed, and with whom the previous commu- 
nication had passed. And if in a letter which thus accidentally fell 
into my hands, I found a passage expressly referring to a former 
conversation, and difficult to be explained without knowing that 
conversation, I should consider this very difficulty as a proof that the 
conversation had actually passed, and consequently that the letter 
contained the real correspondence of real persons.” 





Paley characteristically says, that “no man writes unintelligibly 
on purpose,” and therefore there must have been some real conver- 
sation, which is here referred to. But is not this a fallacy? He 
appears in this article to confuse the forger and the real author. 
That the real author could not have written unintelligibly on purpose 
is true; but it by no means follows that the forger would not have 
taken any mode which his ingenuity suggested of making his work 
appear to be a genuine writing. (See No. I.) He might have re- 
ferred to pretended conversations, letters, circumstances, with this 
object. He might have written whatever St. Paul could have 
written ; the only limit to this being whether the verisimilitude was 
of a kind which was likely to occur to him. The question which he 
would ask himself would be, not whether what he wrote was unin- 
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telligible, but whether any suspicion would be aroused by its unin- 
telligibleness. It may easily happen, as Paley observes, that part of 
a letter may be unintelligible from want of information respecting 
allusions contained,in it. But this is no confirmation of its truth. 
A. B. forges letters tending to prove he is the heir to an estate; in 
these letters he alludes to matters which from his statement of them 
can only be half understood. This may be some proof of the inge- 
nuity of the forger; it is no proof of the genuineness of the 
letters. 
No. II. 
“¢ NEITHER did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but wrought 


_ with labour and travail night and day, that we might not be charge- 


able to any of you: not because we have not power, but to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us.’ iii. 8, 9. 

“Tn a letter, purporting to have been written to another of the 
Macedonic Churches, we find the following declaration : — 

“* Now ye Philippians know also, that in the beginning of the 
gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only.’ iv. 15. 

“The conformity between these two passages is strong and plain. 
They confine the transaction to the same period. The Epistle to the 
Philippians refers to what passed ‘in the beginning of the Gospel,’ 
that is to say, during the first preaching of the gospel on that side 
of the Augean Sea. The Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the 
Apostle’s conduct in that city upon ‘his first entrance in unto them,’ 
which the history informs us was in the course of his first visit to the 
peninsula of Greece. 

* As St. Paul tells the Philippians, that no church communicated 


with him as concerning giving and receiving, but they only, he 


_ could not, consistently with the truth of this declaration, have re- 


_ ceived anything from the neighbouring Church of Thessalonica. 


: What thus appears by general implication in an Epistle to another 


Te. oe 


a 


Church, when he writes to the Thessalonians themselves, is noticed 


expressly and particularly : ‘ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
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nought; but wrought night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you.’ M: 

“ The texts here cited farther also exhibit a mark of conformity 
with what St. Paul is made to say of himself in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The Apostle not only reminds the Thessalonians that he 
had not been chargeable to any of them, but he states likewise the 
motive which dictated this reserve: —‘ Not because we have not 
power, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us,’ 
iii. 9. This conduct, and what is much more precise, the end which 
he had in view by it, was the very same as that which the history 
attributes to St. Paul in a discourse, which it represents him to have 
addressed to the elders of the church of Ephesus : — ‘ Yea, ye your- 
selves know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have showed you all things, how that 
so labouring ye ought to support the weak.’ Acts, xx. 34, 35. The 
sentiment in the Epistle and in the speech is in both parts of it so 
much alike, and yet the words which convey it show so little of imi- 
tation or even of resemblance, that the agreement cannot well be 
explained without supposing the speech and the letter to have really 
proceeded from the same person.” 





Paley should not have omitted the verse following (Phil. iv. 16.), 
which implies that St. Paul received support from the Philippians 
while at Thessalonica, and is therefore partly inconsistent with his 
working with his own hands. “For even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessities.” 

[No. III. is not reprinted, as the subject of it has been already 
anticipated in the notes on the passage referred to. ] 





The defects of Paley’s article on the Thessalonians may be sum- 
med up as follows :— He has no distinctive conception of the nature 
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or origin of early forgeries. He tends to confuse the person of the 
forger with the real author, and argues erroneously from one to the 
other. He omits discrepancies. He alters the natural and prima 
facie meaning of the Acts and the Epistles. He bends their exact 
words into agreement with general probabilities. He finds a difficulty 
where there is none, for the sake of introducing an undesigned 
coincidence. He has worked out in separate details a subject which 
can only be regarded philosophically as a whole, in which presumptions 
have to be considered, not singly, but collectively and with reference 
to the entire circumstances of the early Church. 

Paley, like most writers of his age, had no idea of the differences 
of times and countries. He had never formed a conception of the 
mind of the Apostolical age. He is justly chargeable with the error 
of regarding the writers of the New Testament as men who “sat 
down at a desk ” to compose a book. He never asked himself the 
previous question; what existed before the Acts? out of what 
documents or memorials were they compiled? He begins with the 
assumption of their integrity, not merely as a whole which was put 
together by a single editor, but as a whole which had no previous 
existence in any of its parts. Given his two witnesses, he then pro- 
ceeds to prove the independence of their testimony. But he forgets 
that where the history is fragmentary and the letters short, minute 
points of agreement will be very rare. If they are numerous he 
may reasonably suspect them. The doctrine of chances shows that 
he must have made, not found them. They are not really there, but 
he has acquired the power of seeing them where they do not exist. 
Led away by his own ingenious thought of “undesigned coinci- 
dences,” he has impressed the notion of them on his own mind and 
that of the reader as a sort of form, by the help of which the Acts 
and the Epistles are to be read. His wonderful power of writing 
enables him to surround with a flood of light appearances which are 
_ often deceptive. 

Those who may at any time design to continue his work further 
should consider whether a valuable argument has not been already 
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weakened by being carried beyond its just limits. Constructive 
evidences of Christianity, wiredrawn out of small materials, share the 
fate of constructive history. The real evidence of the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Thessalonians is scarcely added to by the ar- 
gument from undesigned coincidences, and not at all weakened by its 
omission. Far stronger and deeper is. that evidence which is 
derived from the style and character of the Epistle, which in almost 
every verse recalls the manner of the Apostle St. Paul, and which 
in spite of minor discrepancies finds a general support and broad 
foundation in the agreement of the Epistle with the main features 
of the narrative of the Acts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Two questions, closely connected with each other, arise in the minds 
of every reader of the Epistles of St. Paul who is desirous of forming 
an idea of the state of the Churches to which they were addressed : 
first, whether the Church was founded by the Apostle himself ; 
secondly, whether it, was composed of Jewish or of Gentile Chris- 
tians. For the answer to these questions, in the case of the Gala- 
tians, our chief attention must be directed to the intimations of the 
Epistle itself; to which a gleam of uncertain information may be 
added from other writings of the Apostle, and the analogy of other 
Churches mentioned in them. The Acts of the Apostles supply 
one or two facts of doubtful import. ‘The latter of the two questions 
unavoidably runs up into a more general inquiry respecting the 
original relations of Jew and Gentile before they came together in 
the Christian Church, which will be more fully discussed in another 
place. 

The indications of the Epistle may be summed up in a few words. 
On the one hand, the tone of authority which the Apostle adopts, 
as well as particular expressions, such as iii. 2. “ This only would I 
learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?” ; or iv. 9—19. in which the Apostle speaks of 
their having been converted, not to bondage, but to freedom, and of 
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himself as again becoming their spiritual father (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. ; 
also Acts xvi. 6.); as well as the manner in which he mentions the 
Apostles at Jerusalem in chap. ii. would certainly lead us to suppose 
that the Galatians must have been converted by himself or by his 
followers. And that they were originally Gentiles, is implied in 
chap. iv. ver. 8.:—“ When ye knew not God, ye did service unto 
them which by nature are no gods.” But if they were converts of 
the Apostle, and also Gentiles, how are we to account for their ready 
reception of Judaism, to the repulsive rites of which they seem to 
have been drawn almost by instinct? ‘That would lead rather to 
the opposite supposition, that they were not Gentiles, but Jews. 
Naturally, it might be urged, when the Apostle’s personal influence 
was withdrawn from them, Judaism overlaid Christianity, the law 
prevailed over the Gospel. And this latter opinion is confirmed by 
the fact, that the Apostle argues with them out of the law and the 
prophets, and that in none of his Epistles has the cast of the reason- 
ing a more Jewish character. 

Thus on a first view we seem to arrive at opposite conclusions, an 
appearance of inconsistency which will present itself again to our 
notice in the Epistle to the Romans. One set of presumptions leads 
to the inference, that the Galatians were Gentiles; or rather the 
text quoted above (iv. 8.) expressly says so. Another set of pre- 
sumptions (from which we cannot exclude the almost equally explicit 
statement that they were Jews, chap. iv. 9., and desirous to return 
to “ the beggarly elements ” around which their hearts still lingered) 
leads to the opposite inference. Out of this dilemma how are we to 
make our escape? (1.) Can we suppose St. Paul himself to have 
been a teacher of the law (compare Introductory Essays on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians and Romans), and to have once taught 
what he now denounced? Admitting that at no period of his life 
he wholly ceased to be a Jew (Acts xviii. 18., xxi, 26., xxiii. 6.); 
that there were threads in his doctrine, which entangled him with 
the false teachers (Gal. v. 11.); that there was a time in which he 
spoke of himself as “ having known Christ according to the flesh,” 
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and that constant reference to the authority of the Old Testament is 
difficult to reconcile with his renunciation of the law; still the ex- 
treme. antagonism in. which he places himself to the Judaisers 
renders it impossible that he could ever have been one of them. 
The Galatians “had begun in the Spirit ;” it is another Gospel to 
which they are “removed ;” they had originally received with en- 
thusiasm the same lesson which St. Paul is seeking to revive. 
(2.) But if we cannot suppose St. Paul himself to Have been a 
teacher of the law, whence did the infection of Judaism arise in the 
Churches of Galatia? It might be suggested that the Galatians 
were first converted by teachers of the circumcision, and afterwards 
reconverted by St. Paul. Yet, in Gal. iii. 2., iv. 19., the Apostle 
implies that they were converted by himself, and, as he expresses it 
in the passage just quoted, “ began in the spirit.” Or, (3.) shall we 
conceive him to be describing, first, the Gentiles, then the Jews in 
successive verses? Granting that the Galatian Church, like most 
other Christian communities, may have contained Jewish as well as 
Gentile Christians, still the context shows that those who “served 
them which by nature are no gods,” and those who were ready to 
relapse into the weak and beggarly elements of the law, were the 
same persons, iv. 8—10. Nor is there any trace in the Epistle that 
he distinguished the case of the Jew from that of the Gentile in 
reference to the obligation of circumcision ; to all he says alike, “if 
ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing.” Would this 
have been his language had the Church been divided between Jews 
and Gentiles? Yet, (4.) once more it might be argued, that Judaism 
and heathenism were regarded by St. Paul as a single prior dispensa- 
tion, the. two parts of which he is not careful to distinguish, which 
he seems alike to include elsewhere in the expression “ elements of 
the world,” Col. ii. 8.20. But no such common point of view under 
which he may have regarded the former estate of Jew and Gentile, 
would have justified him in saying of the Jew: — “ Howbeit then, 
when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which by nature 
are no gods.” 
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The most probable mode of escaping these difficulties is the 
following : — The Galatians we may suppose to have been a Gentile 


Church, which was first converted to Christianity by St. Paul, but — 


previous to its conversion had gone through a phase of Judaism. 
There were three states out of which Gentile converts passed, or 
might have passed, into the acceptance of the Gospel as preached by 
St. Paul :— first, heathenism ; secondly, a more or less strict prose- 
lytism; thirdly, Jewish Christianity. The second of these was pro- 
bably the state of the Galatian converts. Strange as it may seem, 
it is an undoubted fact that, before the appearance of Christianity 
the religion of the Jews exercised a great and mysterious influence 
over the Roman world. It had already bridged the chasm which 
separated the faith of Jehovah from the wisdom of the Greek philo- 
sopher. It was “a schoolmaster,” bringing men to Christ, not in 
idea only but in fact. The natural and political force of Judaism, 
even in its most abject state, its simple faith in the unity of God, the 
proselytising spirit of the Jews themselves (Matt. xxiii. 15.), their 
dispersion throughout the world, the diffusion of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures, the absorbing power of the 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, are sufficient to account for the 
hold which it acquired on the minds of men, standing, as it seemed, 
erect in the decline of the classical religions and the “chaos of 
Eastern superstitions. The Roman poets in the age of Augustus 
were perfectly well acquainted with the belief and practices of the 
Jews, which extended to others as well as to their regular prose- 
lytes; a knowledge which is the more remarkable, when contrasted 
with the slender information about the Christians, which is displayed 
by every heathen writer, for the first century and a half after the 
Christian era.* 

Admitting the general fact of the diffusion of Judaism, no people 
were more likely to have fallen under its power than the inhabitants 
of Galatia. A half civilised race of Western origin, in an Eastern 


* See Introduction to Epistle to the Romans. 
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land, were peculiarly liable to be influenced by the contagion of the. 
Jewish settlers who dwelt among them (1 Peter, i. 1.).. Their 
national religion was already mingled with the gods of the nations 
among whom they settled. They did not altogether cease to be 
heathen by becoming Jews, any more than they wholly left their 
ancient Gallic rites for Greek and Phrygian customs. Nor can we 
tell how many elements of Christianity, as, for example, the doctrine. 
of a Messiah, may have been included in their Judaising tenets 
(compare Heb. vi. 1., 2 Cor. ii. 5. 16., John iv. 25.). Marked as: 
such distinctions appear in language, there could not have always 
been a definite line which separated heathenism from proselytism 


or proselytism from Jewish Christianity, any more than the Gospel 


of the circumcision from that of the uncircumcision. The more lax 


of either class must have insensibly faded into the other; and 


_ Judaism itself may have taken new forms when coming into contact 


with semi-barbarous races. Much that we look upon as a corruption 
of Christianity was, in fact, prior to Christianity, inherent in the 
magical or philosophical tendencies of the age, and clustering around 
the name of Christ as a new source of life and power. There was a 
spiritualised Judaism, as well as a Judaised heathenism. In the 
case of the Galatians, we can only infer from the language of the 
Epistle that they could not have been so completely Christians as to 
set aside St. Paul's claim to have converted them; nor so completely 
Jews as to have lost all remembrance of that former state in which 
they did service “ to them that are no gods.” 

Supposing then the Galatians to have passed through the gate of 
Judaism to Christianity, there is no difficulty in explaining their 
relapse into Judaism. The Jewish teachers were there before 


St. Paul, and they remained there after his departure: and the 


language of the Old Testament itself, sanctioned by the authority of 
St. Paul, though read in a spirit unlike his, would seem to tell of the 
continued obligation of the law and of the necessity of circumcision. 
He himself, they insidiously said, had at one time preached that 
very circumcision which he now denounced. (v. 11.) By such 
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arguments a half-wavering multitude, who had been once ready to 
die for the Apostle, now that he was absent, were shaken in their 
allegiance to his authority. 

The slenderness of our materials will not allow us to complete the 
picture of the Galatian Church. There is not a single figure to fill 
up the vacant space. It is only a probability that, in ch. v. 10., the 
Apostle is alluding to an individual opponent. (“ He that troubleth 
you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be.”) We see the levity 
and inconsistency of the converts ; their confusion of the Gospel with 
the Law; the manner in which dislike of the doctrine of the Apostle 
degenerated into hatred of his person. Fainter traces are also 
discernible of Judaism mingling with heathenism in ch. iv. 9., as in 
Col. ii. 18.; and perhaps in Rom. xiv. 
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GALATIA. 


A wnorice of the inhabitants of Galatia will throw a remote light 
on the Epistle to the Galatians. Some have thought to identify 
them with the barbarous people of Lycaonia who first worshipped 
_ the Apostles and afterwards stoned them. But whatever similarity 
may be traced in the character of the people, Derbe and Lystra 
were not within the district termed Galatia (comp. Acts xiv. 1. 6.), 
which lay to the north, separated by Paphlagonia and Bithynia from 
the Euxine Sea. It was bounded on the south by Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, on the east by Pontus and Cappadocia, on the west by 
Phrygia and Bithynia, and included in its domain several of the Phry- 
gian cities most celebrated for the worship of the mother of the gods. 
The inhabitants of this district were the Gauls of Asia. They 
were the remnant of the great Celtic and Germanic migrations, 
which overspread Greece and Asia Minor at the commencement of 
the third century before the Christian era. Like the Biscayans or 
Hungarians in Europe, they continued the isolated monument of the 
deluge which had passed away. At one time they had been the 
terror of the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and alternately the adver- 
saries or the mercenaries of Alexander’s successors. They were 
reduced by the Roman Consul, C. Manlius Vulso, in the year 189, 
but retained their separate kings by favour of the Romans, until 
about 80 years before this time, A.c. 26, when Amyntas, their last 
king and the favourite successively of Augustus and Antony, was 
murdered, and the country finally placed under a Roman governor. 
In character they are described as a free impetuous race, ever 
ready to bear arms for themselves or others. For a long time after 


their settlement in Asia, they retained their national and religious 
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customs, the latter even including that of human sacrifices, St. 
Jerome (Gal. i. 2.) describes them, even in his own day, as having 
a peculiar dialect, which he compares to the German spoken about 
Tréves. Their government in early times was a military aristocracy 
divided into twelve tetrarchies, the respective chiefs of which were 
not hereditary, but elected. ‘The Gauls themselves were appor- 
tioned in three tribes, and two subject peoples existed side by side 
with them, the Greeks and Phrygians, to whom they stood in the 
same relation as the Spartans to the Laconians and Messenians. 
Gradually the language and religion of the conquered made an 
impression on the conquerors. That they must have understood 
Greek is proved by the Epistle itself; and their supreme Council of 
three hundred corresponding to the tetrarchies of which Strabo 
(xii. 567.) speaks, was probably of Greek origin. And long before 
this time they had adopted or added to their own religion the rites 
of Cybele, and participated in the worship on Mount Dindymus and 
the gainful occupation of selling the oracles of the Goddess to the 
rest of Asia. 

The chief towns of Galatia were Ancyra the capital, Pessinus, at 
the foot of Mount Dindymus, and Tavium and Gaolasera on the 
Eastern border. From the use of the plural (raic éxcAnoiac) we 
may gather that the Churches were scattered throughout the dis- 


trict, in more than one village or town, It is impossible tosay what ~ 


the names of these Churches were, or whether the Epistle is ad- 
dressed to converts who were Gauls, Phrygians, or Greeks by origin. 
Only the tone of the Apostle and the fickleness of those who 
received him “as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus,” (comp. 
Acts xiv. 16—19., xxviii. 6.) “and afterwards became his enemies,” 


may lead us to conjecture that he is addressing a people subject to 


violent religious impulses, a people such as might have been cele- 
brated for their ancient Phrygian and Bacchic rites, amongst whom — 


in heathen days extravagant superstition most readily found a home; _ 


and who, when converted to Christianity, gave birth to Phrygian 
heretics and to the Montanism of the second century. 
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SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tue Epistle to the Galatians may be conveniently divided into three 
sections: —(1.) the narrative, which may be compared with 1 Thess. 
iii. I—7., and which terminates with the address to Peter in the 
second chapter; (2.) an argumentative portion based chiefly on the 
Old Testament, and nearly coextensive with chapters iii. and iv.; and 
(3.) a practical section in which the liberty of the Gospel is enforced 
as a rule of life. This division, however, is of no other value than 
as a help to the memory; for there is no regular plan or structure. 
The Apostle is not composing an essay; he writes because he cannot 
help writing ; because in his own language “ he would be straitened 
if he refrained.” Even the calmer passages, such as the narrative 
of his visits to Jerusalem, and the arguments from the promise to 
Abraham and his two sons, are interrupted by expressions full of 
vehemence and passion. The Father will speak with his children ; 
the teacher must “change his voice” to his rebellious disciples. 
Their conduct was an injury to himself, and a wrong to the truth 
which he preached. At all events, by some means or other, he will 
stop this Judaism that is creeping over the Church of Galatia, 
which he indignantly feels to be strangely contrary to the Gospel 
which he has taught them. They appear to fancy that he is inferior 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem. That is not the case. Those who 
seemed to be somewhat are, in reality, scarcely his equals; for they 
added nothing to him in the hour of trial, and were wrong when he 
was right. What strange infatuation has come over them? They 
must begin again, and recall the feelings of their conversion. In 
the law itself they may read their own condemnation. For the law, 
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too, spoke of a promise that was made before the law, of the 
righteousness of faith, of the bond and free. He will make an 
appeal to them of another kind. Will they not hear his voice to 
whom they had once shown so intense a love? Their old affection 
has passed away; a few designing men have made a prey of them, 
and now they know him no more. He spoke too plainly to them on 
his last visit. What remained but that he should again warn them 
to preserve liberty ; to eschew licentiousness ; to remember that if a 
man was circumcised, he was a debtor to keep the whole law, and 
that Christ would profit him nothing; and yet not to forget, if 
they could receive it, the higher lesson that “in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availed anything nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” | 
The style and subject of the Epistle to the Galatians may be 
further drawn out by a comparison with the Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Corinthians, with which, in date, it nearly coincides: 
The Epistle to the Galatians exhibits, in a more compendious form, 
and, perhaps, in an earlier stage, the same truths which are more 
fully developed in the Epistle to the Romans. The differences 
between them may be summed up as follows:—1. The Epistle to 
the Galatians is personal and occasional, while that to the Romans — 
is addressed to a Church unknown to the Apostle, and has less the 
character of a letter, and more that of a treatise, than any other of 
the Epistles. 2. The one treats of circumcision as a question of 
practice ; the other of the law as a burden on the heart and con- 
science. 8. The argument in the one is partial and fragmentary, 
returning often to “the weak and beggarly elements ;” that of the 
other comprehensive and continuous, extending over all mankind 
and all time; embodying the strife of good and evil in the heart of 4 
man, and tracing the same strife of death and life in the first and 
second Adam. 4. The Epistle to the Galatians is an argument or 
expostulation with Judaizing opponents; the Epistle to the Romans ~ 
is an argument or dialogue with self, in which the opponent is only 
a shadow, or idea, the “old man” of the Apostle’s own thoughts, 
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not the Jewish Christian with whom he is in actual conflict. 
5. In the Epistle to the Romans several topics occur which are 
searcely touched upon in the Epistle to the Galatians; such are the 
restoration of the Jews, the state of the heathen world, the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, the exhortation to obey rulers, the 
question of abstinence from animal food. On the other hand, they 
have, in common, the following striking points: —The doctrine of 
justification by faith, as illustrated by the instance of Abraham ; the 
universality of the Gospel of Christ, in whom is no distinction of 
Jew or Greek, bond or free; the nature of sin as a trangression of 
the law which is alluded to in Gal. ii. 18, 19., and in iii. 19.; the 
identity of the Christian with Christ, and of the Spirit of Christ 
with the soul of the Christian, as in Gal. iv. 5, 6.; the mention of 
the observance of days and months, Gal. iv. 10., which are treated 
with a difference corresponding to the difference between. the two 
Epistles; that is to say, in the Romans as indifferent, in the Gala- 
tians as hurtful and indicative of further evil; the exhortations 
against Antinomianism in Rom. vi. and Gal. v. 13.; the sonship of 
the Gospel contrasted with the servitude of the former dispensation, 
Rom. viii. 16., Gal. iv. 6.; the summary of sins or works of the 
- flesh, Gal. v. 20., Rom. i. 29. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has also a bearing on the personal his- 
tory and life of the Apostle, touching which it may be considered as 
standing in the same relation to the Epistles to the Corinthians that 
it does to the Epistle to the Romans when regarded in reference to 
his teaching and doctrine. Here begins to show itself that difference 

_ from the other Apostles and antagonism with the Judaizers which 
_ reappears in the Epistle to the Corinthians, which did not cease 
because the Apostle, during his imprisonment at Rome, was removed 
from the scene of conflict. Here begins that alienation from the 
teaching of St. Paul which in the Acts of the Apostles is foreboded 
by himself (xx. 29.), which was ever going on, and which, according 
to the latest Epistle that bears his name (2 Tim. i. 15.), was finally 
VOL. I. R , 
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consummated in the cities of Asia towards the close of his life. (See 
Essay on St. Paul and the Twelve.) . 
Other points also occur of similarity or connection in the two Epis- 
tles. Thesame character in nearly the same circumstances, using the 
same words, a few months, perhaps a year, sooner or later, appears in 
both. Allusions, more or less plain, occur in both Epistles to the work 
in which the Apostle was engaged at this time, of making a collec- 
tion for the saints at Jerusalem (Compare Gal. vi. 6., 1 Cor. xvi. 1., 
2 Cor. ix.6.); and both refer to the division of labour between St. 
Paul and the Apostles of the circumcision (2 Cor. x. 15., Gal. ii. 9.). 
There are differences also suited to the difference of those whom 
he is addressing. It has been often remarked that the Epistle to 
the Galatians is the only one among the Epistles of St. Paul which 
does not open with language of conciliation. It is not “ye are 
enriched in all utterance and come behind in no gift;” but, “I 
marvel that ye are so soon fallen away from Him that called you.” 
In the Epistles to the Corinthians he is still on terms with his 
opponents; he seeks to conciliate, quite as much as to awe, them ; 
he apologises for himself; he speaks to them as to men who had not 
forfeited their claim to that language of Christian courtesy in which 
he delights to address them, and who might be made better by his 
good opinion of them. On the other hand, in the Galatians there 
is a sort of freshness in his indignation: he commences the attack at 
once without caring to defend himself; he knows no middle term, 
and keeps no measures with them. Yet his heart returns even 
to them; he is more in sorrow than in anger; he cannot suppress 
the yearnings of a father towards his spiritual children (iv. 19.). 
Some other differences are also observable in the subjects treated of. 
In the Galatians the Apostle confines himself to the single point 
of circumcision and freedom from the Jewish law (not to be made 
a cloak of licentiousness); in the Corinthians he scarcely alludes 
to circumcision, or the Jewish law, but handles a variety of topics, 
relating partly to Church order, partly to his own defence against 
the charges of his opponents. The one is addressed to a civilised 
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community, intelligent of arguments, fruitful in opinions, fertile in 
drawing distinctions; the other to a half-barbarous people, whom it 
was the Apostle’s great object to protect from the external rite of 
circumcision. 

It is to the second Epistle to the Corinthians that the Epistle to 
the Galatians offers the greatest resemblance. In both there is the 
same sensitiveness in the Apostle to the behaviour of his converts 
to himself, the same earnestness about the points of difference, the 
same remembrance of his own “infirmity” while he was yet with 
them, the same consciousness of the precarious basis on which his 
own authority rested in the existing state of the two Churches. 
Abruptness of style is characteristic of both; the excitement of 
feeling seems to clog the current of ideas. Both Epistles display a 
greater emotion than is to be found in any other portion of his writ- 
ings, a deeper contrast of inward exaltation and outward suffering, 
more of personal entreaty, a greater readiness to assert himself; 
all together seeming to tell us what he told the people of Derbe and 
Lystra, that he “was a man of like passions with ourselves,” and 
working through the instrumentality of those passions, yet not the 
less approved of God in his high calling. In such passages as 
“Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,” at the end of the Galatians, or in the 
similar feeling of the verse of the Corinthians, “I think that God 
hath set forth us the Apostles last appointed unto death,” we seem 
to trace a momentary reaction in the mind of him on whom came 
“the care of all the Churches.” 

The slight allusion to the Churches of Galatia in 1 Cor. xvi. 1. is 
interesting, as an indication that the Apostle did not, at this time, 
break off his connection with them. Had we a second Epistle to 
the Galatians, it might possibly have shown that the first Epistle 
had worked the same “revenge” in them which the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians had effected in the Church at Corinth. In the last 
years of the Apostle’s life one of his fellow-labourers is mentioned as 
having “ gone into Galatia” (2 Tim. iv. 10.). Such intimations are 
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straws at which we catch, because we have nothing else. We 
cannot be too often reminded that our knowledge of the Church of 
the Apostleseis derived from isolated passages; it is dotted down 
on particular spots; it is scattered at intervals over many years. 
No ingenuity can piece together fragments into a continuous and 
connected history of the Christian world in the first century. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


No one has doubted the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians ; 
it is not, therefore, necessary to recapitulate at length the evidence 
in its favour. That evidence consists of the testimonies of Patristic 


as well as of heretical writers, from the time of Ireneus downwards, 


_ going back, that is, to within a century of the date of its composition. 


But here a doubt may be raised respecting the value of the testi- 
monies themselves; for it may be truly urged, that evidence as 
ancient, and as nearly contemporary, can be quoted in favour of 
the Gospel of St. James, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Revelation of 
Peter, and other spurious writings. Why is it, then, that a short 
Epistle like that to the Galatians has been universally acknowledged, 
even by critics of the most extreme school, as a genuine writing of 
St. Paul ? 

The reason of this universal agreement is the internal evidence 
of its genuineness. Considering the number of forgeries, which we 
know to have existed in the second century, and the absence either 
of the spirit or of the faculty of criticism in the early church, we 
cannot set a high value on the testimony of the Fathers, except to 
events which were contemporary with themselves. What they really 
testify respecting the books of the New Testament is to their use and 
authority in their own day as the writings of the authors whose 
names they bear. But if the external testimony to the books of 
Scripture seems to be in this way weakened, the internal evidence 
of the genuineness of many of them may be regarded as greatly 
enhanced. What criticism has restored, though incapable of being 
put in a definite and tangible form, abundantly compensates for 
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what it has destroyed. If it will not allow us to take our stand 
upon tradition, it supplies*us with many new kinds of proof. It 
enables us to affirm that a particular writing, from the richness of 
its style, the mannerisms of thought and language, the minuteness 
of the detail, the consistency, and, sometimes, the very singularity 
of the events recorded in it, must be an original, and not a mere 
imitation. It analyses the character which is proper to an indi- 
vidual writer, and can be in no two writers the same. And it 
fortunately happens, that the age least capable of affording reliable 
external testimony, is the age also least capable of feigning the 
marks of a genuine writing. 

The internal evidence for the Epistle to the Galatians is of two 
kinds: — First, that from the manner and character of St. Paul: 
secondly, from the allusions to the history. No forger ever made an 
imitation in which were so many secret threads of similarity, which 
bore such a stamp of originality, or in which the character, the 
passion, the language, the mode of thought and reasoning, were so 
naturally represented. No forger, either with or without the Acts 
before him, would have given such an account of the relation of St. 
Paul to the other Apostles as we here find. There was no period in 
the later history of the Church in which such a state of things could 
naturally have been conceived. Least of all could the dispute at 
Antioch, so agreeable to the character of the two Apostles, yet so 
unlike the first thoughts of a later age respecting the earliest 
Christian Church, have been invented in the second century. That 
Origen, as well as Jerome and Chrysostom, can only account for so 
remarkable a passage of history by resolving it into a collusion 
between the Apostles, is a real proof of the improbability of such 
a fiction. 

The close verbal resemblances of the Epistle to the Galatians to 
the Epistles to the Corinthians or the Romans, like those between 
the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, may seem to call for 
notice, as being, at first sight, inconsistent with the view here 
maintained. Further consideration will show that they afford an 
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additional confirmation of the genuineness of the Epistle (compare 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Thessalonians). It is true that 
mere copying or imitation is generally a proof of the spuriousness of 
one at least of two writings. But there is a kind of resemblance 
also which springs from the mind or pen of the same writer, and 
which is, therefore, an evidence of the genuineness of the writings 
in which the resemblance is found. A person, for example, who 
has not the pen of a ready writer is apt to repeat the same words, 
phrases, sentiments; it will often happen that at one time or place 
he may have one set of expressions, at another time a different one. 
Such appears to be the case in the Epistles of St. Paul. Similarities, 


not of style but of expression, short sentences repeated and strung 


in a new way, arguments abridged, favourite allusions newly 


pointed —these are not the marks of ancient literary imposture. 
Many forgeries exist which are interpolated with genuine passages, 
having all degrees of corruption or depravation. But it may be 
doubted whether there are any which stand in the same relation 
either to genuine or forged writings, as the Epistle to the Colossians 
to that to the Ephesians, or that to the Galatians to those to the 
Corinthians or Romans. The kind of likeness that exists between 
them is,, therefore, a proof, so far as it goes, not of spuriousness, but 


genuineness. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF THE EPISTLE. 


From the eighth verse of the first chapter of the Galatians, we gather 
that the Apostle was already known by face to the church which he 
was addressing —“ But though we or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel unto you than that we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed:” from the thirteenth verse of the fourth chapter 
we may gather, also, that he had visited the Galatians, not only 
once, but twice — “Ye know how, through infirmity of the flesh, I 


preached the Gospel to you at the first,” ro mpérepov. This inference 


receives some confirmation from verses 15 and 16. of the same 
chapter, where he speaks, first, of the blessedness which they felt in 
receiving him ; and then, secondly, of his having become their enemy 
by speaking the truth to them; a change which is too great to 
have taken place during a single visit, or at least may be more 
naturally explained by the supposition of an interval. And the 
words (i. 6.), “I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another Gospel,” seem to 
imply that a short time only intervened between the second of these 
two visits and the writing of the Epistle. Though, indeed, it may be 
urged, in reference to these latter words, that impassioned language 
is not to be strictly reasoned about. 

Further, the Epistle was written after two journeys to Jeru- 
salem, i. 18., ii. 1., and a subsequent meeting with Peter at Antioch, 
ii. 11. Assuming the visit mentioned in Gal. ii. 1. to be the same 
with that commonly called the Council in Acts xv. (see note at the 
end of ch. ii.), we have a point of connection with the history. Ap- 
plying the Epistle to the Acts, we find that the two visits to Galatia 
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mentioned in the Epistle coincide with Acts xvi. 6. and xviii. 23.; 
the first, a visit made at the commencement of his second missionary 
journey ; the latter, during what is sometimes called his third journey, 
but previously to his stay at Ephesus. Mention is also made in 
Acts xviii. 22. of St. Paul having been at Antioch, which may 
possibly have been (see notes) the occasion of his meeting with Peter 
in that city. Further, the words of vi. 17., “ Henceforth, let no 
man trouble me; for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,” 
afford a presumption that the Apostle had been suffering recently 
the violence of persecution, perhaps in Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 82.). 
More important than either of these possibilities is the absence of all 
allusion to the last journey to Jerusalem, in the second chapter 
which fixes the date of the Epistle prior to that event. It is 
observable, however, that the second and fourth journeys to Jeru- 
salem are also omitted; though from this omission no other inference 
can be drawn, except that these journeys were not present at the 
time of writing to the Apostle’s mind, either because they were un- 
important or had no bearing on the subject of which he is speaking. 
Unless, indeed, we adhere strictly to the words of the Apostle, and 
suppose these journeys to have been erroneously inserted by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. 

"These are all the data for determining the time at which the 
Epistle was written, except the internal evidences from the style 
and character of the Epistle itself, and the state of the church which 
it represents. It is unlike the Epistles of the imprisonment; it has 
close verbal resemblances, as well as other points of likeness, to the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Corinthians (see above) ; like them 
it belongs to a period of trouble and controversy between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. Thence we infer that it was written before the 
imprisonment of St. Paul at Cesarzea and Rome, and probably about 
the same time with the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans, the 
date of which is accurately fixed by the allusions in the Epistles 
themselves. Already by a different road we have arrived at the 
same conclusion. For it was shown above that the sending of the 
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Epistle must have been preceded by a second visit to Galatia, and 
must have itself preceded the last journey to Jerusalem. That is to 
say, it falls into that period of the Apostle’s life which was passed at 
Ephesus, after his return thither from Galatia and Phrygia, in 
Macedonia and at Corinth. 

The date of the Epistle to the Galatians cannot be fixed with more 
precise accuracy, whether the order of the Epistles of St. Paul is 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, as, upon the whole, has been 
the most prevalent opinion; or 1 Cor., Gal., 2 Cor., Romans, or 
1, 2 Cor., Gal., Romans, must remain uncertain. The order given 
last has been supported by able and ingenious arguments derived 
from the close verbal resemblances of the Epistle to the Galatians to 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians. That order is 
maintained to be the true one, according to which the Epistle to the 
Galatians is placed in the closest contact with the others. The 
resemblances which lead to this conclusion, like those of the Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians, and of the Pastoral Epistles, are indeed a 
remarkable phenomenon in the style of St. Paul. But when it is 
remembered that the resemblances of the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians to some of the other Epistles are so close as to have aroused 
suspicions of designed imitation, notwithstanding that this Epistle 
is separated in point of time from all the later writings of St. Paul 
by an interval of at least four years, it seems as if no certain 
inference of proximity of date can be drawn for resemblances of this 
kind, and that some other explanation of them is required. (See page 
246. and infra, conclusion of Essay on the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life.) 
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CHAPTERS I. IL. 


THE main object of the first portion of the Epistle is to assert the 
independent authority of the Apostle against the attacks of the 
Judaizers. The words, “Paul, an Apostle, not of man, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ,” are the text of the two first chapters; 
and the narrative which follows is the commentary. He begins by 
denouncing the treason of the Galatians against himself. After the 
burst of his indignation has subsided, the Apostle proceeds to state 
facts illustrative of his Divine mission, and his relation to the 
Twelve. First, his independence was marked by the manner of his 
conversion; he did not receive the Gospel through any human 
instrument, but by immediate revelation. His previous education, 
and the well-known circumstance that he had been a persecutor of 
the Church, were a bad preparation for such a call. No one could 
have expected that the Pharisee or zealot for the law would have 
become the servant of Christ. Nevertheless, it pleased God to work 
this change in him. The independence of his mission was further 
marked by the fact that, after his conversion, he did not go up to 
Jerusalem to throw himself into the arms of the Apostles, but away 
from it, and only after long intervals went there at all, and then saw 
but one or two of them, and only for a few days; so entirely were 
his teaching and office his own, for so little was he indebted to 
them. He had never preached to the Jewish Churches; he was 
unknown to them by face, and only a report had reached them, 
which they received with joy and thankfulness, that the persecutor 
of the Gospel had now become its preacher. 

In the second chapter, with a like object, he describes the freedom 
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of his conduct at what is termed the Council of Jerusalem. He 
refused to yield (or, according to another interpretation, declares 
himself to have yielded only from motives of expediency and fear of 
treachery) the circumcision of Titus to the demands of the false 
brethren. He was not overawed by the greatness of the other 
Apostles, whom he met as their equal; and it was owing to himself 
rather than to them that a successful resistance was made to the 
Judaizing Christians. Yet they parted in love and fellowship; the 
heads of the Church at Jerusalem reminding him of the wants of 
their poor members, a labour of love in which he was very willing 
to join. They saw that he himself was among the Gentiles what 
Peter was to the circumcision, and they agreed to divide the field of 
labour. Afterwards Peter followed him to Antioch, where, if he 
did not violate the letter, he at any rate forgot the spirit, of their 
agreement. On this occasion he openly resisted him, and boldly 
reasoned with him, as “building up the things which he had pulled 
down.” These are the proofs that he was an Apostle, not of men, 
nor by man, and had an authority at least equal to the other Apostles, 
to whom the Judaizers made their appeal. 
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1. The Epistle to the Galatians 
is the only one among St. Paul’s 
Epistles, in which he omits all 
words of compliment or friend- 
ship in the opening verses. In 
other Epistles he begins with 
commendation, and passes on to 
reproof ‘when he has gained a 
hold on the affections of those 
whom he is addressing. Thus, 
in the case of the Corinthian 
Church, though they had grave 
faults, and ought rather to have 
mourned for the sin of the in- 
cestuous person, and their many 
divisions and profaneness in cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, he 
introduces himself to them with 
words of conciliation :—“ I thank 
my God always on your behalf 
for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ, that 
in every thing ye are enriched by 
him in all utterance and in all 
knowledge ;” and so passes on to 
his censure. But in the Epistle 
to the Galatians he adopts a dif- 
ferent course, either because it 
was more natural to his own 
feelings, or the actual state of the 
Church was worse or more likely 
to be roused by the severity of 
his tone. 

Most of the salutations of the 
Epistles go beyond the language 
of Christian greeting. In their 
simplest form, they remind us of 
the words of Christ, “Peace I 


leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you.” But the Apostle, 
whose mind is full of the mystery 
of the Gospel, adds clause to 
clause, and parenthesis to paren- 
thesis, until, as in the Epistles to 
the Romans and the Galatians, 
the salutation is the proem of the 
whole Epistle. The truths of the 
Gospel are never out of place to 
him, and he supposes them to be 
always present to those whom he 
is addressing. 

IlavAoc aadoroX\og ovK am ay- 
Opwrwry ovdé di avOpmrov, Paul, 
an apostle, not of men, nor by 
man, but by Jesus Christ.| As 
in the Romans, the Apostle be- 
gins with the emphatic assertion 
of his authority. The words 


-“not of man neither by man” 


are the text of the whole Epistle. 
The first, aaé (of), has been sup- 
posed to mark the source; the 
second, dia (by), the means :— 
“Who have an immediate call 
from God, and am not ordained 
by laying on of hands of any,” 
like the subordinate ministers of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem. No 
such nice distinctions are really 
in the Apostle’s mind; he only 
means to say—“ Paul, in no sense 
a human Apostle.” 

Antithesis of prepositions is a 
favourite use of language in the 
writings of St.Paul. In the New 
Testament, and sometimes in 
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Pau, an apostle, (not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from 


Aristotle, the mind of the writer 
supplies itself with logical or 
grammatical distinctions, which, 
although they are capable of 
being translated and explained, 
and have English words corre- 
sponding to them, we may also 
deduct or generalise without in- 
jury to the sense. (Compare Aris. 
N.E. iii. 5. 14., vi. 13. 5.; Rom. 
ili. 30.; 1 Cor. xii. 8.; 2 Cor. iii. 
11.) Distinctions of this kind 
often arise out of an imperfect 
mastery over language; in some 
instances they may be due also 
to over cultivation of language. 
Often they are modes of emphasis, 
and may be compared in St. Paul 
to the pleonastic accumulations 
of words with which his style 
abounds. Nice doctrinal or meta- 
physical considerations have no- 
thing to do with them; they are 
due to intensity of feeling rather 
than to the subtlety of logic. 
Iladdoc, Paul.| “Saul, who is 
also called Paul;” Acts, xiii. 9. 
No certain conclusion can be 
arrived at respecting the origin 
of the second name, which may, 
perhaps, need no other explana- 
tion than that St. Paul was a 
Roman citizen as well as a “ He- 
brew of the Hebrews.” It is a 
groundless fancy thaf it was as- 
sumed by the Apostle after his 
conversion; equally so that its 
adoption had any connection with 


the reception of the Gospel by 
Sergius Paulus, which in the nar- 
rative of the Acts immediately 
precedes the passage just quoted, 
in which the name is first used. 
The Apostle is called Saul in the 
earlier portion of the Acts, while 
among Jews: the name Paul is 
first given him at the commence- 
ment of his more extended mission 
to the heathen. ‘That he bore a 
Gentile name, which he uses in 
all his Epistles, could not have 
been without significance to him- 
self. 

améarodog, an apostle.| What 
was the nature of the Apostolical 
office, and in what sense was St. 
Paulan Apostle? In endeavour- 
ing to answer this question, which 
has been already touched upon, 
on 1 Thessalonians, we must dis- 
tinguish the application of the 
term to St. Paul from its applica- 
tion to the Twelve, as well as 
from that wider sense in which 
it was occasionally used of other 
preachers of the Gospel, 2 Cor. 
viii. 23.; Phil. ii. 25. ‘The Twelve 
were the appointed witnesses of 
Christ, “who had been with him 
during all the time that he went 
in and out among his disciples.” 
(Acts, i. 21, 22.) Some of them 
appear also to have been the 
“ pillars” of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, Gal. ii. 9., and to have 
preached in distant countries, in 
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accordance with His word. They 
are recognised by St. Paul as a 
separate body, in 1 Cor. xv. 5.; and 
are mentioned as the “Twelve” 
in Rev. xxi. 14. Their number 
may possibly have had a relation 
to the number of the tribes; 
Luke, xxii. 30. More than this 
we cannot say. Whatever tra- 
dition may have added to their 
history, or modern association 
appended to their name, must not 
withdraw us from the main idea 
of the A postolical office, which was 
that of an immediate and personal 
relation to Christ in the first 
teachers of the Gospel. 

That in this stricter sense the 
term is not applicable to St. Paul, 
is obvious. It might be said of 
him in his own words, that he 
was an Apostle, “not in the letter 
but in the spirit.” To the Ju- 
daizers any addition to the Twelve 
would have been a violation of 
the sacred number appointed by 
Christ himself. The Apostle 
urges other claims to the title, 
1 Cor. ix. 1, 2.:—“ Am I not an 
apostle? am I not free? have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? 
are not ye my work in the Lord? 
If I be not an apostle unto others, 
yet doubtless I am to you: for 
the seal of mine apostleship are 
ye in the Lord.” All the lan- 
guage that St. Paul uses on this 
subject shows, first, that he did 
place himself on a level with the 
Twelve; secondly, that his call 
to the Apostleship did not, in 
his own mind, rest on:some one 
definite act, such as is spoken of 
in Acts, xiii. 2, 3., but partly on 
the revelation to him, at his con- 
version ; partly on the fact of his 
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having, like the other Apostles, 
seen the Lord ; partly on the suc- 
cess of his labours, as well as on 
his own inward intense convic- 
tion that this was the work which 
he was appointed to do. It is 
remarkable that the necessity 
which he felt, for the sake of 
truth, to establish his authority 
on an independent basis, does 
not prevent the acknowledgment 
in this passage, ver. 13.; or the 
still more striking one in 1 Cor. 
xv. 9.:— “For I am the least of 
the apostles, that am not meet to 
be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God.” 
ove Ot avOpwrov, nor by man. | 
The change from the plural to the 
singular seems to arise from the 
juxtaposition of dca Incod yprorod, 
“not of men, nor by man, but by 
Jesus Christ.” The word av@pw- 
moc is abstract, not concrete ; it is 
not necessary to translate “by a 
man.” Compare 1 Cor. xv. 21. 
The preposition da (by) is not 
applicable in the same sense to 
all the three words dayr6pwrov, 
xpiarov, Yeov, which is another 
reason for not pressing the an- 
tithesis of ard and did. Ora is 
applied to God, either by attrac- 
tion from xypicrov, or in con- 
nection with the particular act 
of raising up Christ, or as He 
is the beginning and end of all 
things, including in Himself the 
means. (Compare Romans, xi. 
36., and iv. 7., Lachm.) Chry- 
sostom supposes that, having ap- 
plied the word dia to Christ, the 
Apostle applies it also to the 
Father, lest it should occur to 
any to degrade the Son to the 
rank of a subordinate minister. 
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2 the dead;) and all the brethren which are with me, unto 
s the churches of Galatia ; grace be to you and peace from 


This is the mind, not of the Apo- 
stolic, but of the Nicene age. 

| Seod warpéc, God the Father.| 
Of whom is God said to be the 
father ? of Christ or of mankind ? 
It may be answered that in the 
Old Testament God is the Father 
of the Jewish people ; in the New 
Testament, of Christ, and through 
Him of mankind. Yet the word 
itself does not necessarily involve 
these associations. It may ex- 
press the feeling “by which we 
say, Abba Father,” without awa- 
kening the thought of “sons or 
children.” From being relative, 
it becomes absolute. Only in some 
passages, as here, its original idea 
is recalled by the mention of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Tou éyeipavrog abrov ék vexpar, 
who raised him from the dead. | 
As we might say,—“God who 
gave his only begotten Son.” St. 
Paul extends the same form of 
language to the separate acts of 
our Lord’s life: —‘“God who 
raised up Christ,” and the like; 
the whole work of Christ, in all 
its parts, becoming an attribute of 
God. 

The conception of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is almost confined, 
in modern times, to the fact, that 
“after three days he rose again.” 
In St. Paul it has a much wider 
import; it is a new life of Chris- 
tians as well as Christ,—a resur- 
rection of the believer at the same 
time with his Lord. Altogether, 
there are four ways in which the 
resurrection of Christ is spoken 
-of in the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
ethical or spiritual meaning often 
blending with the literal fact. 

First, the resurrection is spoken 


VOL, I. 


of as an outward fact, of which 
there were many witnesses (1 Cor. 
xv. 1—6.); itself a proof of the 
truth of the Christian faith (ver. 
14, 15.) ; the evidence, or—as the 
expression is turned in the Epistle 
to the Romans (i. 4.)— the cause 
of the Divine Sonship of Christ. 
Secondly, as an idea or doctrine, 
forming a part, also, or aspect, 
of the inner life of the Gospel. 
According to this way of speak- 
ing, it is the source of justifica- 
tion, which is said to be related 
to the resurrection of Christ in 
the same manner as sin is said to 
be related to his death (Rom. iv. 
24, 25.; x. 9.). Thirdly, as the 
figure or condition, almost the 
cause, of the resurrection of be- 
lievers, which is identified with 
the resurrection of Christ as the 
Christian is with Christ himself 
(Col. i, 15. 18.). The power 
which raised up Christ is able to 
raise all men; nor can the head 
be separated from the body, nor 
the “ First-born from the dead” 
from those who are his. Fourthly, 
as the figure, or condition, or 
principle of spiritual resurrec- 
tion:—not only “he died, and 
the third day he rose again,” but 
* Christ in you, the hope of glory” 
(Col. i. 27.); and “if we have 
been united in the likeness of his 
death, we shall also be in the like- 
ness of his resurrection” (Rom. 
vi. 5.), an image which, in the 
passage just quoted, and in Col. 
ii. 12., is connected with the death 
of baptism. 

These four senses, or points of 
view, in which the resurrection 
of Christ is spoken of, easily pass 
into one another. Compare Rom. 
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vi. 4., “That like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of 
life ;’ where, in the first clause, 
the resurrection is literal; in the 
second, spiritual. 

2. of avy éwol wavrec adeddol, 
all the brethren which are with 
me.| It is doubted whether St. 
Paul is here speaking: (1.) only 
of two or three of his companions, 
who accompanied him in his jour- 
ney ; or, (2.) of his fellow-labour- 
ers in general; or, (3.) of the whole 
Church. The first seems too 
small a number for the word 
mavrec (all); while the second 
does not appear justified by the 
passages which are cited in sup- 
port of it, viz. 1 Cor.i. 1.; 2 Cor. 
iis Phil.. iv.:23.° | A: more 
general interpretation is prefer- 
able. The words themselves are 
vague and undefined. It is as if 
in a private letter we were to say, 
“All here unite with me,” &c.; 
that is to say, not the servants of 
the household, nor friends in the 
neighbourhood, but all whom, ac- 
cording to the usual forms of 
speech, it would occur to our cor- 
respondent to include in these 
words. 

Taig ExkAnolace rije Vadariac, the 
Churches in Galatia,| mentioned 
in the Acts, xvi. 6., xviii. 23., on 
the occasion of St. Paul’s two 
visits to them; and in 1 Cor. xvi. 
1., as making a collection for the 
Church at Jerusalem, and in 
1 Peter, i. 1., as having among 
them “strangers of the disper- 
sion.” 


2 ute 
ALOVOS 


2 éveo, aid, Tovnpov. 


3. xdpic buiv.| See 1 Thess. 
ae. 

4, rov ddvrog Eavroy wept rev 
apaprioyv iuwy, who gave himself 
Sor our sins.| epi, not brép, is 
the true reading. -It may be 
compared, in this passage, with 
wept dpapriac, in Romans, viii. 3., 
the same expression being also 
used by the LXX. for a sin offer- 
ing, Lev. vi. 30.; Ps. xxxix. 6. 

The language of sacrifice in 
the New Testament is borrowed 
from the Old; it grows naturally 
out of the use of sacrifice in the 
elder world. It may be briefly 
remarked :—(1.) that such lan- 
guage had already become figura- 
tive (almost privative) in the Old 
Testament itself, as when the 
Psalmist said, li. 17., “ The sacri- 
fices of God are a contrite spirit ;” 
(2.) that the figures which de- 
scribe the work of Christ are 
varied, thereby showing that they 
are figures only, and cannot be 
insisted upon as matters of fact; 
(3.) that the same language of 
sacrifice and death is applied 
almost equally to the believer 
and to his Lord; (4.) that the 
effect and meaning of this lan- 
guage must have been different 
while the sacrifices were being 
daily offered, and now that they 
have passed away; (5.) that ex- 
pressions such as that of the text 
are not so common in the writings 
of St. Paul as another class of 
figures, in which the believer is 
identified with the various stages 
of the life of Christ; (6.) that 
the thing meant by them is, 
chiefly, that he was the Saviour 
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God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from 


of mankind, the victim of sinful 
- men, taking their sins upon him- 
self in the same sense that he 
- took their diseases upon himself 
(Matt. viii. 17.), and also truly 
imparting freedom and forgive- 
ness. Lastly, the death of Christ 
is not to be isolated from his 
life, nor the language of the 
Epistles from the language of 
the Gospel. (See Essay on the 
Atonement.) 

drwe é€éAyrar Hpac Ex Tov aiwroc 
Tov éveot@roc Tovnpor, that he may 
take us out of this evil world 
present.| ‘These words contain 
an allusion to the Jewish distinc- 
tion of aiwy éveoraec, or aiwy ovroe, 
and the aiwy péd\d\wy, the times 
before and after the inauguration 
of Messiah’s kingdom. But their 
meaning may be said to vary 
as the thing signified by them 
assumes to the believer a more 
inward or outward nature, is 
more past or present. The aioy 
éveorwe is the world around him, 
from which the Christian with- 
draws into communion with God, 
from which he shall be delivered 
finally in the world of glory. It 
is called evil, in the same spirit 
in which the Apostle says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that “the 
whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together until now ;” also 
as it isthe scene of the believer’s 
trials and persecutions, in which 
he is waiting, too, for the re- 
demption of the body. 

To this present world of evil 
is opposed the future world, of 
which Christ is the Lord. The 
one is the creation made subject 
to bondage, “full of principali- 
ties and powers, and spiritual 


wickedness in heavenly places ;” 


the éther is the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. <A trace 
of the same thought occurs in the 
word éveoréoa in 1 Cor. vii. 6.: 
dud thy éveorooav avay«ny, “on 
account of this present neces- 
sity.” The mind of the Apostle 
is overpowered by the contrast 
of faith and sight ; the bondage 
and constraint of the world, 
which might well make a man 
go out of the world, and the hope 
of salvation, “which is nearer 
than when we believed.” ‘There 
is a tone of suffering and sadness 
expresséd in this verse: it is the 
feeling of the close of the Epistle : 
—“I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

The word aiwy passes through 
the same change of meaning in 
the new Testament as the Latin 
word “seculum.” First it is used 
for continuance of time,—*“ Thou 
shalt not wash my feet ¢i¢ rov 
aiova,’ for ever; or with more 
emphasis, as in John, vi. 51. ; 
Choera eic Tov aimva, shall live 
for ever ;” or still more strongly 
in the plural, of the eternal ex- 
istence of God, or the everlasting 
happiness of the blessed, as in 
the Book of Revelation. In the 
writers of the New Testament, 
as in the Jewish writers, 6 aiwy 
ovroc, Romans, xii. 2., évearwe, as 
in this place, 6 vty, as in 1 Tim. 
vi. 17., are opposed to 6 aiwy 
éxevoc, Luke, xx. 34., 6 péddAor, 
Matt. xii. 32., éoydpuevoc, Luke, 
xviii. 20., as present and future, 
as evil and good. 

The idea of 6 aiwy ovroc is 
further illustrated by Eph. ii. 2.: 
—* And you (hath he quickened), 
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being dead in trespasses and sins, 
wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience,”—which not only 
gives the associations implied in 6 
aiwy Tov Kdopov tovrou, but assists 
in explaining the change of 
meaning by which aiwy comes 
to signify the world without the 
idea of time; as in Heb. xi. 3., 
“ The worlds are framed by the 
word of God ;” or in 1 Corinth. i. 
20. “ The disputer of this world.” 
Comp. also our uses of “the 
world,” for the heavens and earth 
and all things in them; for this 
present state, as opposed to the life 
to come; also, in a bad sense, for 
the world, whether within or 
without man, as opposed to the 
kingdom of God; and in a neu- 
tral one, irrespective of good or 
evil, to signify the mass of man- 
kind, or the public opinion of 
mankind. 

5. @ dda, | to whom be the 
glory that belongs to Him. 

6. obrwe raxéwe, 80 soon, | i. e. 
after their conversion (cf. azo 
Tov Kadéoavroc). Quickly and 
slowly are relative terms, and 
cannot therefore be pressed in 
the argument respecting the date 
of the epistle. It may, however, 
be fairly argued from these words 
that the epistle could not have 


been written many years after - 
the visits of the Apostle which 
are recorded in the Acts. 


perarieoOe,| either middle, 


“that ye are so soon changing,” 


or passive, “ transferred.” 

aro Tov Kahéoavroc tac, from 
Him that called you.| 6 nadéoag 
does not refer to St. Paul, the 
human instrument, but to God 
Himself. Compare ver. 15., Rom. 
viii. 30. The allegiance from 
which they had departed was not 
to the Apostle but to God. 

év xapire xptorov, in the grace 
of Christ.| Interpreters doubt 
whether év is here instrumental, 
or put for cic, or a confusion of 
év and eic. It is better to re- 
gard the whole expression as an 
amplification or variation of éy 
xpiorm. Comp. 1 Cor, vii. 15. = 
év € eiphyn Kéxykey hudc 6 Sede. 

ei¢ Erepov evayyéduor, to another 
Gospel.| Some of the charac- 
teristics of this other Gospel may 
be inferred from the Epistle. 
First, it was a Gospel which 
was supposed to rest on the 
authority of the other Apostles 
rather than of St. Paul, as we 
gather from the tone of the first 
two chapters ; secondly, it was a 
Gospel of the Circumcision, which 
required all the converts to con- 
form to the law of Moses, and 
observe the times appointed by it, 
as we learn from chap. iv. 10. 
Yet it was not wholly different 
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this present evil world, according to the will of God and 
5 our Father: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

I marvel that ye are so soon * transferred from Him 
that called you in* the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel: which is not another; but there be some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. 
But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 


from the Gospel of St. Paul; the 
name of Christ was doubtless re- 
tained in it, or it would not have 
been a Gospel at all (ver.7.). It 
would be too much to infer, from 
chap. v. 15. 26., that it was a 
Gospel of licentiousness, as it is 
uncertain whether the Apostle 
is there addressing his own fol- 
lowers or his opponents, or both 
indifferently. 

7. 65 ovK Eory ado, which is not 
another.| Either, (1.) which 
turning aside is nothing else but 
certain troublers seeking to per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ; or, (2.) 
which Gospel is not another 
Gospel (for there cannot be 
two Gospels), but only certain 
troublers who pervert it; ado 
being unemphatic in the first 
way of taking the words, em- 
phatic in the second. 

The last is the more probable 
explanation. It seems to have 
arisen, however, from a confusion 
of the former. What the Apostle 
meant to say was, “ which change 
of mind,” or rather “ which Gos- 
pel, is nothing else than the work 
of certain troublers,” and a mere 
perversion of thetrue Gospel. But 
the similarity of meaning in &A)o 
and érepov caught his mind in the 
act of framing the sentence, and 
led him to give a new sense 
to ado, which occasioned the 
further alteration of # into ei py. 
He may be said to make a denial 


or correction of his former state- 
ment in the words 6 ov« éarwv &dXo, 
and to qualify again in the clause 
beginning with «i ph. An addi- 
tional confusion has arisen from 
the uncertainty whether 4 is to be 
referred to érepoy evayyédoy, or 
to evayyéuor only. 

Compare fora similar variation, 
without difference of meaning, in 
aidXo and érepor, 2 Cor. xi. 4.: — 
ei pev yap 6 épydpevoc aAXov In- 
cour Kypvoce by obk éxnpvéiaper, 
i) wvevpa Erepoy hapbavere 6 ovK 
éabere, ij evayyéuov Erepoy 6 ovK 
édétacbe, kah@c avéxecbe; also, 
as showing the same kind of ac- 
knowledgment that there was a 
Gospel contained even in the 
preaching of his opponents, 
Philip. i. 15.:— “Some indeed 
preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of good 
will: the one preach Christ of 
contention, not sincerely, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my 
bonds ; what then, notwithstand- 
ing, whether in pretence or in 
truth, Christ is preached ;” for 
the play of words, Gal. iii. 20. :— 
6 d& pecirne Evdc ovK EoTLY, 6 Oé 
Sedc cic éoriy; for the correction : 
— et ye cal eixy, ili. 4.3; and for 
et eh, 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

8. adda Kal éav tHpeic, but 
though we, | that is, St. Paul. The 
meaning may be paraphrased 
thus :— “But even though I my- 
self, (not to speak of your false 
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1 Add ydp. 


teachers,) or an angel from 
heaven, preach another Gospel, 
let him be accursed.” Comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 1.:—* Though I 
speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels ;” also, 2 Thess. ii. 
2.:—“That ye be not soon 
troubled in mind, neither by 
Spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, 
as by us.” Schoettgen gives the 
following parallel from a Rab- 
binical comment on Deut. xxx. 
12.,—the law is not in heaven: 
“Quid sibi volunt hec verba? 
Respondet R. Jeremias: Quum 
jam lex nobis de monte Sinai data 
sit non expectamus bath kol.” 

map’ @ other than, besides, ex- 
plained by 6 ob« Ear aXXo, et ph 
TLVEC, K. Te Ae 

avadena éorw, let him be ac- 
cursed.| Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 
22.:— “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema:” and Gal. v. 10:— 
“He that troubleth you shall 
bear his judgement.” 

9. we mpoepyjxaper.| “I have 
said it before, and I say it again, 
let him be accursed.” St. Paul 
may be referring either to the 
anathema in the preceding verse, 
as in 1 Cor. v. 9. he refers to his 
own words immediately preced- 
ing :—‘“ I wrote unto you in the 
Epistle ;” or he may allude to 
his own visit to them, probably 


the second of the two occasions 
mentioned in Gal. iv. 15, 16. 
This latter mode of taking the ex- 
pression gives increased force to 
dprewaduy. “As I have told you 
when present, I say again now.” 
Compare for the general mean- 
ing the Apostle’s address to the 
Elders of Ephesus, Acts, xx. 27. 
29.; and for zpoewpyxaper, 2 Cor. 
vii. 3., where the word appears to 
refer to the previous chapter; also, 
Gal. v. 3., vi. 11.; Eph. iii. 3. 

10. dpre ydp avOpwrove reidw, 
i) rov Sev; for do Inow persuade 
men, or God?| Comp. Matt. 
xxviii. 14., Acts, xiv. 19., for 
the use of weiOw, which applies 
properly to men, but improperly 
to God; or, in other words, re- 
quires a change of meaning be- 
fore it can be used in the latter 
connection. It is here nearly equi- 
valent to {nr apéoxery, which 
follows, and may be translated so 
as to preserve the double mean- 
ing :—“ For do I now seek to ap- 
prove myself to man or to God?” 

The strong language which 
the Apostle had just used might 
seem to need a justification. But 
the very use of it was an answer 
to a charge which the Judaizers 
brought against him,—that of 
want of sincerity. 

A parallel instance of conduct 
among ourselves may serve as an 
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other gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed. As we said before, so 
say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than ye have received, let him be accursed. 
For do I now persuade men, or God? or do I seek to 
please men ?! if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 


servant of Christ. 


But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me is notafterman. For I neither received 


? Add for. 


illustration. A person is accused 
of flattery, smoothness, insin- 
cerity; something has led him to 
form an unfavourable judgement 
of others. Presently he thun- 
ders out the truth about them, 
adding the comment, “why, I 
would not be charged with want 
of sincerity this time.” Accord- 
ing to this mode of taking the 
passage, apre refers to the pre- 
vious verse, perhaps arising out 
of the sound of the previous apr, 
but not connected with it in 
sense, “for now,” i.e. in uttering 
these words; ydp indicating a 
suppressed feeling in the Apostle’s 
‘mind: “you say Lam a pleaser of 
men.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1—7., 
2 Cor. v. 11. It is not impro- 
bable that these words are sug- 
gested by actual charges which 
the opponents of the Apostle 
brought against him, such as he 
himself partly admits, “that he 
was to the Jews a Jew, to those 
without law, as one without law;” 
that while announcing the free- 
dom of, the Gospel, he was also 
preaching circumcision (v. 11.). 
et Ere AvOpwrore fpecxor, if I yet 
pleased men.| ‘The Apostle does 
not mean that before his conver- 
sion, or at any other time in his 
life, “he had been a pleaser of 


men.” The expression, which is 
not free from difficulty, is most 
probably to be taken in a general 
sense; “If at this time, after all 
that has happened to me, I am, 
or were still, a pleaser of men, I 
could not be the servant of God.” 
Comp. Matt. vi. 24.:—“No man 
can serve two masters ;” and for 
the use of érz, v. 11. 

The Apostle now resumes the 
thread with which he commenced. 
He was an Apostle, not of man, 
nor by man; and now he goes 
on to add, the Gospel which he 
preached was not derived from 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, but 
from the revelation of Christ 
himself. 

11. Dvwpilw éé ipiv,| “Now I 
give you to know, I draw your 
attention to the fact,” is a fa- 
vourite formula of the Apostle, 
occurring 1 Cor. xii. 3. xv., i., 
2 Cor. viii. 1., similar in mean- 
ing to the words with which he 
commences 1 Cor. xii. 1.:— ov 
Sérw tpdic ayvoeir. 

card avOpwror,human.| A pe- 
riphrasis for av@pwrworv. With 
this is joined zapd av@perov in 
the following verse. 

12, For I did not receive it, 
and was not instructed in it by 
man, but Christ revealed it to me. 
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Tt could not, therefore, be human. 
Comp. Eph. iii. 3.:— “ How that 
by revelation he made known unto 
me the mystery; as I wrote before 
in few words.” 

Whether the occasion here al- 
luded to is Acts, ix. 6., or Acts, 
xxii. 17., the first conversion of 
the Apostle, or the after trance 
in the temple mentioned by him 
in his speech to the Jews, or the 
occasion alluded to in the 2 Co- 
rinthians, xii. 4., when he was 
caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable things, or 
some other occasion, is uncer- 
tain. He implies in the last- 
mentioned quotation that he had 
many revelations. Comp. Gal. 
ii. 2. In 1 Cor. ix. 1., he speaks 
generally of “having seen the 
Lord.” : 

The fullexplanation of the word 
aroxaduuc, revelation, is beyond 
the limits of a note. Itis applied, 
first, to the manifestation of the 
Gospel, as hidden in the bosom 
of eternity, Rom. xvi. 25.—kara 
arokaduy pvornpiov xpovote aiw= 
viow ceovynpévov; also to the day 
of judgement, Rom. ii. 5.:—jpépa 
dpyic Kat dmoxcarivewc dixao- 
kptaiac Tov Oeov; also to the ex- 
pected coming of Christ in such 
expressions as “revelation of 
the Lord,” 1 Cor. i. 7.; “revela- 
tion of the sons of God,” Rom. 
viii. 19.; also to the Book so 
termed; also to the gifts of in- 


dividuals, one of which is termed 
the gift of revelation. In this 
sense it is placed side by side 
with visions in 2 Cor. xii. 1.:— 
“J will come to visions and re- 
velations of the Lord.” A spirit 
of wisdom and revelation is 
spoken of in Ephes. i. 17. In 
2 Cor. xii. 7. St. Paul alludes to 
the abundance of his revelations; 
and lastly, in Gal. ii. 2., he re- 
ceives a particular intimation that 
he should go up to Jesusalem by 
revelation. 

Revelation is distinguished 
from ordinary moral and spiri- 
tual influences by its suddenness. 
It is an anticipation of moral 
truth and of the course of ex- 
perience. No reason can be 
given why amid Canaanitish and 
Egyptian idolatries, a belief in the 
unity of God should have sunk 
into the hearts of men. No reason 
can be given why truth and jus- 
tice should have been Divine 
attributes ages before philosophy 
became conscious of a moral 
principle. No reason can be 
given why our Saviour, himself 
living amid the rites of the Tem- 
ple worship, should yet have 
taught a religion purely spiritual, 
which was a contradiction of the 
maxims of the Scribes and Pha- 


risees, and an inversion of the - 


common religious notions of man- 
kind to the end of time. 
It is this anticipation of truth, 
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it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 


of Jesus Christ. 


For ye have heard of my conversation 


in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted it: 
and profited in the Jews’ religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly 


zealous of the traditions of my fathers. 


this communication of truth to 
particular persons, or at par- 
ticular times out of the course of 
nature, in ways unlike the me- 
thods of human knowledge, that 
is termed in the language of 
theology “revelation.” It is in 
this sense that we speak of Chris- 


tianity as a revelation; of a 


Mosaic revelation; of revelation 
as opposed to reason or natural 
religion. The use of the word 
in the New Testament is more 
varied and less conventional. It 
might be explained in the lan- 
guage of the Book of Revelation 
as a “being in the spirit at the 


day of the Lord ;” it may be con- 


trasted with prophecy as uni- 
versal, and not national only; it 
is relutive to the “times of that 
ignorance which God winked at.” 
He who was the subject of it 
might, like St. Paul, “be caught 
up into the third heaven ;” he 
might hear a voice whispering to 
him, “ My grace is sufficient for 
thee ;” he might receive “lively 
oracles ” respecting his own con- 
duct or the government of the 
Church; he might have intima- 
tions respecting his “going in 
and coming out.” We must not 
suppose that such intimations 
were mere illusions, because they 


“no longer occur within the range 


of our own experience. Some 
faint approximation to them may 
be found still in the intuitions of 


But when it 


the mind respecting matters of 
conduct, or in the suddenness of 
thought itself. ) 

~ 18. oddé ydp.] “ For you, who 
know my former life, may well 
believe that it was by nothing 
short of a miracle I was converted. 
I will tell you the whole tale, and 
you will see how unlikely I was to 
have received the Gospel from 
the word of others.” 

év r@ “lovdaiopu@, | not Jewish 
theology, but more generally the 
Jewish religion “ Judaism ;” 
compare ‘IovdaiZev in Gal. ii. 14. 
Tov Seov seems to be added here, 
as in 1 Cor. xv. 9., to exaggerate 
his offence. Comp. infra 23. and 
Acts, ix.21.: 6 ropOheac év ‘Tepov- 
cay Tove értkadovpévove. ‘The 
imperfect denotes continuance, 
and so emphasis. 

Ver. 14. has the same object as 
the preceding :—“ And I was, too, 
a learned Pharisee, distinguished 
above my equals, and more than 
ordinarily zealous for the tra- 
ditions of the Fathers,” éy ro 
vyévet pov, of my nation. 

TOY TaTpiKWY pou Tapaddcewy. | 
Not the traditions of the Phari- 
sees as opposed to the law, but 
generally all that it was proper 
for a Jew to: believe. 

15. Gre d& evedxnoev, but when 
it pleased God.| Was the sub- 
stance of this revelation to St. 
Paul the image of Christ cruci- 
fied, or the particular events of 
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1 ay7RAOov. 


His life, or the words which He 
used in discoursing with His dis- 
ciples? Our only grounds for 
answering this question must be 
derived from the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which make no reference 
to any events narrated in the 
Gospel, with the exception of His 
death and resurrection, and the 
commemoration of Him in the 
Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23.), 
until His coming again, and which 
in two instances at most,—1 Cor. 
vii. 10.; 1 Thess. iv. 15.,— if at 
all, appeal to words used by Him. 
Comp. also Acts, xx. 35., and 
1 Cor. xv. 1—7. 

The truth which was revealed 
to St. Paul on the way to Da- 
mascus, must have been the truth 
which he preached: Christ, the 
Messiah of the Jews,—the Son of 
God, in whom all are one,—who 
died and rose again for the sins 
of men,—who shall come in the 
day of the Lord. There is no rea- 
son to think that historical facts 
were supernaturally imparted to 
him; for these he appeals to the 
witness of the “Apostles who were 
before him.” The revelation of 
which he is here speaking is of 
another kind, moral and spiritual, 
rather than historical,—a revela- 
tion of Christ in him, as the ex- 
pression in this passage implies, — 
not external information brought 


2 Tlérpov. 


to him. It was the first of many 


revelations about himself,—2 Cor. ° 


xii. 1—9.; Acts, xxiii. 11.,—and 
about his mission to the Gentiles, 
—<Acts, xvi. 6. 9., xxii. 17.,—of 
which he was the subject during 
his whole life. Knowledge eame 
to him out of the course of 
nature, “not of man, nor by 
man:” the word of Christ was 
the lightning which “ melted him, 
and the mould in which he was 
cast.” 

apopicac] has a double mean- 
ing: first, a literal and physical 
one; secondly, that of which this 
is the figure,—a spiritual one :— 
** Who took me out of my mother’s 
womb, and» separated me; or 
whose separation of me at my 
birth was the image of my sepa- 
ration unto himself.” é« refers 
to time. For the general meaning 
compare Jer. i. 5.: “Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew 
thee; and before thou camest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified 
thee, and I ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations;” and Is. xliv. 
2.; also note on Rom. i, 1. 

16, &roxadviat ror vidy. | Comp. 
the expression used respecting 
the Galatians: ‘“ Before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ was openly set 
forth (mpoeypagn) crucified.” 

év éuot,| in my inmost soul, 
not simply for éuoé. Comp. 
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pleased God, who from my mother’s womb separated me, 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen ; immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood: neither went I ‘to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me; but 


I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. | 


Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to sce 


1 Add up. 


Aarpevw ev 7H Tvevpari pov, Rom. 
i. 9. It was a revelation that 
dwelt in, and became one with, 
the Apostle’s thoughts. 

iva evayyedifwpa. | Compare 
the narrative of the vision in the 
temple in Acts, xxii. 17—22.:— 
** Depart, for I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles.” 

ev0éwe.| I straightway went 
away, taking no counsel with 
flesh and blood. «i@éwe is really 
connected with the second a77A- 
ov; but the Apostle, whose 
thoughts outrun his words, has 
interposed the negative clause, to 
explain his purpose in going 
away. 

ov xpocaveBéuny. | I did not take 
counsel with. Comp. Diodorus 
Siculus, xvii. 116.:—roi¢ pavrece 
mpocavalépevog wept TOU onpEiov. 


Lue. Jup. Trag. § 1.:—époi rpoo- 


avaBou* Nabe pe cipboudor Téver. 


17. mpo¢ rove mpd émov aroard- 
Aove.| Comp. 1. Cor. xv. 8.:— 
“Last of all he was seen of us 
also;” also Romans, xvi. 7.:— 
“ Distinguished among the Apo- 
tles who were before me in the 
Lord.” 

sic “Apabiay,| in contrast to 
ove A7HAOOr Eic ‘IepoodAvpa, “But 
I went in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 

18, éxeira pera Ern rpia, then 
after three years.| | The same 


question arises here as in the 
first verse of the next chapter, 
‘“‘ Whether the three years are to 
be reckoned from the conversion 
of the Apostle, or from the return 
to Damascus.” The first is in 
some degree favoured by the 
words of the preceding verse :— 
“Neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem.” “I did not go up to 
Jerusalem then, but three years 
afterwards I did.” There is 
certainly more point in the par- 
ticular mention of the length of 
the interval between the original 
departure of the Apostle and his 
first return, than of his sojourn 
at Damascus. “It was three 
whole years after my conversion,” 
rather than, “There was an 
interval of time which I passed 
in Arabia, besides three years at 
Damascus.” Whichever interpre- 
tation is adopted, no inference 
can be drawn respecting the 
length of time which the Apostle 
passed in Arabia. There may 
have been an interval of three 
years between his return to Da- 
mascus and his journey to Jeru- 
salem; or the period of three 
years may have included a sojourn 
in Arabia and a stay at Damascus. 
But there is no reason to suppose 
that the three years were passed 
solely in Arabia. 

ioropijcac Knpar, | to make ac- 
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quaintance with Cephas. Comp. 
Joseph. B. J. vi. 1. 8.:—ov« aon- 
floc wy avip by éyw Kar’ Exetvoy 
iordpnoa tov TOdEpor. 

éxéperva mpoc avrév, I remained 
with him.] xpéd¢ used according 
to a common confusion of rest and 
motion. Comp. ii. 5., dcapetvy mpoc 
upae. | . . 

ypépac Sexarévre.| The object 
of these words has been already 
noticed. “ At first I did not go 
to Jerusalem; then, after some 
years I did, but stayed only a 
few days, and saw scarcely any- 
body.” 

One of the commentators re- 
marks that fifteen days was a 
long time, quite sufficient for the 
Apostle to receive the commands 
ofthe Church at Jerusalem. He 
therefore supposes that St. Paul’s 
opponents had falsely averred of 
him that he had been the disciple 
of the other Apostles. The ge- 
neral impression of the passage 
is the best answer to such a criti- 
cism. If we suppose a person to 
say to us, of another, “I knew 
such a one fifteen years ago, and 
staid with him a fortnight,” we 
certainly should not presume any 
great degree of acquaintance. 

19. "laxw6ov rov adedpdv rod 
kupiov. | Two lines of argument 
have been taken in reference to 
these words: First, they are said 
to show, by the very form of the 
sentence, that the brother of the 
Lord must have been the Apostle : 
* But other of the Apostles saw 
I none, save James” (comp. 1 
Cor. i. 14.), who, if the expres- 
sion is taken strictly, must there- 
fore be included in the number 
of the Apostles. A comparison 


of Revelation, xxi. 27., Gal. ii. 16., 
and numerous other passages, 
shows, however, that «i uj may 
be used in the sense not of “save 
or except,” but simply for “ but.” 
An ingenious argument has also 
been urged on the opposite side of 
the question, to prove that James, 
the brother of our Lord, was not 
either the Apostle or the Bishop 
of that name, but a comparatively 
unimportant person. ‘The con- 
text, it is said, requires the 
meaning, “I only saw Peter and 
one other unimportant person ;” 
and that the drift of the passage 
is lost, if we suppose the Apostle 
to say, “ of the three great heads 
of the Church, I only saw two.” 
This argument is too finely spun ; 
it is sufficiently answered by ob- 
serving that James “ the brother 
of the Lord” could never have 
been an obscure person. It con- 
fuses the general drift of the 
passage with its details. In ge- 
neral the Apostle expresses his 
own impression, which was, in 
familiar language, that his visit 
could scarcely be termed a visit ; 
but in the details he states 
the actual fact of whom he 
saw, without reference to the 
particular effect of the state- 
ment. 

There are stronger reasons 
than the one given above for 
thinking that James the brother 
of our Lord is the same ‘with 
James the son of Alpheus the 
Apostle ; not including in them 
the words of 1 Cor. xv. 7.:— 


“ He was seen of James, then — 


of all the Apostles,” which are 
equally ambiguous with the pre- 
sent passage. The arguments in 
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But other 


of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 


1 Peter. 


proof of this position may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. The name of “James the 
less” implying that there were 
only two and not three of that 
name. 

2. The result of the compa- 
rison of the three following pas- 
sages :— 

_ Mark, xv. 40.:—“ There were 
also women looking on afar off; 


among whom was Mary Magda- 


lene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses, and 
Salome.” 

John, xix. 25. :—“ There stood 
by the cross of Jesus His mother, 
and His mother’s sister, Mary 
the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene.” 

Mark, vi. 3.:—‘“ Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James, and Joses, and 
of Juda, and Simon? and are 
not His sisters here with us?” 
Comp. Matt. xiii. 55. [where, 
instead of Joses, Lachmann and 
Tischendorf read Joseph, which 
occurs also as a variation in the 
text of Matt. ]. 

Here, Mary the mother of 

James and Joses is identified 
with Mary the wife of Cleophas ; 
and this identification of the two 
Marys is confirmed by the third 
passage, which speaks of her sons 
as the brethren of Jesus. 
_ Lastly, the name Alpheus is 
the same as Cleophas; being in 
the Aramaic ‘5p, and the two 
forms arising only out of the dif- 
ferent pronunciations of the n. 

A simpler explanation is also 
possible. Mary the mother of 


James the less, and Joses, and 
Salome, may be the same with 
Mary the wife of Cleophas; and 
yet James “the brother of the 
Lord” not the same with James 
the less, who was her son, but 
the son of the Virgin Mary and 
of Joseph. In favour of this 
supposition may be urged :— 

(1.) The words of Mark, vi. 3., 
which expressly refer to “the 
carpenter” and Mary the mother 
of Christ, and can hardly allude 
to the sons of another Mary in 
the same verse. 

(2.) The emphatic use of the 
term “brother of the Lord,” 
which would not have been ap- 
plied in the sense of a special 
relation to one who was not a 
brother. ‘There were many cousins 
of Christ, but only one who was 
called his brother. Nor could 
the designation cousin or kins- 
man of Christ, even if it were a 
natural explanation of the word 
adedgdc, have been any claim to 
extraordinary respect in the early 
Church. 

(3.) The obvious meaning of 
Matt. i. 25.: —“ And knew her 
not until she had brought forth 
her firstborn Son,” which has 
been smothered by the feelings 
of a later age. 

(4.) The distinction which is 
drawn in Acts, i. 18, 14., between 
the twelve Apostles, who are all 
mentioned by name, and _ the 
brethren of the Lord, who are 
spoken of separately in the fol- 
lowing verse “ with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus.” 

(5.) The testimony of anti- 
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quity. Even if the term a&ded\pde 
is sometimes used in a vaguer 
sense when it is the translation 
of a Hebrew word (as in Gen. 
xxxi. 23.), there can be no doubt 
of the meaning in which it was 
understood by Josephus (Ant. xx. 
9. 1.), or by Hegesippus (quoted 
by Eusebius, ii. 23., iii. 32., iv. 
22.), who expressly mentions 
James the just as the brother of 
our Lord “together with the 
Apostles,” and Simeon, his suc- 
cessor in the episcopate, as the 
son of Cleophas, his uncle, and 
the cousin of Christ (avéuoc). 
The comparison of Mark, vi. 3., 
with xv. 40., suggests the impro- 
bability of Mary the mother of 
Christ and Mary the wife of 
Cleophas each having two sons 
the same in name, James and 
Joses, the latter being specially 
designated by the names of her 
sons. The force of this objec- 
tion is, in a great measure, done 
away by the reading of Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf (Idxw6oe, 
"Iwonpoc), in the parallel passage 
of Matt. xiii. 55. (comp. Matt. 
xxvii. 56.), and the variation of 
reading (‘lwon, Iwaijroc, lwonpoc) 
even in the text of Mark, vi. It 
might be replied, further, that 
we are otherwise involved in the 
greater difficulty of supposing 
that two persons of the same 


name were sisters. Such hypo- 
theses or counter hypotheses are 
not worth drawing out. The 
natural use of language and the 
express testimony of the oldest 
writers are safer grounds of argu- 
ment than the probability that 
Mary the wife of Cleophas or 
Alpheus was sister of Mary the 
mother of Christ. 

20. As in Rom. i. 9., we have 
an asseveration that at first sight 
appears out of place; for why 
should the Apostle assert so 
strenuously what no one would 
deny? ‘The answer is, that the 
words do not refer to the par- 
ticular statement which has pre- 
ceded, but to the whole subject 
of the chapter. It is a matter 
of life and death to the Apostle 
to prove his independence of the 
twelve. Hence he says :-—“ Now, 
the things which I write unto 
you, behold, before God I lie 
not.” That is, “Though I can 
have no other witness, I call God 
to witness that all I am saying is 
true, in reference to my indepen- 
dence of the other Apostles, and 
the slight intercourse I had with 
them.” Compare 1 Thess. ii. 5.; 
1 Tim. ii. 17.; 2 Cor. xi. 31. . 

drt has no regular construction. 
It depends upon the idea, “I 
declare,” 
tained in idod év@moy Tov Seod. 
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Now the things which I write unto you, 
behold, before God, I lie not. 


Afterwards I came into 


the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and was unknown by 
face unto the churches of Judza which were in Christ : 
but they had heard only, That he which persecuted us 
in times past now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed. And they glorified God in me. 


21. Supiac.] Comp. Acts, ix. 
30. :—* Which when the brethren 
knew, they brought him down to 
Cesarea and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.” Comp. also, Acts, xv. 
23., whence we gather, that the 
letter to the Churches, after the 
conference at Jerusalem, was 
addressed to the Gentiles in 
Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. 

22. The purport of the remark 
is again the same as that of the 
preceding verses, to show the 
slight connection of the Apostle 
with the Church at Jerusalem: 
—‘T was personally unknown to 
the Churches in Judea.” 

It is urged, that, as the Apostle 
has just before described his 
going up to Jerusalem, he can- 
not mean to say here that he 
was unknown to the Church at 
Jerusalem ; and, therefore, that 
tij¢ “lovdaiag must refer to the 
Churches in the country. This 
is unnatural. If St. Paul went 
up privately, car’ idéay, it might 
well happen that he was un- 
known to the Church even at 
Jerusalem. 

Far more difficult is it to 
reconcile the relation of St. Paul 
with the narrative of the Acts, 
in which he is described on his 
first visit to Jerusalem as led by 
Barnabas to the Apostles, with 


whom he remained, “coming in 
and going out at Jerusalem,” 
where “he spoke boldly, and 
disputed against the Grecians” 
(Acts, ix. 28, 29.), and whence he 
was sent away in consequence of 
their attempt on his life. Where- 
as, in this passage, the Apostle 
himself declares that he went up 
to see Peter, and remained but a 
few days, and knew no one else 
except James, the brother of the 
Lord. Further, the author of the 
Acts is not aware of the sojourn 
of the Apostle in Arabia, for 
which he leaves no place in his 
narrative. Nor is this the only 
difference ; the Epistle is wholly 
silent respecting a second visit 
mentioned in Acts, xi. 30.,— an 
occasion on which the Apostle 
carried up alms to Jerusalem ; 
also respecting a fourth, of which 
a brief notice occursin Acts, xviii. 
22, 23. These discrepancies are 
not diminished by a comparison 
of the words attributed to the 
Apostle himself, in Acts, xxii. 18. 

21., xxvi. 20. 

23. povoy O& akovorrec Foayr, 
only they heard.| In the change 
of tense which follows, there is a 

confusion of the oratio directa 
and obliqua. 

24. év éuot,| for what he had 
done in my case. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF ST. PAUL’S LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. 


THERE are some questions of Biblical criticism on which many 
volumes have been written, and which have exercised the minds of 
hundreds, which, nevertheless, are capable of being reduced within 
narrow limits. On a slender basis of fact, numberless conjectures 
have been accumulated, which have acquired in time a sort of tradi- 
tional value, and from being often repeated are at length believed. 
In such cases, it is possible to set free the original facts from the 
theories, and combinations, and points of view, to which they have 
given rise, and, without pretending to add a new superstructure, at 
any rate to trace the original foundations. Real uncertainties are 
better than imaginary certainties, and general facts more trust- 
worthy than minute ones, in those fields of history of which we 
know little. 

One of the Scriptural problems to which the above remarks apply 
is the chronology of St. Paul’s life and writings, in which, after 
endless investigations, hardly any progress has been made. The 
course of events has been mapped out in thirty different ways (see 
the table at the end of Wieseler’s “Chronologie des Apostolischen 
Zeitalters”) ; nor is it likely that all the possible combinations of 
dates and facts are as yet exhausted. No less than three, if not four, 
journeys to Jerusalem, recorded in the Acts, have been identified 
with the celebrated visit mentioned in the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Galatians; eleven different years have been assigned 
as dates of the Apostle’s conversion; the mention of the vision or 
revelation in 2 Cor. xii. 1-5., which had taken place fourteen years 
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before the time at which the Apostle was writing, has been variously 
referred to his conversion, to the vision in the temple, to some later 
occasion not elsewhere mentioned; in all these cases the whole 
chronology sliding up and down according to the view taken. The 
critic may well ask himself the question, whether it is worth while 
to add another guess to those which exist already ; whether it is not 
wiser to rest within the limits of actual statements, especially as the 
desire to find or make reconcilements will often disturb certainties. 
The first consideration, in all such inquiries, is the nature of the 
materials, whether plentiful or scanty, continuous or fragmentary. 
No ingenuity in the architect can reconstruct a house of which only 
a few stones remain; nor can the historian, by any effort of imagina- 
tion, supply the elements of knowledge when really wanting. A 
sanguine temperament will: often work out a system, whole and per- 
fect, and seeming in every part to confirm itself; but such systems 
are tested by time,—they pass away, and have no permanent 
influence. 

To those who are content with a few certainties and many uncer- 
tainties,; who do not insist on fixing the date of the Apostle’s 
conversion, who. are willing to admit that the series of events 
recorded in the Acts is not perfectly continuous, the chronology of 
St. Paul’s life is neither a perplexing nor a tedious inquiry. The 
materials of the inquiry lie in a small compass, being all contained 
in the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. What may be termed 
the outer or absolute chronology cannot be determined within two or 
three years ; for even if it be admitted that St. Paul perished in the 
Neronian persecution, A.D. 64, it is impossible to say how long he 
survived the date of the termination of the Acts; nor is there any 
statement either of Josephus (Ant. xx. 8, 9.) or Tacitus (Annal. xii. 
54.; xiii. 14.) which enables us, either directly or by inference, to 
fix, within three or four years, the date of the deposition of Felix, the 
brother of Pallas. Other allusions to secular history are still more 
wide. The time at which Aretas governed in Damascus is wholly 
unknown to us, and the fact itself recorded only in 2 Cor. xii. 32. 
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(Compare Jos. Ant. xvii. 5.) The edict and the famine which are 
connected with the name of Claudius (Acts, xviii. 2.; xi. 28.) leave 
a latitude of thirteen years, —that is, of the reign of Claudius, A.D. 
41-54,—for they cannot be safely identified, either the one with the 
edict “‘de pellendis Mathematicis,” mentioned by Tacitus (Annal. 
xii. 52.) under the year 52, or the other with the famine at Rome 
in the year 51 (Annal. xii. 43.). Lastly, the date of the death of 
Herod Agrippa, a.p. 44 (Acts, xii. 23.), although certain, is not pre- 
cisely coincident with the journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jeru- 
salem, recorded in Acts, xi. 30.; and the journey itself is an isolated 
point in the ministry of the Apostle. Such is the result of many 
discussions, which will not be without use if they remind us that if 
is the life of a private person which we are investigating, whose 
exploits are not to be found in Fasti or Annals, whose words and 
actions have as yet no bearing on the history of mankind. 

Leaving these unfruitful inquiries, our business is to fix the order 
of events in the Apostle’s own life, or rather in that portion of his 
life which is continuously narrated in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
to connect these events with his writings. It is unlikely that the 
variation in the absolute time of these events is more than two or 
three years ; but this is a question which is of no importance to us, 
and one which we have no means of determining. Enough of the 
“outer” chronology. What we desire to know is reduced within 
narrow limits,—the time and succession of the Apostle’s journeys, 
during about fifteen years of his life, and their relation to his 
Epistles. ‘The comparison will enable us to arrange the writings of 
the Apostle in a chronological order, and to trace the growth of his 
thoughts as the Church spread, as the Gentile world opened before 
him. 





Beginning at the end of the narrative of events, it will be con- — 


venient partially to retrace our steps in the chronology of the 


Epistles. The last ten chapters (xix.—xxviii.) of the Acts of the - 


‘Apostles embrace a continuous period of about nine years, the 
‘twenty-eighth chapter concluding with the mention of two whole 
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years, during which Paul “ dwelt in his own hired house, preaching 
the kingdom of God,” at Rome. ‘Why the narrative says nothing of 
his death, which must have happened shortly afterwards, is a ques- 
tion hard to answer. Perhaps the author of the original memoir wrote 
in the interval ; perhaps he was unacquainted with the manner of the 
Apostle’s end. His omission takes away the possibility of assigning 
a terminus ad quem to the nine years of which he has given a con- 
secutive narrative. Two years, deducted from the whole period, 
bring us back to the arrival of the Apostle at Rome (xxviii. 16.) in 
spring; for he had wintered at Melita (xxviii. 1. 11.); having sailed 
from Cesarea in the autumn of the previous year (xxvii. 2.), shortly 
after his appearance before Festus and Agrippa (xxv. xxvi.). Two 
years more are to be reckoned for the imprisonment of the Apostle 
at Cesarea, after his cause had been first heard by Felix (xxiv. 27.). 
To Cesarea he had been sent by Claudius Lysias (xxiii. 33.), in con- 
sequence of the tumult occasioned by his appearance in the temple 
on his last visit to Jerusalem. Can we determine the time of his 
arrival at the latter place? An incidental remark enables us to do 
so; for he had sailed from Philippi “after the days of unleavened 
bread” (Acts, xx. 6.), in the hope of arriving at Jerusalem on the 
Feast of Pentecost (ver. 16.). 
_ Nearly five years out of the nine, from summer to spring, are 
already accounted for. It does not occur, however, to the author of 
the Acts to give an exact note of time for the journeys which pre- 
cede. He only remarks that the Apostle left Ephesus “after the 
uproar,” to go into Macedonia (xx. 1,2.); that “he went over 
those parts, and gave much exhortation;” that he “abode three 
months” (xx. 8.), that is, wintered (1 Cor. xvi. 6.), in Greece, and re- 
turned by the way he came. The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
supplies the deficiency (xvi. 8.); for there the Apostle says that he 
intends to remain at Ephesus until Pentecost.. Thus precisely a 
year is occupied between Ephesus and Jerusalem. And at Ephesus 
it is recorded, in the exhortation to the elders of Ephesus at Miletus, 
that the Apostle had spent three years (xx. 31.), whether inclusive or 
tT 2 
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exclusive of a journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem, and the stay at 
Antioch which followed, is uncertain. The former alternative has a 
slight presumption in its favour, from the circumstance that else- 
where (xix. 10.) the Apostle’s stay at Ephesus is described as lasting 
two years only. Supposing this hypothesis to be rejected, a conjec- 
tural period must be inserted for the interval between the Apostle’s 
first and second visits to Ephesus. During this period, he made a 
third visit to Jerusalem, spent some time at Antioch, and went over 
all the country of Phrygia and Galatia (xviii. 22, 23.). 

Nine or ten years are thus accounted for, to which a year and six 
months have to be added for the first stay in Greece. (Acts, xviii. 11.) 
To this period of ten or eleven years and a half (say twelve, to allow 
a few months after the termination of the Acts), all the extant 
writings of the Apostle are to be referred. And here the continuity 
of the chronology wholly fails. ‘The sojourn of the Apostle at 
Corinth had been the termination of a long journey, which com- 
menced at Antioch and extended over the whole of Asia Minor, 
including Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, and the cities of 


Macedonia. But there is no period of time assigned either to the 


journey, or to the stay at Antioch which preceded it. And this is 
the case with all the previous history. The earlier portion of the 
Acts is entirely wanting in that chronological minuteness which 
marks the later chapters, from xviii. onwards. The notes of time 
which occur are too few, or too indefinite, to be of any real use (vi. 1.; 
Viii. 1.; xi. 26. 28.; xii. 1—3.). Many passages, e.g. xii., xiii. 19—380., 
describe events which are contemporaneous with those which have 
preceded. From chapters ii—xy. the narrative seems to fall into 
two compartments,—one before, the other after the appointment of 
the deacons and the death of Stephen: within these two divisions 
the arrangement of facts, as in the first three Gospels, is rather 
collateral than continuous. | 

It is an order, not a chronology, with which ‘the ition: or com- 
piler of the Acts has furnished us in his record of the few remaining 
circumstances of St. Paul’s life. Preserving this order, intervals 
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and periods may be expanded or contracted at pleasure. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter immediately preceding the events last referred 
to (xv. 35, 36.), it is said, “ Paul and Barnabas continued in An- 
tioch, teaching and preaching the word of God. ... . And some days 
after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our bre- 
thren in every city.” Here it is clearly stated that the Apostle 


‘started from Antioch on his second apostolic journey ; but who can 


say how many weeks, months, or even years, may be included in the 
words “ some days,” or “ continued in Antioch,” the place which, at 
this period of the Apostle’s course, was the centre of his labours, 
whence he had originally received his more distant mission? (Acts, 


‘xiii. 1.; xiv. 26.) The author of the Acts would have spoken clearly 


had he known; to recover facts of which he was ignorant is not 
possible. | 

The sojourn at Antioch, just now mentioned, had immediately 
followed the famous visit to Jerusalem recorded in Acts xv., or 
rather, to speak more correctly, the visit to Jerusalem formed a sort 
of episode in a stay at Antioch of much longer duration. (Compare 
Acts, xiv. 28.;.xv. 35.) For the Apostle had left Antioch and re- 
turned to Antioch, and the object of his mission had a special refer- 
ence to difficulties which had arisen among the Christians in that 
city. Antioch is further recognised as his head-quarters in the long 
journey which precedes ; there the Apostle returns to give an account 
of God’s dealings with the Gentiles in Cyprus, at Perga in Pam- 
phylia, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Ieonium, at Derbe, and Lystra. 
But although many names are mentioned, and the minuteness of the 
narrative is a strong evidence of its substantial truth, there is no 
trace of the time which was occupied either in the journey or the 
stay at Antioch which followed. The period of the Apostle’s resi- 
dence at Antioch may be further extended back to his first arrival 
there from Tarsus, in company with Barnabas. In these earlier days 
also, he had visited Jerusalem as the bearer of contributions from 
the disciples at Antioch, about the time of Herod Agrippa’s death 
(xi. 30.; xii. 1.). His previous abode had been Tarsus, his native 
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place, whither he had been sent for safety from Jerusalem, on his 
first return thither (Acts, ix. 29, 30.), after the sojourn at Damascus 
and in Arabia (Gal. i. 17.), which immediately followed his con- 
version. ) vi] 

Rome, Cesarea, Ephesus, Corinth, Antioch, Tarsus, Arabia, Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem, are the principal seats of the Apostle’s life. An 
interval of a few months is spent on a voyage between Cesarea and 
Rome; another interval of about a year, between Cesarea and 
Ephesus, is occupied in the third apostolical journey; there is a third 
interval, of uncertain length, between the sojourn at Corinth and 
the settlement of the Apostle at Ephesus; while the long stay at 
Antioch is broken by two visits to Jerusalem, and two Apostolical 
journeys. As yet no result has been gained for the chronology but 
the ten or twelve years, calculated back from the end of the Acts, 
and passed by the Apostle at Rome, Cesarea, Ephesus, Corinth, or in 
intermediate travels.! AL 

We turn to the Epistles of St. Paul to see whether it is possible 
to find any allusions to the Apostle’s former life in which the miss- 
ing links are supplied. Three notes of time occur. The first is 
contained in Gal. i. 18.: “Then after three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days.” But “ three 
years” after what? After his conversion or his return to Damascus ? 
Either construction is possible. A similar ambiguity involves the 
passage which follows (ii. 1.): “Then fourteen years after I went up 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took with me Titus.” “ Fourteen 
years” after what? After the greater epoch of his conversion or 
the previously mentioned visit to Jerusalem? It is not certain, The 


importance and central position of this meeting in the Epistle and 


1 In 2 Cor. xiii. 1., the Apostle says: “ This is the third time I am coming to 
you.” ‘There is no other trace of a third journey to Corinth, on the time of which 
it is therefore idle to speculate. Some have thought that the Apostle is referring 
to an intention only. But the words are express, nor are they contradicted by the 
term “a second benefit,” in 2 Cor. i. 15., where the Apostle is only speaking of the 
possibility of his taking a different route — Corinth, Macedonia, Corinth, instead 
of Macedonia, Corinth, Macedonia, which was his actual course. 
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of the meeting, commonly called the council, in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts, the similarity of place, persons, subject, circumstances, 
prove beyond a doubt that the two occasions are identical. (See at 
the end of ch. ii. note.) But the chronological result is only this — 
that St. Paul was at Jerusalem fourteen years after his conversion, or 
fourteen years after some previous visit, which we are unable cer- 
tainly to identify with any of those recorded in the Acts, and that the 
interval between his conversion and the visit referred to was a period 
of not less, perhaps more, than three years. 

The third note of time occurs in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, xi. 2., and relates to a vision or revelation which he had 
received “about fourteen years” before (the place is not named), 
and which was of so remarkable a character, that the Apostle singles 
it out from the “abundance of revelations” which had been vouch- 
safed to him in after life, as a subject, even at that distance of time, 
“whereof to glory.” There is no doubt about the position which 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians occupies in our relative chro- 
nology. It was written from Macedonia, on what may be termed 
(though interrupted by a winter) the last journey to Jerusalem, that 
is to say, about five years before the Apostle’s death. Dating from 
this point, the period of fourteen years leads us back into an unknown 
country; to the commencement of the Apostle’s stay at Antioch, or 
the end of that at Tarsus; to a time too late, certainly, for his con- 
version ; for the other period of fourteen years which occurred in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, even supposing it to have commenced with 
that event, must have ended, and therefore begun, five years earlier. 
And it has been well observed, that the expression, “a man in 
Christ,” which he applies to himself in the narrative of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, shows that he was already a disciple, and 
not at that time converted. It may be admitted as a probability that 
the vision of the Epistle may be identical with the vision of the 
Temple, which is also alluded to by the Apostle long afterwards. 
(Acts, xxii. 17.) If so, the following chronological arrangement 
will arise of a period of twenty years:— 

r4 
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1. Conversion. (Gal. i. 16.) 

Departure from Damascus and first visit to Jerusalem. (2 

5. Cor. xi. 32.; Gal. i. 17, 18.) 

- | Date of vision. (2 Cor, xii. 1—4.; Acts, xxii. 17—21.) 

14. Third visit to Jerusalem, commonly called the council, (Gal. 
ii. 1.) 

20. Date of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. (This date is 
obtained by adding the three years at Ephesus, one and a 
half at Corinth, and an unknown period, to the fourteen 
years in Gal. ii. 1.; and by adding three years in Arabia, 
and an unknown period of two years at Damascus, to the 
fourteen years in 2 Cor. xii. 1.) 

The singular mention of the Apostle’s escape from Damascus, in 
the last verses of the previous chapter, may possibly lead him to 
speak by association of an event of a wholly dissimilar kind, which 
occurred about the same time in his life. The reader, however, will 
observe that the theory has several weak points. First, the difference 


in the description of the two visions :— 


Acts, xxii. 17—21. 

* And when I was come again 
to Jerusalem, even while I prayed 
in the temple, I was in a trance; 
and saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem: for 
they will not receive thy testi- 
mony concerning me. And I 
said, Lord, they know that I im- 
prisoned and beat in every syna- 
gogue them that believed on 
thee: and when the blood of 
thy martyr Stephen was shed, I 
also was standing by, and con- 
senting unto his death, and kept 
the raiment of them that slew 
him. And he said unto me, De- 
part: for I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles.” 


2 Cor. xii. 1—4. 

“Tt is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory: I will come 
to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. I knew a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago, (whe- 
ther in the body, I cannot tell; 
or whether out of the body, I 
cannot tell: God knoweth,) such 
an one caught up to the third 
heaven. And I knew such a 
man, (whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot tell: 
God knoweth,) how that he was 
caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” 
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Secondly, the assumption that the period of fourteen years, men- 
tioned in Gal. ii. 1. is to’ be calculated from the conversion of the 
Apostle, and not from the previous journey to Jerusalem; also that 
the stay of the Apostle in Damascus and Arabia extended to five 
years. Thirdly, the unknown intervals between the council and the 
stay at Ephesus. Lastly, the discrepancies between Gal. i. 18—24., 
Acts, ix. 10O—81., xxii. 1O—20., touching the first visit to Jerusalem. 

Our hope of gaining any precise chronological information from 
the Epistles respecting the earlier years of the Apostle’s ministry has 
failed; the circumstance that those Epistles were written at a later 
period of his life is a sufficient explanation of the reason: we have 
been looking for what it was not very probable that we should find, 
‘The later years of the Apostle’s life are those with which the author 
of the Acts was best acquainted ; they are also the years respecting 
which we gain additional light from the Apostle’s own writings. 
The connection between them is, on the whole, very near and inti- 
mate. Some discrepancies are observable, but they are the discre- 
pancies of independent authorities; there is no trace anywhere that 
the letters were made up out of the history, or the history out of 
the letters. The series begins with the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians, identified with the second apostolical journey by the mention 
of Timothy and the sojourn of the Apostle at Athens, after a pre- 
vious stay at Thessalonica. Next, according to the most probable 
opinion, at an interval of four or five years, comes the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which also agrees with the narrative of the Acts in its 
circumstantial detail of the council at Jerusalem ; its place is fur- 
ther defined by the reference to the two visits of the Apostle to 
Galatia. (Acts, xvi. 6., xviii. 23.; Gal. iv. 13.) Thirdly, at the dis- 
tance probably of a few months only, follows the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus or its neighbourhood (xvi. 8.), 
and containing the first intimation of that journey to Jerusalem by 
way of Macedonia and Corinth, of which the exact particulars are 
narrated in the Acts. The journey has begun and is going on in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and in the Epistle to the Romans. 
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At the time of writing the former, the Apostle has left Ephesus, and 


is already in Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 18.; Acts, xx. 1.); the possibility 


that he might himself go up with the alms to Jerusalem (1 Cor. 
xvi. 4.) has beeome a fixed design (2 Cor. i. 16. comp. Acts, xix. 21.); 
contributions are coming in (viii. ix.); the readiness of Macedonia 
is to be a motive to Achaia; there seems also to be an allusion to 
the uproar at Ephesus which immediately preceded, and probably has- 
tened, the Apostle’s departure. (2 Cor. i. 8.; Acts, xix. 29., xx. 1. 3.) 
A further stage in the Apostle’s progress is marked in the Epistle to 
the Romans; he is now wintering in Greece, probably at Corinth (Acts, 
xx, 3.), as he had intended (1 Cor. xvi. 6.); of his place of abode, the 
names of Gaius, and Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, 
furnish indications (Rom. xvi. 1. 23.; 1 Cor. i. 14); the contributions of 
Achaia as well as of Macedonia have been received (Rom. xv. 26.); 
an intimation occurs of another intention which the Apostle had long 
entertained, of visiting Rome as well as Jerusalem (i. 15.), and which 
is also mentioned in the Acts (xix. 21.), a coincidence the more re- 
markable because the actual visit of the Apostle which is narrated 
in the Acts arose, not out of any previous design, but from the acci- 
dental circumstance of his appealing to Cesar after two years’ impri- 
sonment. (Compare Acts, xxiii. 11.) A few months later, the 
Apostle is a captive, “the prisoner of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles,” 
and another series of Epistles begins, all of which contain allusions 
to his imprisonment. ‘That imprisonment is divided between two 
places, Cesarea and Rome, at both of which the Apostle’s friends 
have free access to him (Acts, xxiv. 23., xxviii. 16. 30.); at either 
of which he may therefore have preached the Gospel (Eph. vi. 19.; 
Col. iv. 3, 4.), and begotten Onesimus in his bonds. It might have 
been at Rome, it might have been at Cesarea, that the Apostle was 
expecting to receive his freedom at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon (ver. 22.). No note of place or other circum- 
stance enables us to decide whether the twin Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, or the short Epistle to Philemon, which is 
connected by allusions with the latter, belong to the two first or two 
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last years of the Apostle’s imprisonment—to his imprisonment at 
Cesarea, that is, or at Rome. The mention of Cesar’s household, in 
the Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 22.), is a sufficient proof that this 
Epistle was written from Rome. All these later Epistles closely * 
resemble each other, and can all be shown to have been written 
during a period of imprisonment, while all the earlier Epistles may 
be also shown, from internal evidence, to belong to Py period of the 
Apostle’s life in which he was in the free exercise of his ministry. 

' Such is the general agreement between the extant Epistles of St. 
Paul and the narrative of the Acts, and such the double basis upon 
which they rest who think they trace a growth or development in 
the Apostle’s own teaching and in the circumstances of the churches. 
There is a time at which the Apostle is looking for the immediate 
coming of Christ, which is represented by the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians ; there is a time when he is aware that “the day of 
the Lord is not yet,” but that other events must come first, as he says 
in the Second Epistle; there is a time when “he has a desire to 
depart” (Phil. i. 23.), though willing also to stay. There is a time at 
which the disputes between Jewish and Gentile Christians are lost 
in the greater difference between Jew and Christian (1 Thess. ii. 
14. 17.); there is a time at which the fanaticism of the Jewish 
Christians is violently aroused, and every Church is divided between 
Jew and Gentile, circumcision and uncircumcision ; there is a time at 
which the strife no more crosses the path of the Apostle, or, perhaps, 
is temporarily silenced by his retirement from the scene. There is a 
time in which St. Paul is in the vigour and fire of youth, “ speaking 
boldly, and disputing against the Grecians;” there is a time at 
which he is worn by years and imprisonment, “being such an one 
as Paul the aged.” There is a time at which he says, “If any man 
preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let 
him be accursed” (Gal. i. 9.); there is a time when “Some preach 
Christ of envy and strife. What then ? notwithstanding every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, and he 


therein rejoices, yea, and will rejoice.” (Phil. i. 15-18.) 
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No use has been made in the previous sketch of the Pastoral 
Epistles. The reason is, that there is no probable time in the 
Apostle’s life to which they can be assigned; it is hard to reconcile 
the youth of Timothy with the later years of Paul (1 Tim. i. 3., iv. 
12.), or the sojourn of Timothy at Ephesus with the mention of his 
name in the last journey to Jerusalem (Acts, xx. 4.), and in the 
salutations of the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon ; or the circumstance of Titus being left at Crete (Titus, i. 
5.) with his departure from Rome to Dalmatia, in 2 Tim. iv. 10. ; 
or the intended wintering at Nicopolis in Epirus (Tit. iii. 12.) with 
the full narrative which is given in the Acts, of the last nine years 
of the Apostle’s life. Great stress has also been laid by those who 
maintain the spuriousness of the three Epistles on differences of 
style. And many have thought that in the settled form of church 
government which is implied in the First Epistle to Timothy, and in 
the Epistle to Titus, and the parallel growth of heresy, they saw an 
inconsistency with the state and opinions of the first converts in 
the churches of which St. Paul speaks in his other Epistles. 

That the style of portions of these Epistles is very different from 
that of the earlier ones must be admitted. Yet the difference is not 
much greater than that which divides the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians from the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, Corinthians, or 
both classes from the Epistles of the imprisonment. A further 
analogy is observable between the two last-mentioned groups and 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which is favourable or not 
unfavourable to the genuineness of the latter. It is a striking fact 
that the Epistles of each class which were written as far as we can 
judge about the same time, or within a year or two of each other, 
that is to say, the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
Romans, or again, those to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
Philemon, have close verbal resemblances to one another; yet as we 
pass from one class to the other, the verbal resemblances almost 
entirely disappear. This is true of the Pastoral Epistles also, which 
may be regarded as forming a third or fourth class in the series of 
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Pauline Epistles. They have a strong family likeness, but very 
little resemblance to the earlier Epistles. It is worth considering, 
whether this similarity is of a kind that a forger would have 
imitated, or the habitual slightly varying language of the same 
writer at the same period of his life ; whether, too, any other instances 
can be found of forged writings which stand in the same relation to 
each other as these Epistles. 

That a forger could have attained to the excellence of such 
passages as 1 Tim. i. 15, 16., 2 Tim. iv. 6. 8., which breathe the 
very life and spirit of the Apostle (observe especially the words “ of 
whom I am chief;” and the trait of character in the clause “and 
not to me only ”), is hard to conceive; that he would have imagined 
“the falling away of all them of Asia” (2 Tim. i. 15.), or the 
minute circumstances mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 13. (the cloak that I 
left at Troas with Carpus) is very improbable; that he should have 
caught the loving and affectionate manner of the Apostle (2 Tim. i. 
4,), or employed his favourite antitheses (2 Tim. ii. 11-18.), requires 
a degree of observation and nicety of imitation, not elsewhere 
traceable in spurious writings. That the style of the Apostle, 
devoid as he was of literary art, may have received a different 
colour at different times and places, as new thoughts filled his mind, 
and were shaped by him in definite forms of expression, is quite 
natural. That the state of the Church in the year 60-65 at 
Ephesus or in Crete was inconsistent with the First Epistle to 
Timothy, or the Epistle to Titus, is more than our slender knowledge 
of the apostolic age, in which institutions grew rapidly, and opinions 
were like meteors, will enable us confidently to affirm. Still, there 
are other difficulties which cannot be disposed of thus. The Pastoral 
Epistles have no hold on the history; the First Epistle to Timothy 
and the Epistle to Titus, about which there are the graver doubts, 
contain allusions (1 Tim. i. 3.; Tit. iii. 12.) which cannot, without 
great improbability, be harmonised with the Acts of the Apostles. 
An early or late date will not prevent the collision. It is not likely 
that St. Paul can have founded, settled, and intrusted to a deputy 
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the Church at Ephesus, long before he is recorded to have visited 
Ephesus in the Acts of the Apostles, or that he should have performed 
a journey into Macedonia during his stay at Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3.), 
of which no particulars are given in the Acts of the Apostles (com- 
pare, however, 2 Cor. xiii. 1.); or that he can have returned to 
Greece, Crete, and the coast of Asia Minor after his imprisonment at 
Rome. Some objections of chronology are escaped by assigning the 
three Epistles to different periods of the Apostle’s life; but new 
ones grounded on style appear. Those who feel that these Epistles 
‘cannot be wholly genuine, and are convinced that they are not 
entirely spurious, may have recourse to the theory of interpolation. 
The relation which exists between the Epistle of Jude and the 
Second Epistle of Peter, is a sufficient proof that such interpolation 
is possible. But it would be vain for criticism to attempt a separa- 
tion of the genuine and interpolated elements. Only while objec- 
tions are raised against them, which receive no satisfactory answer, 
it is safer not to make use of these Epistles for the proof of any fact 


or the establishment of any doctrine. 
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II. The Apostle proceeds with 
his narrative, the object of which 
is to indicate the relation in which 
he stood to the Twelve on a me- 
morable occasion. This was the 
occasion of his dispute with the 
Church at Jerusalem, at which 
they added nothing to him; he 
himself bore the brunt of the 
battle with the Judaizers. He 
never thought for an instant of 
giving way; and at last “the 
pillars of the Church,” who had 


stood aloof from the controversy,. 


agreed to leave him to himself. 
They would sanction, but not 
share his mission to the Gentiles. 

On another occasion, when 
Peter came to Antioch, he showed 
the same independent spirit, 
boldly charging the Apostle with 
inconsistency, when, acting un- 
der the influence of the Church 
at Jerusalem, he refused to eat 
with the Gentiles. He gives what 
may be termed a dramatic sketch 
of his answer to Peter, which 
soon expands into an answer to 
the Galatian Church, which he 
more directly attacks at the 
beginning of the third chapter. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 1—17. 

l. Eretra dua dexarecodpwr éroy, 
then fourteen years.| ‘That is, 
fourteen years after the great 
epoch of his conversion, or four- 
teen years after his previous 
journey. For the question whe- 
ther this occasion is the same as 
that of Acts xv. see note at the 
end of the chapter. Either the 


Apostle omits (perhaps as irre- 
levant to his object), or the author 
of the Acts inserts, another jour- 
ney, in which Paul and Barnabas 
are mentioned as carrying up 
alms to Jerusalem about the 
time of Herod Agrippa’s death, 
A.D. 44. Acts, xi. 30., xii. 25. 

pera Bapvaba, ocvprapadabwy 
kat Tirov, with Barnabas. | 
Therefore, before the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas. ‘Titus is 
mentioned to prepare the way 
for what follows. Comp. Acts, 
xv. 2.:—‘“Paul and Barnabas 
and certain others of them.” 

2. card droxaduiuy, by revela- 
tion. | Compare note on i. 12.; also 
Acts, xvi. 8.:—‘ They essayed to 
go into Bithynia, but the Spirit 
of Jesus (so Lachmann) suffered 
them not;” also Acts, xix. 21. 
The Apostle means, that he went 
up, not because he was sent for, 
but because it was revealed to 
him that he should go. The 
reader of Plato is involuntarily 
reminded of the datudvioy ofpecov 
of Socrates, which in the same 
way gave intimations respecting 
his “ going out and coming in.” 

aveBéunv abroic.] St. Paul 
speaks of the Gospel which he 
preached among the Gentiles, and 
laid before the Apostles as a 
separate Gospel, as below, ver. 
7. evayyé\uwv rij¢ dxpoCvoriac. 
Compare Rom. ii. 16., xvi. 25.; 
2 Tim. ii. 8. xard 70 ebvayyéddv 
fOv. 
idiay, ‘privately,’ as in 
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Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jeru- 
salem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 
And I went up by revelation, and communicated unto 
them that gospel.which I preach among the Gentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation, lest by 


any means I should run, or had run, in vain. 


But 


neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was 


Matt. xiv. 23., and numerous 
other passages. 

roic doxovory, to them of repu- 
tation,| is used absolutely, as 
sometimes in classical Greek, “to 
the men of influence, reputation.” 
There is a degree of irony in the 
application of the term to the 
Apostles, who, as St. Paul is 
about to describe, added nothing 
to what he had told them. The 
irony is heightened by the altered 
form of expression in ver. 6., oi 
doxovyrec eivai rt, but is lost again 
in the new turn given to it at 
ver. 9., ot doxovvrec orvAo eivat, 
the last words marking that he 
truly recognised the dignity of 
the other Apostles as heads of the 
Church at Jerusalem. Compare, 
as illustrative of the feeling, 2 
Cor. xi. 5., xii. 11.—ot trepdiav 
am doro\o. 

ph Twe eic KEevov TpEXwW 7) ECpa- 
por, lest by any means I should 
run, or had run, in vain.| St. 
Paul went up to lay the dispute 
about circumcision before the 
Church at Jerusalem. He went 
up by revelation, and yet thought 
it necessary to feel his way with 
the heads of the Church, fearing 
“lest he shouldrunin vain.” What 
was the fear which he intended to 
convey in these words, and which 
led him to this private course 
of procedure ? did it arise from 
distrust of them, or of himself? 
could there have been a time 
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when he had not felt so sure as he 
afterwards became that he was 
right about circumcision? On 
this view he would be telling 
us in the present passage, that 
he had once been diffident and 
desirous to confirm his own judge- 
ment by that of the Twelve. 
And he was strengthened in his 
opinion, not by what the other 
Apostles told him, but by his 
finding that they had nothing to 
tell him. It seems, however, in- 
consistent with the context, and 
with the temper of the Apostle 
himself, that on such a subject 
he should admit the possibility 
of error, or peril the freedom of 
the Gentile converts on the judge- 
ment of the Apostles at Jerusalem. 
But it is quite consistent with 
his conduct on other occasions 
(Acts, xxi. 26.), and very natural 
that he should act with prudence 
towards a Church where there 
were so “many thousand Jews 
which believed, and they all 
zealous for the law.” He might 
well hope for union and fear se- 
paration, even though separation 
could never shake his belief in 
what he surely knew. Anxiety 
was a part of his natural tem- 
perament: everywhere he seems 
like one feeling the effect of his 
words; and on such an occasion 
there would be many reasons for 
it, one amongst them being the 
slightness of his acquaintance 
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with the other Apostles. It seems 
better, therefore, to consider the 
meaning of the passage in a ge- 
neral way :—“ I spoke privately 
first to a few of the leaders, lest 
my business should miscarry.” 
Tpéxw i} Edpapoy, lest my past or 
present labours should be in 
vain. dpayoy may either refer 
generally to his Apostolic mission 
or to the journey to Jerusalem 
which he had just accomplished ; 
it is possible also that it may 
be a mere grammatical correc- 
tion, as the past tense aveBéuny 
has preceded. rpéxyw may be 
either indicative or subjunctive. 

3—5. vlc ovdé mpdc wpary.| A 
various reading occurs in verse 
5., which will most conveniently 
be considered in this place, as it 
affects the meaning of the passage 
which precedes. ‘The words oic 
ovdé are omitted on the authority 
of Irenzeus, who quotes the verse 
without them (iii. 13.), and of 
Tertullian, who affirms them to 
be a “‘ vitiatio Scripture,” rather, 
however, on the ground of their 
inconsistency with the context 
than of their omission in copies 
of his own time. (Adv. Mar. v. 3.) 
Jerome and others further testify 
to their absence in Latin manu- 
scripts of their day. They are 
also wanting in at least one uncial 
manuscript. 

To the passage read without 
them, two interpretations may be 
given, either :— “ But Titus, who 
was with me, being a Greek, was 
circumcised, though not by com- 
pulsion, but the fact was that, on 
account of the false brethren 
who crept in unawares to spy 
out our liberty in Christ Jesus, 
we gave way for a season in the 


subjection which we showed them, 
that the truth of the Gospel 
might remain (not for a season 
only) with you the Gentile Chris- 
tians ;” or ver. 4. and 5. may be 
contrasted with ver. 3.—“ We 
did not circumcise Titus; but 
we gave way for a season because 
of the false brethren, not weakly 
to compromise the truth of the 
Gospel, but to preserve it to 
you.” It is an objection to this 
latter way of taking the passage, 
that the Apostle does not state 
the nature of the concession. 

As it is certain that copies 
existed in the second and third 
centuries in which the words 
ovdé or oi¢ ovdé Were omitted, the 
question of the reading cannot 
be absolutely determined by the 
weight of MS. authority which is 
in favour of their insertion. On 
the one hand, it may be urged that 
the omission has arisen from the 
desire to improve the structure 
of the sentence, which is thus 
rendered more regular; perhaps, 
also, the example of Timothy 
may have led to the inference 
that the Apostle would have 
done in one case as he did in the 


other, and that Titus was cir- 


cumcised as Timothy was cir- 
cumcised; a meaning which is 
more easily obtained if the words 
oi¢ ovdé are omitted. On the 
other hand, it is not unreasonable 
to maintain the opposite thesis, 
that the insertion of the words 
is improbable, because it runs 
counter to the general tone and 
spirit of the passage. The feel- 
ing which makes us unwilling to 
believe that St. Paul yielded a 
question of principle at a critical 


moment, would have prevented 
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compelled to be circumcised: but* because of the false 
brethren unawares brought in, who came in privily to 


Fathers and early transcribers 
from altering the text in such a 
manner as to render this inter- 
pretation of the Apostle’s acts 
possible. And, therefore, it may 
be argued that the reading which 
raises the suspicion is probably 
not the altered but the genuine 
one. So the canon “ difficilioris 
lectionis” may be arrayed on 
either side. Nor will any other 
argument place either reading 
beyond doubt. 

Was Titus circumcised or not? 
That is an inquiry the answer to 
which is not wholly dependent 
on the variety of the text. For, 
supposing ovdé or vic ovdé to be 
retained, still, by laying the em- 
phasis on #vayxacGn, the sentence 
may be read in such a manner as 
to admit the fact that Titus was 
circumcised : — “ Titus, who was 
with me, was circumcised, though 
not of compulsion ; but I and the 
other Apostles thought it better 
that this should be done to pre- 
vent the false brethren from 
going about and saying that we 
had men uncircumcised among 
‘us, not that we gave way to them 
for an instant in the submission 
that we showed or that they 
claimed” (rj vrorayn). The fact 
was as the opponents of St. Paul 
stated, but nothing was thereby 
decided respecting the necessity 
of circumcision, the question at 
issue in the Galatian Church. 

Such is a possible train of 
thought in the Apostle’s mind, 
whichever reading we adopt. 
And the form of the sentence, 
in which Titus is the principal 
subject, is in favour of this mode 
of interpretation : —“ Titus was 
circumcised, though not of com- 


pulsion,” is a more natural ex- 


planation of the words ovdé Ti- 
Toc HvayKacOn repiTpnOAva, than 
“ Titus was not circumcised, 
though they sought to compel 
him.” That the Apostle was 
charged with preaching circum- 
cision (v. 11.) is implied by him- 
self; nor is it impossible that the 
example of Titus may have been 
brought forward by teachers of 
the circumcision ; in which case 
the words “EAyny éyv may have 
formed a part of their statement. 
It is the profession of the Apostle 
himself, that “to the Jews he 
became a Jew;” an expression 
which accords with his conduct 
in taking upon himself a Naza- 
rite’s vow on the occasion of his 
last visit to Jerusalem, Again, 
the circumcision of Timothy is 
nearly, if not quite, parallel with 
that of Titus; for Timothy was 
the son of a Greek father, and 
had not been circumcised in 
infancy ; nor was it intended by 
St. Paul that he should work in 
any special field of labour among 
Jewish Christians. Of him, too, 
it might have been said with 
equal truth, ad’ obdé Tiddeog 
"EXAnv @v jvayKacOn mepirpn- 
Ojvar. And the reason given in 
the Acts of the Apostles for the 
circumcision of Timothy is equally 
applicable to the case of Titus: 
* Because of the Jews that were 
in those parts.” The time is 
also observable :— soon after the 
meeting of the Apostles, which 
renders the circumcision of Ti- 
mothy as remarkable a circum- 
stance as the circumcision of 
Titus at the meeting itself. 
Lastly, the obscurity of the pas- 
sage may be thought to arise out 
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of the difficulty that the Apostle 
felt in defending himself against 
the true charge that he had 
waived the question of circum- 
cision in the case of. Titus. 

The point, however unessential 
in itself, is of interest as bearing 
on the character of the Apostle. 
The reasons already given, though 
strong, are not conclusive, as 
they have to be weighed against 
other reasons, the chief of which 
is the context of the passage. Is 
language such as that of ver. 4. 
and 5. reconcilable with the 
supposition of an act which is 
really a contradiction of it? that 
is the question :— “ We gave way 
to the false brethren, no, not for 
an hour, except in reference to 
that which was the chief matter 
in dispute.” The Apostle was 
not in the temper of accommoda- 
tion at the meeting at Jerusalem ; 
it was not the time to be all 
things to all men, nor the time 
to tell the Galatians if he had 
been so. For his whole object 
is to show how little he yielded 
to the Jewish Christians, and 
how independently of the Twelve 
he maintained his cause. It is 
only a conjecture, that he has 
mentioned the case of Titus be- 
cause the false teachers had 
brought it forward against him ; 
and, otherwise, there would be no 
reason for his naming it himself. 
Why should he of his own accord 
introduce the mention of a con- 
cession which would make him 
seem inconsistent with himself? 
How ill these these two state- 


ments agree together, “I admit 
that I yielded in the case of 
Titus,” and “ Behold, I, Paul, say 
unto you that if ye be circumcised 
Christ shall profit you nothing.” 
There is also a degree of weak- 
ness in the words, “EAAnv &y and 
iva. 4} aAnBea rov evayyedéiov 
crapelvn mpoc tupac, upon the 
supposition that Titus was cir- 
cumcised. It is good sense to 
say :— “ For Titus being a Greek 
was not circumcised, &c., that 
the truth of the Gospel might 
remain unto you Gentiles ;” but 
the point is lost if we turn the 
sentence : — “ For Titus being a 
Greek was not circumcised by 
compulsion; but merely as a 
matter of prudence, that the 
truth of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
might continue.” 

So many points may be pleaded 
on either side of the question in 
dispute, it is not necessary, or 
indeed possible, to arrive at any 
certain conclusion. The drift of 
the argument appeared to Ter- 
tullian to involve the circum- 
cision of Titus ; to us the opposite 
inference seems, on the whole, 
most likely to be the truth. 

In the previous verse the 
Apostle had said: —“T laid the 
dispute respecting circumcision 
before the heads of the Church, 
lest my business should miscarry.” 
Now he adds:—* But notwith- 
standing this apparent conces- 
sion, we did not give up the 
rights of the Gentiles so far as 
to allow Titus to be circum- 
cised ;” though, as is implied in 
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spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that 
they might bring us into bondage:—to whom we gave 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that the truth 


of the gospel might continue with you. 


But of those 


who seemed to be somewhat, — (whatsoever they were, it 


the word jvayxdobn, there was 
an attempt to compel this. So 
far is intelligible; the difficulty 
is, what to do with the succeeding 
clauses. That the two verses 
which follow are an anacoluthon, 
is obvious, There are two ways 
in which the wanting thought 
may be supplied:—either, (1.) 
we may suppose the words, dia 
d€ rove Tapetodkrouc Pevdadéd Gove, 
to be connected with jvayKkaobn, 
as though the idea in the Apostle’s 
mind were,— “yet because of the 
false brethren there was compul- 
sion ;” or, (2.) these words may 
contain the reason why, as he 
tells us in ver. 5., he refused to 
yield for an instant. ‘This latter 
meaning would be naturally ex- 
pressed without the anacoluthon, 
by the omission of otc, which in 
this case may, probably, have 
been added on account of the 
length of the sentence, like the ¢ 
in the doxology at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Alto- 
gether, three ideas seem to be 
struggling for expression in these 
ambiguous clauses:—(1.) Titus 
was not circumcised; (2.) though 
an attempt was made by the false 
brethren tocompel him; (3) which 
as a matter of principle we thought 
it so much the more our duty to 
resist. The ambiguity has arisen 
from the double connection in 
which the clause dca rove wapeto- 
akxrove wWevdadédAgdove stands, (1.) 
to #vayxaoOn which precedes, and 
(2.) to oi¢ vbdé rpdc Spar eigaper 
which follow. 

4, olrwvec rapecon ov, who came 


“u 8 


in sideways. | Comp. mapevodxrove 
before. 

Karackorijcar rv édevOepiar 
hav, to spy out our liberty. | 
It is not likely that the “ false 
brethren,” any more than the 
“false apostles” (2 Cor. xi. 13.), 
were only Jews. Except as pro- 
fessing Christians, there could 
have been no reason for their 
admission to the assemblies of 
the believers. That Jews and 
Christians must have passed into 
each other by insensible grada- 
tions, is obvious from such pas- 
sages as the discourse of James 
to Paul, in Acts xxi. 17., as well 
as from the narratives of Hege- 
sippus and Josephus respecting 
James himself. The object of 
the false brethren was to spy out 
whether Paul and Barnabas con- 
formed to the law, or not; what 
Paul calls their liberty in Christ 
Jesus. 

5. vig ovde rpdc dpar. | Towhom 
we gave place no not for an hour, 
or (0€ simply adversative) to 
whom neither did we give place 
for a season: compare the use of 
ovdé in ver. 3. 

eigapev TH brorayi. | Either, 
“we yielded in the subjection 
which they claimed ;” or, suppos- 
ing Titus to have been circum- 
cised, “in the subjection which 
we showed.” 

y @ANnVea rov evayyediov, the 
truth of the Gospel.| ‘That is, 
the Gospel as St. Paul preached 
it in its freedom, of faith and not 
of works. 
duapeivy mpdc vac, | may re- 
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1 Om, 


main with you Gentiles: partly 
opposed | to mpoc wpav. 

6. ard O€ rév Soxobvrwy eival 
rt, but of those who seemed.| This 
sentence is interrupted by a 
parenthesis. We may suppose 
the Apostle intended to finish it 
thus:—‘“ Butof those who seemed 
to be somewhat, I received no- 
thing.” of doxodrrec eivai re, “who 
seemed to be somewhat;” “ who 
gave the impression of being the 
chief men.” , 

éroivt more jaav.| Some de- 
gree of feeling is indicated in 
these words, as in the similar 
expression, v. 10., daric Gy 7). and 2 
Cor. xi. 5., of dmepdiay drocroNol. 


The Apostle is afraid lest the 


expression ot doxovrvrec may be | 


interpreted to mean that he gave 
way to their authority; he there- 
fore hastens to add, that they 
were as he was in the sight of 
God; he will not speak of them 
slightingly, but he wishes it to 
be remembered that God is no 
respecter of persons (comp. Rom. 
ii. 11.; 1 Cor. iv. 3.), and that as a 
fact, whatever their dignity and 
authority might be, those great 
men left him to himself. The 
parenthesis is the correction of 
the clause with which the verse 
began; and the words, énot yap, 
&c., with which the anacoluthon 
is resumed, supply a kind of 
ground for the words in the 


per, 
parenthesis. He might seem to 
depreciate the other Apostles in 
the words érotoi zore joay, and he 
gives his reason for it:—‘For 
they added nothing to me.” It is 
probable that-yap has a further re- 
trospective meaning, going back 
to ver. 5.:—“I acted boldly, for 
others did not act.” 
xpocavéevro, | communicated 
nothing to me in addition to what 
I communicated to them: comp. 
dvebéuny, ver. 2., and povov TOV 
TT WYK OV iva peynpovedwper in ver. 
10.; or more simply, as in the 
English version, “added nothing 
to me.’ 

7. d\Ad rovvayriov, but con- 
trariwise.| In what does this 
opposition consist? Apparently 
in this, that instead of strength- 
ening the hands of Paul, they left 
him to fight his own battle. They 
said, “ ‘lake your own course; 
preach the Gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision to Gentiles, and we 
will preach the Gospel of the 
circumcision to Jews.” 

It is remarkable that in this 
passage St. Paul speaks, not only 
of preaching to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, but in yet stronger lan- 
guage of a different Gospel of 
the circumcision and uncircum- 
cision (comp. ver. 2.). St. Peter 
is described in away that harmo- 
nises with the pre-eminence as- 
signed to him in the Gospels. 
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maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not* man’s 
person:) for they who seemed to be somewhat in con- 
ference added nothing to me: but contrariwise, when 
they saw that the Gospel of the uncircumcision was com- 
mitted unto me, as the gospel of the circumcision was 
unto Peter, (for he that wrought effectually in Peter to 
the apostleship of the circumcision, the same wrought* 
effectually in me toward the Gentiles :) and when James, 
Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the 
grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Bar- 
nabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go 





He is the l¢ader of the Jewish, as 
St. Paul of the Gentile Christians. 
Yet it may be observed also, that 
some of the companions of St, 
Paul during his imprisonment 
are described as ot é« wepiropije, 
Col. iv. 11.; on the other hand 
see Tit. i. 10. 

8. In 1 Cor. ix. 2. the Apostle 
Paul appeals to his doing the 
work of an Apostle as a proof of 
his Apostleship; he here de- 
scribes the same fact as produc- 
ing its natural impression on the 
Twelve. They saw him to be in 
another sphere what Peter was 
among themselves. 

6 évepyhoac, | like 6 xaXéoag, re- 
fers to God; comp. above dago- 
pioac. In Col. i. 29. St. Paul 
speaks of this Divine operation 
working in him as ryv évepyeiav 
[rov Sev | ripy évepyoupévny év Epol 
év Suvdape. Also comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 6.:—Kal duaipécerc Evepynuarwr 
sisiv, 6 O€ abroc Sede 6 Evepy@y Ta 


_ wavra tv waouv. 


9. James, Cephas, and John.] 
Some MSS. read Peter and James 
and John; a variation which has 
probably arisen from the habit of 
assigning the primacy to Peter, 
or from the natural affinity of the 


names James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, to the eye and mind » 
of the copyist. James may be 
mentioned first, as the leader of 
the Judaizing party: see below 
ver. 12. The order of the names 
as they are found in the best MS. 
is of itself a proof that James, the 
son of Zebedee, who is every- 
where immediately coupled with 
his brother, is not here meant, 
and is therefore an incidental 
confirmation of the narrative of 
his death in the Acts; it has also 
some bearing on the question of 
the occasion, as on the second 
journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
(Acts, xi. 30., xii. 25.) James, 
the brother of John, was pro- 
bably alive. 

ot doxovryreg orvAa elvat, who 
seemed to be pillars.| The word 
doxovryrec is a resumption of roic 
Soxovowy, and doxovrrec elvai rt, in 
ver. 2.and 6. For orvAo, comp. 
Rev. iii. 12.— cridov év ro vag 
tov Oeov. It was a common Jew- 
ish figure, applied to teachers of 
the law. Schoettgen, i. 728, 729. 

iva... weptrouny, that... eircum- 
cision.| How is this division of 
labour to be understood?. Not 
if we may judge from the Acts, 
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as though it were intended that 
Paul should confine himself to 
the Gentiles, and Peter to the 
circumcision ; for in every place 
Paul first preached to the Jews, 
and in nearly every place the Ju- 
daizers followed in his track. It 
may mean either that St. Paul was 
not “to intrude on other men’s 
labours;” or that one Gospel was 
to be preached to the Gentiles, 
leaving open the question of 
circumcision, and another to the 
Jews, enforcing or encouraging 
the practice. The sense in which 
the agreement was made may 
have been determined, either by 
the character of the Church, 
whether. composed chiefly of 
Jewish or heathen Christians ; or 
by its situation, whether in Pales- 
tine or elsewhere, or by the 
Gospel having been preached at 
a particular place by St. Paul, or 
by one of the Twelve. That, 
independently of his own labours, 
St. Paul found the faith of Christ 
growing up around him, and the 
preaching of others coming into 
contact with his own, is implied 
in Rom. xv. 20.; 2 Cor. x.. 13. 
We can hardly suppose that, 
in the fluctuating state of the 
Church, the agreement could 
have been strictly acted upon, 
especially in Churches like An- 
tioch and Corinth, in which both 
parties must have met. 

10, pdvoy ... iva pynpovedoper, 
only they would that we should 
remember,| For the use of iva 
in requests, compare 2 Cor. viii. 7. 
The poor are “the poor saints 
of Jerusalem,” Rom. xv. 26., 


. 


who appear to have been a fre- 
quent object of charity with the 
Churches among which the Apo- 
stle preached. 

It is a presumption of the still 


-unbroken unity of the Church, 


that the Jewish Christians were 
willing to receive, or the Gentiles 
to give alms. This presumption 
is further strengthened by the 
manner in which the obligation 
to contribute is viewed, both in 
the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Corinthians, Rom. xv. 27.: 
“ They thought it good, and their 
debtors they are; for if the Gen- 
tiles have participated with them 
in their spiritual things, they 
ought also to participate with 
them in temporal things.” Com- 
pare 1 Cor. xvi. 1., ix. 1. 

Two collections for the Church 
at Jerusalem are mentioned ; the 
first (Acts, xi. 29.), that which was 
carried up on St. Paul’s second 
journey from Antioch ; the second, 
the collection in Macedonia and 
Achaia, which he brought with 
him on his last visit to Jerusalem, 
in the contributions to which the 
Galatians had themselves a share 
(1 Cor. =yi, 1.) 

avrd rovro] implies that it was 
the very thing which, even inde- 
pendent of the agreement, he 
desired, and intended to do. 

11—21. The conduct of Peter 
is not easy to understand. Al- 
ready, at the council or concordat 
of the Apostles, he had agreed to 
impose no burdens on the Gentile 
Christians : and, at a much ear- 
lier period in the history of the 
Apostles, he had not only been 
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unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Only 
they would that we should remember the poor; the same 


which I also was forward to do. 


But when Cephas! was 


come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 


1 Peter. 


charged with going in unto men 
uncircumcised, and eating with 
them, but had taught others 
“that they were to call nothing 
common or unclean.” And now, 
not of his own free will, but 
under the influence of certain 
who came from Jerusalem, from 
a fear of the very same charge, 
“thou wentest in unto men 
uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
them,” he held back, and seemed 
to view his Christian brethren 
with the feelings with which he 
would have regarded men who 
sat at meat in an idol’s temple. 
It is remarkable, and may be con- 
sidered as a proof of the truth of 
the history, that his conduct, 
however unintelligible, isin keep- 
ing with Peter’s character. We 
recognise in it the lineaments of 
him who confessed Christ first, 
and first denied him; who began 
by refusing that Christ should 
wash his feet, and then said, 
“not my feet only, but my hands 
and my head ;” who cut off the 
ear of the servant of the High 
Priest, when they came to take 
Jesus, and then forsook him 
and fled. Boldness and timidity, 
first boldness, then timidity, were 
the characteristics of his nature. 
It was natural for such a one, 
though no longer strictly a Jew 
himself, to desire that others 
should conform to the prejudices of 
Jews ; such conduct agreed with 
the bent of his own mind, though 
he formally disowned it. There 


is, we may observe, in many 
men, a sort of tenderness to 
what they once were themselves ; 
as there is another class of men 
who learn a lesson, but only to 
apply it under given circum- 
stances. Soinething of this kind 
there may have been in St. Peter ; 
a narrowness of perception, or 
secret sympathy with the Juda- 
izing converts, which prevented 
his seeing the wider truth which 
presented itself to St. Paul. At 
any rate, his was a disposition on 
which ancient habits and feelings 
were ever liable to return ; whose 
heart could scarcely avoid linger- 
ing around the weak and beggarly 
elements of the law ; on whom in 
age the lessons of youth were too 
prone to come back, “carrying 
him whither he would not.” The 
charge which St. Paul brings 
against him was, inconsistency 
with himself; he was half a Gen- 
tile, and wanted to make the 
Gentiles altogether Jews. So, 
in chap. vi. of the Galatians, 
ver. 13., he says of the Judaizing 
teachers — “For neither do they 
that have been circumcised keep 
the law ;” in other words, even 
the Judaizers are inconsistent 
with themselves; they too charged 
on him (chap. v. 11.) that he still 
preached circumcision. 

11. Gre dé HAGEY, x.7.dr., but when 
Cephas, Sc.| The place here 
alluded to is Antioch in Syria, 
whither the Apostles Saul and 
Barnabas returned after the meet- 
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ing at Jerusalem. We have no 
means of knowing on what occa- 
sion or at what time the dispute 
here alluded to took place. St. 
Paul was at Antioch with Bar- 
nabas, immediately-after the coun- 
cil, and (probably by himself) 
at the close of his second Aposto- 
lical journey. 

' 6rt Kareyvwopévoc iv, because 
he was condemned, | not as in the 
English version, “because he was 
to be blamed ;” nor “because he 
was condemned,” in the sense of 
“condemned by the agreement of 
the Apostles, or by public opinion, 
or by his own conscience,” a 
mode of explaining the word 
which supplies more than the 
laws of language will allow; 
but generally “condemned,” in 
the sense of “was in the wrong ;” 
the participle, as in the case of 
mapadedvpévoc, and other words, 
passing into an adjective. 

12. The obvious meaning of 
this verse is, that Peter acted 
under the influence of certain 
that came from James. In most 
controversies the followers are 
less scrupulous than the leaders ; 
in this case it is impossible for us 
to determine what was the degree 


of these persons’ connection with 
the brother of the Lord, or how 
far they were responsible for the 
conduct of the Galatian teachers. 
The words, however, imply that 
they were actually sent by James. 
It must be remembered that in 
Acts xxi. 18. James advises Paul 
to propitiate “the multitude zea- 
lous for the law,” by performing 
a vow in the temple. His conduct 
on the present occasion, whether 
reconcilable or not with what is 
related of him in Acts xv., is 
perfectly in accordance with the 
narrative just alluded to, as well 
as with the ecclesiastical tradition 
respecting him. 

The attempts of Origen, Je- 
rome, Chrysostom, and Theophy- 
lact, to show that the dispute 
between Peter and Paul was 
either a preconcerted controversy 
for the edification of believers, or 
that Cephas here mentioned was 
some obscure disciple, and not the 
Apostle, are not without interest, 
as illustrating the history of the 
interpretation of Seripture. 

ovvijoter. | The eating together 
among the Jews, as in the East 
at the present day, was a sign of 
close communion and fellowship. 
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he* was condemned. For before that certain came 
from James, he did eat with the Gentiles: but when 
they were come he withdrew and separated himself, 
fearing them which were of the circumcision. And the 
other Jews dissembled likewise with him ; insomuch 
that Barnabas also was carried away with their dis- 
simulation. But when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, I said 
unto Peter before them all, If thou being a Jew, livest 
after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
how?’ compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 


Jews? 


We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of 


1 Why. 


We can well imagine the feelings 
of aversion that would have to be 
subdued before men of a different 
race or religion could be induced 
to eat at the same table. This 
was not, however, Peter’s case; 
he had once eaten with the Gen- 
tiles, and could not now hold it 
a matter of principle, or even of 
feeling, to abstain from doing so. 
Timidity, or the undue influence 
of others, was the cause of his 
conduct. Hence St. Paul charges 
him with “hypocrisy,” that is, 
with having implied an objection 
which he did not really feel, or 
which his previous custom did 
not justify. 

Besides the antagonism in which 
this passage represents the two 
great Apostles, it throws an im- 
portant light on the history of 


_ the Apostolic Church in the fol- 


lowing respects: —(1.) As exhi- 
biting Peter’s relation to James, 
and his fear of those who were of 
the circumcision, whose leader we 
should have naturally supposed 
him to have been. (2.)- Also, as 


portraying the state of indecision 
in which all, except St. Paul, even 
including Barnabas, were in re- 
ference to the observance of the 
Jewish law. 

14. rpd¢ riv dAnOecay Tov evay- 
yeXiov. | In reference to the truth 
of the Gospel; that is, as above, 
ver. 5., the truth of the Gospel 
which I preach among you, not 
of works, but of faith. 

éumpoo0ev mwavrwy.| I spake 
openly to them, though they were 
all against me, and remonstrated 
with Peter :— 

Why do you, who are yourself 
only half a Jew, seek to make 
the Gentiles Jews? Or, why do 
you, who have hitherto been eat- 
ing with Gentiles, now withdraw 
yourself to constrain them to 
conform ? 

dvaykalec, compellest.| That 
is to say, of Peter, his principle 
logically involved this, or his in- 
fluence and example would be 
likely to effect it. 

15—21. These words are the 
substance of a conversation be- 
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1 guviorn. 


tween the two Apostles, of which 
one side only is narrated, and 
which soon passes off into the 
general subject of the Epistle. 
Verse 14. is the answer of* St. 
Paul to Peter; what follows is 
more like the Apostle musing or 
arguing with himself, with an 
indirect reference to the Gala- 
tians. Compare John iii., where 
the discourses of Christ with 
Nicodemus, and of John the Bap- 
tist, appear in the same way to 
mingle imperceptibly with the 
thoughts of the Evangelist; also 
Rom. iii. 1—8.; 1 Cor. xi. 25. 

15. “Hyeic pice “lovdaia, We 
are Jews by nature.| St. Paul, 
as already remarked, is not in 
these words literally answering 
Peter, but putting himself in the 
position of one who was answer- 
ing :—“ We,” he says, “who are 
not, according to our favourite 
phrase, sinners of the Gentiles, 
but natural-born Jews.” Compare 
the common expression, reA@vat 
kai dpaprwdoi, Matt. ix. 10, 11. ; 
also Rom. ix. 30.—£0vn ra pu) 
OwxKovra Ouaoourny. 

For the construction we may 
supply éopev, or carry on the 
thought to ériarevoapev. Accord- 
ing to the first explanation, we 
may translate as follows :—‘“ We 
are Jews by birth, and not sin- 


ners of the Gentiles; still we 
know that it is by faith a man is 
justified, and not by works of the 
law.” At verse 16. a quotation 
is introduced from Psalm exliii. 2. 
(which occurs again in Rom. iii. 
20.) ; here the transition seems to 
be already made from the con- 
versation with Peter to the ge- 
neral argument. The ellipse is 
somewhat harsh, and may be 
avoided by adopting the other 
construction, which gives more 
point to the words, cai ov é 
é0vav apaprwroi. “ We, who are 
not sinners of the Gentiles, and 
therefore, of course, needing re- 
demption, but born Jews, the 
natural heirs of the kingdom of 
God; knowing, however (¢¢), that 
for the Jew as well as the Gen- 
tile, the way is not by works, but 
by faith,—we too, I say, have 
believed on Christ that we may 
be justified by faith in Christ, 
and not by works of the law, for 
by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.” 

The verses that follow are ex- 
tremely obscure. The connection 
seems to require that the Apostle 
should say something which has 
a bearing on Peter’s inconsis- 
tency. We Jews, he has said, 
are justified by Christ, and not 
by the law. You think he is 
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the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not 
by the works of the law: for by the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we seek 
to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also are found 
sinners, then is Christ the minister of sin. God forbid. 
For if I build again the things which I destroyed, I 
make myself a transgressor. For I through the law 


going to drive the argument 


home by adding: “But we are 
not justified by Christ, if we 
conform to the law;” or in his 
own words, “ Behold, if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing.” This is what we 
expect him to say, and what he 
does say, though wrapt in ob- 
scurity from the peculiar view 
implied here, and more explicitly 
drawn out in the Epistle to the 
Romans, of the relation of sin 
and the law. 

17—20. But if seeking to be 
justified in Christ, we, too, are 
found sinners as well as the Gen- 
tiles; that is, in other words, if 
we too fall back under the power 
of the law, Christ becomes the 
cause of this; we make Him the 
minister of that law which is 
the strength of sin,” which “re- 
viving, we die.” Not so, it were 
absurd to think it. It is we, not 
he, who are the ministers of sin ; 
we make ourselves transgressors 
by imposing upon ourselves a law 
which makes us transgress. We 
build up what we pulled down. 
The law was but the negation of 
itself, the means to its own ex- 
tinction, and the creation of a 
new life in us. But now the law 


that was dead is made alive 
again. 

Had the thought of the law 
being death been placed first, 
there would have been no diffi- 
culty in understanding the Apo- 
stle’s meaning, which clears up as 
we proceed. He is speaking from 
his own point of view, not from 
ours, or from that of his oppo- 
nents. He cannot imagine any 
justified by works, without falling 
under the power of sin. “ What- 
soever is not of faith, is sin,” as 
he says in the Romans. And 
when men are in this sinful con- 
dition, was it Christ that brought 
them to it? Not Christ, but 
what they have added to Christ ; 
for where there is no law, there 
is no transgression. 

18. If I return “to the weak 
and beggarly elements,” if I re- 
construct the edifice which I 
pulled down, I put myself within 
the. sphere of transgression, I 
make myself a sinner by going 
to the law. 

19. Three explanations are 
given of this verse:—(1.) “TI, 
through the law in a higher 
sense, became dead to the law in 
alower;” or, “I, through the law 
of the Spirit of life, became dead 
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to the law of Moses” (comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 21.:— ph av dvopoc 
Seod add’ Evvopoc yprorov); an 
interpretation which requires the 
word “law” to be taken in two 
different senses in the same pas- 
sage, and of which it is no 
justification to say that in diffe- 
rent passages the word vépoc, 
when helped by the connection, 
may bear either. No one could 
imagine that the sentence, “I 
through the law to the law am 
dead,” if translated out of or into 
any language, would admit of the 
word “law” being taken in dif- 
ferent senses. 

(2.) The words may be taken 
as signifying—“ the law itself 
has taught me to disregard the 
law;” the law itself was the 
schoolmaster to bring me to 
Christ, saying the same things 
respecting faith and forgiveness 
of sins. Such a way of explaining 
the passage would be confirmed 
by other places in which St. Paul 
seeks to base justification by 
faith on the words of the law. 
Yet it is inadequate to the ex- 
pression he here uses, which is 
far stronger: not, “I by the 
words of the law was taught that 
the words of the law were of no 
authority ;” but, “1 through the 
law was dead to the law.” 

(3.) It seems better to take the 
word vopog in this passage, not 
for a written book, but for that 
power over the heart and con- 
science of which the Apostle 
speaks in the Romans, where he 
says :—‘“ When the law came, sin 
revived, and I died,” First let 


us consider the words dia vdpov 
aréBavoy, “I through the law was 
dead that I may live.” The law 
had wrought in me the infinite 
consciousness of sin, and the sense 
that, do what I would, the fulfil- 
ment of its requirements was 
impossible. It was a state of 
death, but of death unto life. 
Now, the Apostle adds to this 
thought, “through the law I died 
unto the law, that I may live unto 
God.” (Compare the parallelism 
in Rom. vi. 10., “in that he died he 
died unto sin once, but in that 
he liveth he liveth unto God.”) 
In this second relation dré0avov 
is used in a different sense. For 
as before it denoted the highest 
state of discord, the “ paralysis 
of our moral nature,” here in 
reference to vépuy it rather denotes 
insensibility to the law which 
has no more power over a dead 
man. 

It has been objected to the 
above explanation that too much 
use is made in it of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and especially that 
it supposes the doctrine of the 
seventh chapter of the Romans 
to have been everywhere and at 
all times present to the mind of 
the Apostle. That it was present 
in writing this passage, is, I think, 
shown by the expression, “I 
through the law was dead to the 
law,” which is more abrupt and 
epigrammatical than the language 
of the Epistle to the Romans, 
yet, in substance, the same. 

hen the Apostle says, “the 
law came and sin revived, and I 
died,” and goes on to trace the 
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am dead to the law, that I might live unto God. I 
am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 


course of this death, paralysing 
the soul, which at last, in its 
agony, casts aside the burden too 
heavy to be borne, is not this an 
expansion, or dramatic illustra- 
tion, of the words just quoted ? 
The truth of an interpretation 
is sometimes tested by a compari- 
son with other interpretations. 


What other interpretations of 


this passage are possible? First, 
here as in Rom. vi. the Apostle 
may be answering antinomian 
objections, and with this the 
general tone of the passage agrees, 
the fatal flaw being the want of 
connection with Peter’s speech ; 
or, secondly, verse 17. may be 
paraphrased as follows :—“If we 
believers in Christ maintain obe- 
dience to the law, and at the same 
time transgress it, is Christ. the 
cause of this? No, not Christ, 
but ourselves.” But here, though 
the sense of the words, evpéOnpev 
Kal adroit d&paprwdoi, be easier, the 
connection with ver. 19, 20. again 
breaks down. 

iva Seo Chow.| He carries on 
the figure of a “living death.” 
Himself and his sins are like the 
body of death, but within that 
crucified body Christ lives as on 
the cross. (Comp. Rom. vi. vii.) 

20. As in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the Apostle speaks of the 
old man as crucified with Christ, 
so here, adopting the same image, 
he says, “I am crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless, I live.” 
Death and life equally represent 
the believer’s state,—death unto 


life, or in life, as the phrase may 
be turned with equal truth. 

The words which follow afford 
a good example of the manner in 
which the language of identity, 
or communion with Christ, passes 
into that of substitution. First, 
we are said to die or live with 
Christ. Then the phrase receives 
a further development ;—not only 
we live or die with Christ, but 
Christ lives or dies in us.—First, 
we are one with Christ, and then 
Christ is put in our place. So 
far we are using the same lan- 
guage with the Apostle. At the 
next stage a difference appears. 
We begin with figures of speech 
—sacrifice, ransom, lamb of God; 
and go on with logical deter- 
minations— finite, infinite, satis- 
faction, necessity in the nature 
of things. St. Paul also begins 
with figures of speech—life, death, 
the flesh; but passes on to the 
inward experience of the life of 
faith, and the consciousness of 
Christ dwelling in us. 

6 dé voy Lo év capki.] Not as 
explained by some interpreters, 
“my present life in the Jews’ 
religion, under this temporal dis- 
pensation of the law ;” but more 
generally, “my present life in this 
world, I live in faith on the Son of 
God.” Comp. 2 Cor. v. 6. 7.— 
“We walk by faith and not by 
sight.” 6, “ whereas,” or “what,” 
in apposition with the sentence: 
“as to what I now live.” 

This clause is not alimitation of 
what had gone before, but rather 
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a realisation of it, as it is a re- 
cognition of his present imperfect 
state. He had said before :—“I 
am crucified with Christ ; yet it 
is not I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me.” This is the lan- 
guage of one who is no longer an 


inhabitant of this world. But as 
in the Romans, he speaks of those 
who are justified by faith, and 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
as groaning within themselves, 
“waiting for the redemption of 
the body,” so here, the remem- 
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who loved me, and gave himself for me. I do not 
frustrate the grace of God; for if righteousness come 
by the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 


brance comes back to him of his 
earthly and dependent being :— 
‘But the life I now live, so far 
as it is to be called life in this 
evil state, I live by faith in him 
who has done all things for me.” 


VOL. I. 


21. I do not make void the 
grace of God, as I should do if I 
conformed to the law ; for if there 
were righteousness by the law, 
Christ’s death would have been 
of no use. 
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THE reasons for supposing the meeting of St. Paul with the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, mentioned in chap. ii., to be the same with that com- 
monly called the Council, Acts xv., are briefly the following :— 

i. The date of the meeting mentioned in Gal. ii. 1., which, whe- 
ther we suppose it to have taken place fourteen or seventeen 
years after the conversion of St. Paul, agrees with the limits 
of time which the indefinite chronology of the Acts allows 
us to assign to the Council, but not with any other visit of 
St. Paul to Jerusalem ; that is, neither with the earlier visit 
(commonly termed the second), the circumstances of which 
are narrated in Acts xi. 30., xii. 25., and the date of which 
appears nearly to coincide with the death of Herod Agrippa, 
A.D. 44, and is therefore previous to the Apostle’s first mis- | 
sionary journey, and prior also to his success in preaching _ 
the Gospel as Apostle of the Gentiles (compare Gal. ii. 8.); 
nor with the visit, of which a very brief mention is preserved : 
in Acts xviii. 22., commonly called the fourth, which oe- 
curred about three or four years later, after the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas, and is unattended with any of the ; 
persons or occurrences mentioned in the Epistle; nor obvi- 
ously with the last visit, which led to the uproar in the 
Temple, and the imprisonment of the Apostle for two years 
at Cesarea, and for two years afterwards at Rome. 

ii. The impossibility, on other grounds, of placing the Council 
either before or after the meeting of the Apostles in the Gala- 
tians: before,—because St. Paul, in the enumeration of his 
journeys, would not have omitted the one which bore most 


directly on the question in dispute; after,—for the same 
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reason, which equally applies, unless we suppose the Council 
to have taken place after the Epistle was written, that is, 
towards the end of the Apostle’s stay at Ephesus, Acts 
xviii. 19., xix. 41., which, again, is wholly irreconcilable 
with the order of the Acts. It is to be observed also that 
the reference made by James, in Acts xxi. 25., is to the 
event commonly called the Council, in Acts xv., and is in- 
consistent with any similar event having taken place later. 

iii. The improbability of a repetition of an event, in which so 
many of the circumstances are the same:—e.g. 

(1.) Place in which the dispute originated. — Probably, 
Antioch. Comp. Acts xv. 1.; Gal. ii. 11. 

(2.) Subject.—Cireumcision of the Gentiles. 

(3.) Persons.—Paul, Barnabas, certain others, Acts xv. 2., 
—among whom, probably, Titus, who is nowhere 
mentioned in the Acts,— James, Cephas. 

(4.) Occasion.— Men which came down from Judza, and 
taught the brethren,” which has a degree of parallel 
with those who “came from James to Antioch,” in 
Gal. ii. 12. 

iv. These similarities cannot be set aside by the supposed discre- 
pancies, which are :— 

(1.) The publicity of the Council, compared with Gal. 
ii. 2., car’ idlay rote Soxovot. 

(2.) The unbroken image of harmony presented by the 
narrative of the Acts, contrasted with the tone of 
Gal. ii. 2—6. 

(3.) The subordinate position of the Apostle St. Paul in 
the narrative of the Acts, and the prominent one of 
James and Peter, who are the chief expounders of 
the freedom of the Gospel, compared with their 
relations as described in Gal. ii. 6. 

(4.) The difference between the final resolution in the 
Acts, which is embodied in a formal decree of the 
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Church at Jerusalem, passed at a council by the ad- 
vice of James, which decree Paul and Barnabas dis- 
tribute among the other Churches, and the mere 
agreement or arrangement, described in the Epistle 
as taking place between Paul and Barnabas on the 
one side, as Apostles of the Gentiles, and James, 
Cephas, and John, as Apostles of the circumcision, 
on the other. 

It cannot be denied that these discrepancies are important; yet, 
in reference to their bearing on our present argument, it must be 
remembered that they are of a kind which would be likely to arise 
in two authorities so different as the letter of the Apostle himself 
and the narrative of a subsequent date, which casts the veil of time 
over a dispute which had passed away, and which perhaps attributes 
to an earlier age the forms of proceeding and modes of speech which 
existed somewhat later. 

The discrepancies which appear elsewhere between the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles tend to impair the force of any 
argument from difference in the two accounts, while they leave the 
force of the argument from coincidences undiminished. 
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CHAPTERS III. IV. 


Tue Apostle has concluded his narrative, and the argument to 
which it gave birth. His thoughts return to the Galatians, whom he 
once more addresses with the same vehement emotion as at i. 6—10, 
He schools them, like children; he appeals to their experience; he 
bids them remember the hour of their conversion. Did they mean 
to invert the order of grace ?—— beginning with what was inward, to 
end with what was outward; in the spirit once, and now in the 
flesh? Those influences of which they had been the subject; those 
great effects which they had witnessed —did they spring from 
works of the law, or from the hearing of faith? As elsewhere, the 
word “faith” awakens a new strain of argument in the Apostle’s 
mind, which, dropping his previous emotion, he pursues to the end 
of the chapter. This argument is based on the words of Genesis : — 
“ Abraham had faith in God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” Like the parallel discourse on the same theme in 
the Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv.), it may be divided into two 
parts: in the first (1.) of which Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
is identified with his children, and the faith of both contrasted with 
the works of the law, as blessing is to cursing in the language of 
the law itself — from which curse of the law, Christ, by becoming a 
curse (as the law also taught), has made a way of escape, that the 
blessing of Abraham might reach the Gentiles; the second (2.) 
division of the argument (which commences with ver. 15.), taking 
occasion from the words “unto thy seed,” which the Apostle, in 
passing, refers to Christ, and dwelling specially on the time at which 
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the promise was made (430 years before the law), thereby showing 
the mediate, subordinate, intercalary character of the latter. 

The feeling which marked the opening of the Epistle, and the 
address to the Galatians, reappears again at the ninth verse of the 
fourth chapter. The bearing of the previous passage had been to 
show that the state of those under the law was a kind of pupilage 
or slavery, from which Christ had redeemed us by being himself 
“born under the law,” as, in a nearly similar way of speaking, it 
was said, at ver. 13. of the previous chapter, that he had “ redeemed 
us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us.” Of this 
truth of redemption from the law, the Apostle proceeds to make a 
practical application to the Galatians themselves, contrasting their 
half heathen, half Jewish superstitions with the liberty of the 
sons of God. Then, for an instant, he pauses to speak of his per- 
sonal relation to them. He was touched by the thought of their 
ancient love for him, especially when he remembered his own in- 
firmities which, instead of being an object of disgust to them, seemed 
almost to transfigure him into the likeness of Christ Jesus. But 
how had this passed away! He will not accuse them of a wrong to 
himself (though he can find no other reason for their change of 
feeling, but his own plain speaking); he will only beg of them 
to be at one with him again. He then briefly glances at the false 
teachers, their reception of whom he seems to attribute to a sort of 
ignorance of the world, and as if words out of the law must be better 
rhetoric to them than any that he could employ, once more harp- 
ing on the instance of Abraham, he repeats the story of Isaac and 
Ishmael, the child of promise, and the child born after the flesh, and 
arguing in a manner more convincing and intelligible to his own age 
than to ours, as above from the letter of the text, so here from the 
connection between Hagar and the land in which the law was given, 
he concludes, as he began, the chapter by associating the idea of 
bondage with the law. 
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III. From the statement of 
facts, the Apostle proceeded, at 
the close of the last chapter, to 
a brief summary of the doctrine 
which he preached, and now 
passes on to make a personal 
appeal to his Galatian converts. 
In the 6th verse he returns to 
the doctrine, which is confirmed, 
as in the Romans, by the case of 
Abraham, and deduced by va- 
rious arguments from the Old 
Testament Scriptures. From the 
17th verse to the end of the 
previous chapter, he has been 
covertly arguing with the Gala- 
tians (comp. Rom. ii. 1—17.). 
In the 20th verse, his feelings 
warm, as he describes the hidden 
life of Christ in the soul; the fire 
kindles with the remembrance, 
that the Galatian converts had 
seen and known the same things, 
and had had Christ crucified 
evidently set before them, until, 
at last, he bursts forth upon them 
with the words :— “O senseless 
Galatians! who hath bewitched 
you who had such lively ex- 
perience of the truth which now 
with such levity ye throw aside? 
Of whom it might be said that 
ye saw Christ with your own 
eyes. This only I inquire, was 
it by faith or works that you 
were originally converted ?” 

l. rig tpaic ebdoxavey; who 
hath bewitched you?) PBacxaivw, 
derived from Bafw, Hacxw (com- 
pare fari fascino), in its original 
meaning signified “ to charm with 


2 Add év duiv. 


words:” it is often applied to the 
influence of the evil eye. Here, 
however, the general sense (as 
commonly in the decline of lan- 
guage, in which more precise 
meanings of words are apt to be 
lost) is the safer one, not “ who 
hath bewitched by his gaze you 
who had once looked upon Christ,” 
but simply “ who hath bewitched 
or cast a spell upon you,” without 
any opposition to kar’ dp¢badpodc. 

[The words ry adnbeig pr) 
meifec0ar are omitted in most of 
the older manuscripts, as well as 
by all recent editors, and have 
probably crept in from ver. 7. 
(Comp. Rom. viii. 1. 4.)] 

oic kar’ dp0arporve, before, &c. | 
“ Before whose eyes Christ cru- 
cified, as in a picture, was set.” 
For an instance of the same pic- 
torial language comp. 2 Cor. iii. 
18.:—riv ddbav xupiov Karomrpt- 
Copevor, rhv adriy eixova pera- 
peoppovpeba. 

[év bpiv is omitted by A. B.C., 
and in the late editions. If re- 
tained, it may be taken : —(1.) 
with zpoeypa¢n, and is then an 
emphatic repetition of oi¢; or, 
(2.) with éoravpwpévoc, in the 
latter case better in the sense of 
“in you” than “among you,” in 
the same way that at ch. ii. ver. 
20. it was said 2if év épuol yprordc. | 

mpoeypady, not “ written down 
beforehand,” or “written down 
openly” (which, whether  re- 
ferred to the prophecies or the 
Epistles of St. Paul, is wanting 
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O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you’, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth 
crucified among you? This only would I learn of you, 
Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith ? Are ye so foolish ? having begun 
in the spirit are ye now made perfect by the flesh ? 

1 Add that ye should not obey the truth. 


in point), but “ pictured openly ;” 
mpd being used of place, and not 
of time, and ypadgery in the sense 
of “to paint.” No other instance 
occurs of the word zpoypagecy 
in this signification, which is, 
nevertheless, required by the 
association of kar’ dp4adpove and 
éoruvpwpévoc, and is in some 
degree supported by the analogy 
of apotéyw (Thue. i. 139.), of 
mpoéOero (Rom. iii. 25.), and of 
mpoypage itself, in the sense 
of “to write publicly.” The 
difficulty is not, however, to 
prove that xpd, in composition, 
means “openly,” or ypdadew “ to 
paint,” but to explain how the 
compound word zpoypagey has 
received the meaning of the two 
simple ones. May not the Apostle 
have employed the word, as, per- 
haps, zponyeicOac in Rom. xii. 
10., in an etymological sense? It 
is a sound canon of criticism, 
that where the style and use of 
words are irregular, as in the New 
Testament, more weight should 
be given to the context, and less 
to precedent and authority. 

2. Let me ask you one ques- 


tion: I will put the matter to one © 


test, Was it of works or of faith 
that you received the Spirit ? 
What does St. Paul mean by 
receiving the Spirit? not merely 
a moral change or renewal of the 
heart, but that sudden conver- 
sion which is described in the 
Acts of the Apostles as “the 
Holy Ghost falling upon them, 


as upon us at the beginning.” 
He appeals to the Galatians on 
the ground which he felt to be 
the foundation of his own faith — 
inward experience, dating from 
that period “when he saw the 
Lord.” (1 Cor. ix. 1.) 

éoravpwpévoc] has an-echo of 
ovveoravpwpac in ii. 20. Comp. 
1 Cor. i. 238., ii. 2. 

ako) wistewc.| The first act of 
faith whereby a man became a 
Christian, was bound up with 
the word of the preacher :—“ So, 
then, faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of 
God.” (Rom. x. 17.) Hearing is 
to faith what works are to the 
law: “if by hearing (to apply one 
of the Apostle’s formulas), then no 
more of works.” The contrast is 
of faith as a receptive power, 
drinking in the Spirit of the Gos- 
pel; and the law as a constraining 
power, compelling outward acts. 

évapédpuevoe tvevpare. | Taking 
up the words of the two previous 
verses, dyvdnrot, mvevpa, as his 
manner is, the Apostle adds:— 
“Tiaving begun in the Spirit, 
are ye now ending in the flesh ?” 
The opposition is not between 
holiness and uncleanness, or good 
and evil generally ; but between 
the Gospel and the law. capé is 
used in a figure as the symbol of 
what is outward and visible ; also 
as the seat of the desires which 
the law stirs into sinful action. 
(Rom. vii. 7, 8.) It is applied to 
the Mosaic dispensation: (1.) in 
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1 ciow viol. 


the general sense of “ external ;” 
(2.) as propagated by fleshly 
descent; (3.) as sealed by the 
mark of circumcision in the flesh. 

4, rooavra érdOere ix | (1.) 
“Did ye suffer all those persecu- 
tions in vain?” or, (2.) “ Had 
you all those experiences in 
vain?” The latter is more 
agreeable to the context and to 
the general spirit of St. Paul’s 
teaching, as well as to the few 
facts which we know about the 
Galatian Church, in which pro- 
bably as yet no persecution had 
occurred. Even were this other- 
wise, it is unlike the noble style 
of the Apostle to say :—‘ Have 
you thrown away the fruits of 
all those persecutions?” The 
Apostle adds a qualification :— 
et ye kat eixn, “Have you had 
all these experiences in vain? if, 
indeed, which I cannot bear to 
think, it be in vain ;” not “if it be 
only and not worse than in vain,” 
which gives a good sense, but is 
not expressed in the words. 

5. In remembrance of the time 
of your conversion, I say then 
again, He who supplied you the 
Spirit, and wrought miracles in 
you—did he work by the deeds of 
the law or by the hearing of faith ? 


2 Om. 8r1. 


évepyoy év tiv. | “The worker 
of miraculous powers in you;” 
that is, who gave you or made 
you the subjects of miraculous 
powers (i.e. God). Comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. for the meaning ; and for 
the construction of év, Phil. ii. 
13.,—Oe0¢ 6 évepy@y év bpiy Kal 
TO Ode Kal TO Evepyeiv. 

The Apostle is still referring to 
the time of their conversion, as is 
shown by the repetition of the 
word zvevpa, from ver. 2, 3., and 
the use of ody. Past time must 
therefore be supplied. The pre- 
sent participle may be either taken 
as an imperfect or as a substan- 
tive: “He who was giving,” or 
“the giver.” 

From this verse onward, com- 
mencing at «i ye kat eixf, the 
Apostle changes his tone, and 
reasons with the Galatians, in- 
stead of rebuking them. A simi- 
lar change occurs at iv. 21. 

6. “It was with you,” or, 
“Was it not with you even as 
with Abraham, who had faith in 
God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness?” The Apo- 
stle returns to the “locus clas- 
sicus” in the Old Testament, on 
which he founded his doctrine. 

7. The inference is, that they 








5 be in vain. 
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have ye suffered so many things in vain? if indeed * it 
He therefore that gave* to you the Spirit, 
and wrought* miracles in* you, did* he it by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? Even 
as Abraham had* faith in God, and it was accounted to 
him for righteousness. Know ye therefore that they 
which are of faith, the same are the children of Abra- 
ham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed. So then they which be of faith are blessed 
with the* faithful Abraham. For as many as are of 
the works of the law are under the curse: for it is 


which are of faith, these I say, 
and not the others, are the sons 
of Abraham. 

What the nation was in the 
Old, the family is in the New 
Testament. Family relations are 
the types through which spiritual 
ones are shadowed forth in the 
Gospel. The sons of Abraham 
are no more the Jewish nation 
(Comp. Matt. iii. 9.), but faithful 
souls everywhere, of whom God 
is the Father. (Compare vi. 10. ; 
Eph. ii. 19.) 

8, 9. As in 1 Cor. ix. 8, 9, 
10., a providential intention is 
attributed to the words of the 
Old Testament. Compare Rom. 
iv. 3., rd yap 7 ypagy ever; as 
here speaking of Abraham. 

8. mpoidovea dé.| dé is slightly 
adversative : “but what the Scrip- 
ture meant (though it may not 
appear at first sight) is the sal- 
vation of the Gentiles through 
faith.” The words of the quota- 
tion, as they occur in the LXX. 
(Gen. xii. 3.), are ciAoynPhoovrat 
év ool Taoar ai gudal Tijc yijc— 
mavra ra 0vn being introduced 
from the repetition of the same 
promise in Gen. xviii. 18. ‘The 


promise to Abraham is inter- 
preted by the Apostle as a decla- 
ration of the Gospel of the Gen- 
tiles. év cot means “in thee;” 
—that is, “in thee as their type,” 
or “in thy faith.” In the ori- 
ginal passage it has the sense, 
“by thee ;”—that is, the form of 
their blessing shall be, by thy 
name. ‘'The Lord bless thee, as 
He blessed Abraham and his 
descendants.” @yvn has also re- 
ceived a change of meaning, 
referring in Genesis to the nations ~ 
of the world in general; but 
here (compare ver. 14.) confined 
by St. Paul to the heathen, who 
are to be saved by faith. The 
general meaning is as follows :— 
“Tt was not a mere accident that 
it was said, In thee shall all the 
Gentiles be blessed ; but because 
Abraham was justified by faith, 
as the Gentiles were to be justi- 
fied by faith.” 

9, 10. So then, the faithful 
are blessed with the father of 
the faithful (a reduplication of 
verse 7.). For when the term 
“blessing” is used, it cannot 
refer to those who are under 
the law, and therefore under a 
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curse; the law cannot be meant, 
for the law itself denounces this 
curse against all who disobey it. 
yap, as in Rom. i. 18., implies an 
argument, é£ évavriov:—They of 
faith are blessed, for they under 
the law are cursed. 

éxtxaraparog mac Oc.| These 


words are quoted from Deut.- 


xxvii. 26., with a slight verbal 
alteration from the LXX. The 
word zdo is omitted in the 
Hebrew text. In some way or 
other a curse comes upon those 
who disobey the law. Is this 
for their imperfect obedience, or 
because it was impossible that 
they should obey at all? If we 
adopt the first interpretation, 
that every man was under the 
curse, because none could per- 
fectly obey the law; yet, on the 
other hand, it may be urged, that 
an imperfect obedience would 
tend to mitigate the curse. ‘The 
law could not be opposed to the 
Gospel, as the curse to the bless- 
ing, were it only a defective good. 
There is no trace in St. Paul of 
the belief that all human virtue 
was equally defective, and equally 
fell short of the Divine require- 
ment. 

That is a modern view which 
has been held by some extreme 
Protestants, as Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, have some- 
times maintained, that the life of 
the believer is only a more per- 


. fect fulfilment of the law. Both 


these views belong to a later 
stage of theology. The Apostle 
knows only of faith as the oppo- 
site of the law—as the negative 
of the law. If one blesses, the 
other curses; if one saves, the 
other destroys. There is no mid- 
dle term or way of communica- 
tion between them. The second 
of the two interpretations is, 
therefore, the true one. St. Paul 
does not mean that men partially 
fulfilled the law, but that they 
could not fulfil it at all, Like 
the notion of fate or necessity, it 
did but produce “a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment;” as the 
Apostle says in Rom. iv. 15:— 
*'The law worketh wrath.” 

11. And as before we proved 
negatively, that no man could 
be justified by the law, because 
no man could fulfil the command- 
ments of the law, so now we 
prove the same thing positively, 
because there is another way ap- 
pointed whereby men are to have 
life,—the way of faith. As the 
prophet Habakkuk says—*“ The 
just shall live by faith.” 


11 


12 
13 


12. dé is adversative to the sup- — 


pressed thought suggested by the 
previous verse, that it was possi- 
ble to abide in all things written 
in the book of the law. For the 
question, whether in the quota- 
tion (from Habak. ii. 4.) the 
words éx riorewe are to be taken 
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written, that every one is cursed‘ who continueth not 
in all things which are written in the book of the law 
to do them. But that no man is justified by the law 
in the sight of God, it is evident: for, The just shall 
live by faith. But* the law is not of faith: but he? 
that doeth them shall live in them. Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 


1 Cursed is every one. 


with 6 dikawe, or with Zhoerat, 
see on Rom. i. 17. 

But the law uses a different 

language :—“ He that doeth the 
commandments shall live in 
Lev. xviii. 5.; repeated 
in Neh. ix. 29., and quoted in 
Rom. x. 5. 
- Thus far, the Apostle has car- 
ried out the antithesis of the law 
and faith. With the faith of 
Abraham went a blessing ; with 
the law a curse, by the confession 
of the law itself. The one said, 
* The just shall live by faith;” the 
other, “ He shall live who does 
all that is written in the book of 
the law.” The curse was endured 
by Christ, that it might not be 
endured by us; (the law itself, 
in saying “Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree,” justifies 
this statement;) the final pur- 
pose being, that the blessing of 
Abraham might reach the Gen- 
tiles, and that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through 
faith. 

13. xptordc...xarapa.|] The 
particular expression, ‘Christ 
became a curse for us who were 
under the curse of the law,” may 
be best considered as a particu- 
lar instance of a class. In the 
Scriptural doctrine of the atone- 
ment, the believer is one with 
Christ, until at length Christ 
takes the believer's place, and all 


2 The man. 


that the Christian is, and all that 
he was or might have been, are 
transferred to Christ. Thus any 
new point of view in which the 
sin, or misery, or infirmity of 
man is regarded, belongs not to 
man, but to Christ, as the first- 
born among many brethren, par- 
taking of the common infirmity 
of human nature. The most ex- 
treme example of this is in the 
Gospels, where the miracles by 
which Christ healed the sick are 
considered as a transfer of our 
infirmities to himself. Matt. viii. 
17. Inthe same figurative mode 
of speech, Christ freeing us from 
the curse of the law, is said to be 
made a curse for us. 

xpioroc Hpac éinydpacer.] A 
further proof that we cannot be 
justified by the law is, that the 
curse of the law is what Christ 
redeemed us from. We were like 
captives, and Christ paid the 
penalty for us. 

When the Apostle speaks of 
“us,” is he referring to the Jew 
only, or also to the Gentile? Pri- 
marily, to the Jew; in a degree 
also to the Gentile. By the same 
act the burden is taken off the 
Jew, and a way is laid open to the 
Gentile. But the same figure is 
not equally applicable to both. 
The Gentile too has a rule of na- 
ture, and a conscience accusing 
or excusing himself; but he can 
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hardly be described as subject to 
ordinances, or tempted by the law 
to sin. He has no lively sense of 
responsibility; heis not distracted 
by any spiritual conflict. The 
general conception of his pre- 
vious state is rather expressed by 
the words :—“ Ye were carried 
away by dumb idols, even as ye 
were led.” Whether there was 
any degree of truth in these 
idolatries,— whether in any re- 
spects they were akin to the 
Jewish ceremonial law,—was a 
question which would never have 
occurred to the thoughts of the 
Apostle. Tohim it was a “ mys- 
tery kept secret from the found- 
ation of the world” that the 
Gentile was to have the Gospel 
revealed to him. ‘The law is the 
only “ schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ,” and the Jew alone is 
subject to it. Of a single prior 
dispensation of Judaism and hea- 
thenism, such as philosophical 
writers in modern times have 
sometimes imagined, there is no 
trace in the Epistles. 

It is true, however, that the Apo- 
stle often places Jew and Gentile 
side by side, and easily passes from 
one to the other. From his ideal 
point of view the distinction 
seems to vanish. ‘The figurative 
language in which he describes 
one is readily transferred to the 
other. Asin Rom. i. ii., the same 
eye of the soul is turned upon 
both. As in Rom. iii. 19., he 
places the Gentile within the 
sphere of the law, that he may 


condemn him by the words of 
the law. As in Rom. iv. the 
distinction of Jew and Gentile is 
lost in the common designation 
of children of the faith of Abra- 
ham. Hence, though in ver. 13. 
he uses the words “redeemed us 
from the curse of the law,” which 
are only applicable to Jews, he 
passes on in the latter clause of 
ver. 14. to include in one both 
Jew and Gentile. The Jew was 
a captive, and Christ called him 
into the liberty of the sons of 
God. The Gentile is a partaker 
of the same heritage. 

But how, it may be asked, was 
this effected by “Christ being a 
curse for us?” ‘To answer this 
question we must distinguish be- 
tween the spirit and the letter, 
the inward meaning and the 
figure of the Jewish law. 

1.) The inward meaning is 
that Christ’s teaching and life 
and death drew men to him, until 
they were taken out of them- 
selves, and in all their thoughts 
and actions became one with Him. 

(2.) That His life seemed na- 
turally to bring upon Him the 


‘penalty of the Jewish law:— 


“We have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die.” 

(3.) That at the same time that 
his death was a fulfilment of the 
law, it was also the end of the 
law. He endured the law and 
did away with the law at once. 

(4.) Mankind, contrasting the 
image of his life, and the require- 
ment of the law, feel that they 
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curse for us; forasmuch! as it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth ona tree: that the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus 
Christ; that we might receive the promise of the 


Spirit through faith. 


1 For. 


are-placed above the law, and so 
escape with him from its burden. 

To the figure must be assigned 
the notion of a ransom or sacri- 
fice, by which, as by the victim 
on the altar, God is satisfied or 
pleased. 

émexardparoc, cursed.| The 
Apostle again confirms his view 
by a passage from the Old Tes- 
tament, which is cited from the 
LXX. with a slight verbal dif- 
ference, St. Paul reading émuxard- 
paroc rac, instead of cexarnpapévoc 
tro Seov mac, Deut. xxi. 23. In 
its original connection it refers 
to the body of the criminal, 
which was not to be left hanging 
after the evening, lest the earth 
should be polluted by the corse. 
This St. Paul transfers to Christ. 
The abhorred death of the cross, 
which the Romans inflicted on 
their slaves, recalled to his mind 
the curse of the Jewish law. 

It may, on the other hand, be 
urged, that the curse in the book 
of the law does not refer to the 
mere accidental circumstance of 
hanging on a tree, but to the 
crime which was the occasion of 
it. But in that mixed moral and 
ceremonial dispensation this is 
not certain ; and, even if it were, 
all we can do in this and similar 
passages is to trace the figure in 
the Apostle’s mind, without at- 
tempting to reduce it to our pre- 
vious notions of the meaning of 
the Old Testament. Compare 
Acts, v. 30., “ Whom ye slew and 


hanged on a tree;” Acts, x. 39., 
“ Whom they slew and hanged 
on a tree ;” 1 Peter, ii. 24., “ Who 
himself bore our sins, in his own 
body, on a tree ;” where the same 
thought of the curse resting on 
every one who was hanged on a 
tree seems to pass before the 
writer’s mind. 

14. iva cic ra €Ovn § evdoyia 
tov AGpaap.| Christ did away 
the law, and so left free passage 
for the blessing of Abraham 
through faith to extend, not to 
the Jews only, but to all man- 
kind. These words have an im- 
mediate reference to what was 
said above, ver. 7., that they that 
are of faith are the sons of Abra- 
ham, and that in him all nations 
of the earth shall be blessed. 

iva rv ExayysXiav rov mvev- 
parog abwper, that we might re- 
ceive, &c.| ‘The Apostle returns 
from the Gentile to the Jew, or 
rather, as at ver. 13., under the 
first person covertly includes both. 
The object of Christ’s redeeming 
men from the curse of the law 
was twofold :—(1.) that the Gen- 
tiles might be accepted; and (2.) 
that Jews, as well as Gentiles, 
might be justified by faith. These 
two, however, are not opposed ; 
in this passage the first is looked 
upon as the condition of the latter. 
Not only was it the design of the 
Gospel that the Jews should be 
justified by faith, that the Gen- 
tiles might be admitted ; but con- 
versely, that the Gentiles should 
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be admitted that the Jews might 
be justified by faith. Compare 
Rom. xi. This is, however, veiled 
by the use of the plural Aa€wper, 
an ambiguity which we are the 
more justified in assuming here, 
as a similar one occurs in two 
other passages where the same 
subject is treated of, Rom. iv. 12, 
xv. 8, 9.: compare also, Rom. iii. 
19, 20.; Gal. iv. 24. 

15. ’Adedooi, Brethren.| The 
Apostle continues to soften his 
tone. 

kara &vOpwrov éyw, I speak 
after the manner of men.| The 
expression is used with various 
shades of meaning; sometimes, as 
in Rom. iii. 5., as a’sort of apo- 
logy for some supposition about 
Divine things; sometimes, in the 
sense of “It is I who say, and 
not the Lord ;” sometimes simply 
“T speak after the manner of 
men,” or “ I use a human figure.” 
To which may be added, in this 
passage, the notion of what we 
should term an @ fortiori argu- 
ment from human to Divine 
things: “I speak as a man; if 
this is true in human things, how 
much more in Divine ?” 

dpwe implies an opposition to 
the Divine covenant of which he 
is about to speak. “I speak as a 
man; yet in the case of a human 
covenant, when it has been con- 
firmed it holds that no one sets it 
aside or adds to it.” 

cexupwpevny dcabheny. | Comp. 
Heb. vi. 16, 17.:—“ For men ve- 
rily swear by the greater, and an 


oath for confirmation is to them 
an end of all strife. Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to show 
unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, con- 
firmed it by an oath.” 

dcabjxny, | either covenant or 
testament. The Gospel may be 
said to be (1.) a testament in re- 


ference to the death of Christ, who 


bequeathed it to us as a legacy, 
as in the argument in Heb. ix. 
17., “ where a testament is, there 
must also of necessity be the 
death of the testator;” or, (2.) 
a covenant, in contrast with the 
law, and in accordance with the 
analogy of the covenants made 
with the patriarchs, as in this 
passage, and in Heb. viii. 7., and 
elsewhere. 

éritardooera:| is intended to 
indicate that the law was not, as 
the Jew might have said, an ad- 
dition to the covenant, for there 
could be no addition to it. 

A general view of the passage 
that follows will assist in the ex- 
planation of the several verses. 
As in the Romans, the Apostle 
has quoted the case of Abraham, 
who was justified by faith, and re- 
ceived also the universal promise 
that “in him all nations of the 
earth should be blessed.” This 
is a figure of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, or rather it is the very 
Gospel which Paul preached 
among the Gentiles. Two thou- 
sand years have passed away, and 
the meaning of the promise to 
Abraham is just coming to light. 
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| 


Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though 
it be but a man’s covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no man 


disannulleth, or addeth thereto. 


Now to Abraham and 


his seed were the promises made. He saith not, and to 


But here the thought: arises in 
the Apostle’s mind —“ There has 
been a long interval; the law 
came between.” ‘To answer this 
objection, as at the commence- 
ment of the seventh chapter of 
the Romans, he brings forward 
an illustration :—“* Human cove- 


- nants are binding for ever; you 


eannot alter them, or add to 
them. How much more the co- 
venant of Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a_ thousand 
years?” But the Jew would 
reply, the covenant was but the 
beginning of the law, as we 
might say in a figure, the angel 
who talked with Abraham was 


lost in the brightness of Mount 


Sinai. It is this point of view 
that the Apostle seeks to invert. 
According to him the covenant 
was to remain, the law to pass 
away. In the very words in 
which the covenant was given, 
“not unto seeds, as of many, but 
as of one,” was contained an inti- 
mation that it referred to Christ. 
It was in force 430 years. Can 
we suppose that it was super- 
seded by the law? Rather the 
law and the promise are opposed 
to each other, as the law and 
faith, and it was through the 
promise that God gave the gift 
to Abraham. Then what shall 
we say of the law? It was an 
accident, an interpolation, an ad- 
dition, designed not to do men 
good, but to make them conscious 
of evil, and in every thing show- 


VOL. Be 


_ seeds, as of many ; but as of one, and to thy seed, which 


ing its transitory and inferior 
nature. Isit then opposed to the 
promises? Not so. It had right, 
if it had had might; it had the 
idea of righteousness, if it had 
had the power to give life. But 
it was a law of condemnation 
only, the import of which to us is 
that it made us capable of the pro- 
mise. While it lasted we were 
shut up, as it were, in prison, 
waiting for the coming revela- 
tion. “So that the law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ ;’ and was itself done 
away when Christ came. 

16. r@ dé ’ABpadpu é66€0noay at 
érayyedia.| Now to Abraham 
who, as we say, was justified by 
faith, the promises were made. 
Observe, that in making the pro- 
mise he uses the singular num- 
ber. “ For in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.” [It is to this passage 
(Gen. xxi. 12., which is also 
quoted in Rom. iv. 7. and Heb. 
xi. 18.) the Apostle is probably 
referring.| Is this a mere acci- 
dent? or saith he it not rather 
for our sakes, meaning Christ ? 

dé, which is repeated in ver. 
17., as the Apostle draws nearer 
to the point of his argument, is 
adversative to what has pre- 
ceded :—“ Human covenants are 
irreversible ; but the case which 
I am about to put is of a Divine 
covenant,” which the Apostle 
proceeds to explain, and loses the 
antithesis in the length of the 
narrative. 

The argument which follows 
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reminds us that St. Paul was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, inter- 
preting the Scriptures after the 
manner of his time. Instances 
of a similar mode of interpreta- 
tion occur in Gal. iv. 25.; 1 Cor. 
ix. 9., x. 4.; 2 Cor. iii. 13. The 
difficulty in this place, according 
to our notions, is how the word 
“seed” can be applied to Christ 
as an individual, when it is ob- 
viously a collective noun, mean- 
ing the posterity of Abraham. 
To assign a similar collective 
sense to the name of Christ 
would be an additional violence 
to language, as well as a distor- 
tion of the meaning of the Apo- 
stle. Christ is not the same as 
His Church, however close may 
be the connection between them. 
Comp. Heb. ii. 11. Better to 
admit that the Apostle’s mode of 
applying the Old Testament is 
unlike our own. 

The argument is thrown in by 
the way, and breaks the con- 
nection of ver. 15. and 17. It 
has a bearing, however, on the 
Apostle’s main object, which is 
to prove the identity of the Gos- 
pel and the promise, and the 
inferior nature of the law. 

17. rovro d& Aéyw, and this I 
say.| In these words St. Paul 
returns to the proof, which he 
commenced in ver. 15. 

pera rerpaxdo.a Kai Tprdxovra 


trn, four hundred and thirty 


, 
Tt 
2 werd rn TETPAK. 


years after.| The law, which 
was given so long after, could 
not do away with the promise. 
There is a well-known chrono- 
logical difficulty in these words, 
connected with a similar chro- 
nological difficulty in the Old 
Testament, respecting the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt. In 
the books of Genesis and Exodus 
the period of 430 years (Ex. xii. 
40.), or in round numbers, 400 
years (Gen. xv. 13., quoted in 
the Acts, vii. 6.), is assigned, not 
to the interval between the pro- 
mise to Abraham, and the giving 
of the law; but to the actual so- 
journ of the children of Israel in 
Egypt. [Exod. xii. 40.: “Now 
the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt was 
four hundred and thirty years.” 
Gen xv. 13.: “And he said, Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them, and 
they shall afflict them four hun- 
dred years: and also that nation, 
whom they shall serve, will I 
judge; and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance.” | 
It is found on examination of the 
genealogies, however, that in 
some lines, as, for example that 
of Moses himself, the whole time 
of 400 years comprises only three 
generations ; and hence it has been 
argued, that the call of Abraham 
is the true limit of the period in 
question ; and laborious calcula- 
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And this I say;* the covenant that was 


confirmed before of God! the law which was four 
hundred and thirty years after cannot disannul, that it 


should make the promise of none effect. 


For if the 


inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise : but 


God gave it to Abraham by promise. 


Wherefore then 


1 Add in Christ, 


tions have been entered into to 
show that, in the course of two 
centuries, the children of Israel 
might possibly have increased 
from Jacob and his sons to seve- 


- ral hundred thousands. 


If these and similar difficulties 
could be removed, we should only 
have escaped an inaccuracy in 
the New Testament, by intro- 
ducing a contradiction into the 
Old. That St. Paul is not quoting 
from any independent tradition 
is plain from his giving the 
exact number of Exodus, xii. 40. 
It is also clear, that in the narra- 
tive of Exodus this number refers 
to the actual time of servitude, 
and not to the interval between 
the promise and the law. But 
the Apostle has so applied it. 
He takes 430, the years of servi- 
tude mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, for a period longer than 
430 years,—that is, for the 
whole time from Abraham to 
Moses. 

18. ei yap éx vopov f KAnpovopia. | 
The law cannot have superseded 
the covenant; for, if it had, the 
inheritance would cease to be at- 
tached to the promise (for the 
promise and the law exclude 
each other); but it was through 
the promise that God gave it to 
Abraham. 

St. Paul refuses to look upon 
the law as a further fulfilment of 
the promise. That is not his 


point of view. He regards the 
law and the promise as opposed, 
just as the law and the Gospel; 
or rather, the promise being 
through faith, he regards the 
Gospel as identical with the pro- 
mise. Compare supra, the word 
mpoeunyyedioaro, ver. 8. The 
promise is a tpoevayyéhuov. 

19. The first impression on 
reading this verse is, that the 
Apostle meant to say that the 
law was added to restrain men 
from transgressions, in the inter- 
val of time between the promise 
and the coming of Christ. Ac- 
cording to this view, the law 
would be regarded as the princi- 
ple of order in the world, de- 
signed to keep men from utterly 
corrupting themselves, and giving 
them a moral preparation for the 
revelation which was to follow. 
Such a view may be thought to 
derive confirmation from ver. 
24: “The law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ ;” 
it agrees with our own ideas 
of the purposes of law in gene- 
ral, and of the relation of the 
Mosaic law to the Gospel (comp. 
Heb. vii. 19.) in particular. Yet 
the words themselves are indefi- 
nite, and the comparison of other 
passages in the Epistles, such as 
Rom. vii. 7-25., iii. 20., iv. 15., 
v. 20.; 1 Cor. xv. 56., would lead 
us to expect a different tone of 
thought respecting the law. On 
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this, above all other subjects, it 
is necessary to remember the 
axiom, “non nisi ex ipso Paulo 
Paulum potes interpretari.” And 
the characteristic mode of thought 
and speech in the passages just 
referred to would incline us to 
suppose that the Apostle’s mean- 
ing probably was, not that the 
law was added to restrain trans- 
gressions ; but that the law was 
added to produce transgressions, 
or at least to give men that con- 
sciousness of sin which makes sin 
to be what it is, “for where there 
is no law there is no transgres- 
sion,” and “ the strength of sin is 
the law.” The law, it must be 
remembered, is not with St. Paul 
an element or principle of good ; 
but an abstract good. It is 
not the law of the land which 
punishes crime; but an _ ideal 
law, the very characteristic of 
which is, that it cannot be re- 
alised in action. It would attri- 
bute too much power to the law 
to suppose that it’ could restrain 
men from sin. Then it would 
not be far from “a law that might 
give life.” “By the deeds of the 
law,” as the Apostle says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, “shall no 
flesh be justified, for by the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” In 
other words justification is the 
very opposite of that knowledge 
of sin which is by the law. In 
the language of the Epistle to 
the Romans (v. 20.), it might be 
said that the law was added to 
the covenant “that transgression 
might abound;” the other side 
of this doctrine being given in the 
latter part of the same yerse, 


“that grace might yet more 
abound.” 

One further point of view we 
must not lose sight of in the con- 
sideration of this question ; that 
is, the near connection of the 
final cause with the fact in the 
Apostle’s mind, in this, as in 
other instances. The whole doc- 
trine of righteousness by faith 
may be said to be based in a 
certain sense on fact, on two 
great facts especially ;—the con- 
version of the Apostle himself, 
and the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. Soin this case, what St. 
Paul saw to be the result, he also 
considered as the purpose of God. 
“Known unto God are all his 
works from the beginning.” It 
was the fact that the law had in- 
creased sin, and therefore he 
regarded it as given for this 
purpose trav mrapabdacewy yaprr. 
It is hardly probable that an in- 
terpretation of Scripture will be 
generally accepted which runs 
counter to the superficial mean- 
ing of the words. Like the 
canon, “ Potior lectio difficilior,” 
potior difficilior interpretatiomay 
also have a truth. In this in- 
stance the interpretation given is 
based solely on the comparison 
of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which is the only epistle from 
which we are able to gather at 
all fully St. Paul’s view of the 
nature of the law, and which has 
a very close connection with the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

@ érhyyera.| Comp. above, 
“He saith not unto seeds as of 
many; but as of one... which is 


Christ,” 
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_serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come to whom the promise was 
made; and it was ordained by angels in the hand of a 


20 


mediator. 


duarayetc Ov dyyéAwr, ordained 
of angels.| There is no mention 
in the Old Testament of the law 
being given by angels, with the 
exception of a remote allusion in 
Deut. xxxiii. 2., “The Lord came 
from Sinai; he came with ten 
thousand of his saints.” It was 
slowly and gradually, and as many 


_ have thought, not until the Baby- 
 Jonish captivity, that the angel of 


his presence in the Pentateuch, 
the angel of the Lord in the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
and the covering cherubim of the 
prophets expanded into a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host, with 
distinct names and personalities. 
The word duarayeic here, as the 
word diarayf in Acts vii. 53., 
“Who have received the law by 
the disposition of angels, and 
have not kept it,’"—refers rather 
to the administration than to the 
giving of the law. As in Heb. 
ii. 2., the law being in the dispo- 
sition of angels, is contrasted 
with the Gospel, which is a 
revelation of a higher kind. 

év xewpt pecirov. | Either Moses 
or the high priest, or in general 
the priest or prophet who stood 
between God and the people. 

Before entering on the discus- 
sion of this passage, which has 


received 430 interpretations, it 


will be well for us to ascertain 


‘the drift of the verse before and 


after, which give almost the 


sole key we possess to the mean- 


ing of the disputed words. To 


‘supply the connecting link will 


an easier task than to ex- 


Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, 


plain the ambiguous text from 
itself. 

We will first begin by consi- 
dering an opposite view of the 
connection to that implied in the 
note on ver. 19. The object, it 
may be urged, of the words da- 
raysic Ov ayyédwy év XEwpl peoirov 
is, not to depreciate the law 
in comparison of the Gospel, but 
rather to express its Divine cha- 
racter as a subordinate and inter- 
mediate dispensation. ‘The law 
was given because of transgres- 
sions,”—i.e., as before explained, 
to produce transgressions; and 
it was kept in the administration 
of angels, and one was appointed 
to stand between God and the 
people. The figure of angels, it 
might be said, belongs rather to 
the pomp and array of the law, 
and could not naturally be urged 
as an argument of depreciation. 
‘This is true; and may be further 
confirmed by Acts vii. 53., and 
yet is sufficiently answered by 
the context and the parallel of 
Heb. ii. 2. 

If we go backwards from ver. 
21., “Is the law then against the 
promises of God? God forbid :” 
it is plain from these words, that 
something has been said which 
implies a depreciation of the law. 
It would be neither good sense 
nor agreeable to the manner of 
‘St. Paul to say, Whereunto serv- 
eth the law? _ It was added be- 
cause of transgressions, and was 
firmly established and appointed 
by angels, and in the hands.of a 


‘mediator, and a mediator we may 
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explain to be, &c. Is the law 
then against the promises of God ? 
There has been nothing in the 
previous verse which indicated, 
or could be imagined to indicate 
that it was. There would be a 


want of point in such a way of . 


writing. It would be guarding 
against an inference that could 
not possibly arise. The view 
here taken, that there must have 
been a previous depreciation, 
is still further strengthened by 
a comparison of a parallel pas- 
sage in Rom. vii. 5. 7., where 
the Apostle suddenly bursts out 
with the words, ‘“‘ What shall we 
say then, is the law sin? God 
forbid,” as if to counteract and 
anticipate the effeet of what he 
had said just before: “The mo- 
tions of sins which were by the 
law, did work in our members.” 
Thus far we are led to suppose 
that the enigmatical verse 20. 
must form an antithesis to ver. 
21. Such an interpretation we 
shall be able to put upon it, if we 
paraphrase ver. 19. as follows :— 
“The law was added not so much 
for the removal of sin, as to call 
it into existence, and (but) it was 
in the appointment of angels, not 
of God himself, and did not ad- 
mit of an immediate approach to 
him.” (The particle dé carries on 
the opposition of the law and the 
promise, which preceded.) It 
has been said that such an inter- 
pretation does not agree with 
the words érarayeic Ot ayyéAwr, 
which could not, as was ob- 
-served above, be intended to de- 
preciate the law, but rather to 
magnify its pomp and circum- 
stance. Admitting this, which 
may or may not be so, there is 
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no difficulty in supposing that 
St. Paul might, in one point of 
view, intend to depreciate the 
law, while, in another, he may 
have glorified it; at any rate so 
far as to use respecting it an 
expression familiar to the minds 
of the Jews; as in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
he recognises the law as the 
ministration of death, and yet 
acknowledges its glory. It is 
characteristic of St. Paul, even 
where he is making towards a 
point, to insert clauses which are 
beside his point. 

We have now to seek for a 
suitable interpretation of verse 
20., of which two principal con- 
ditions may be laid down:— 
(1.) that it should agree with 
the connection; and (2.) that 
it should admit of the word ¢ic¢ 
being taken in the same sense in 
both members of the sentence. 
The following combines both 
these conditions; if it seem ob- 
scure, it must be remembered 
that, in a writer at once so subtle 
and abrupt as St. Paul, obscurity 
is not a strong ground of objec- 
tion: — : Lis 

The Apostle is contrasting the 
law which had a mediator, with 
the Gospel or the promise of 
faith (for in this passage they 
are not distinguished) which has 
no mediator, but an open access 


to God. Part of the perplexity 


of the passage has arisen from 
the circumstance that the Apo- 
stle’s mode of speaking is in di- 
rect opposition to the ordinary 
language of later theology, and 
even of some passages in the 
New Testament itself. It sounds 


‘like a paradox to modern ears, to 
-place the superiority of the Gospel 


21 


21 


Ver, 21.] 


but God is one. 
God ? 


over the law in the fact that the 
law had a mediator and the Gospel 
had not. Yet such is the Apostle’s 
reasoning. The law, he says, 
was in the hands of a mediator. 
Hereby, as we gather from the 
context, he seems to mark some 
imperfection or infirmity in the 
law. How is this? He _ pro- 
ceeds to enlarge his thought in 
the 20th verse. Now a mediator, 
he adds, is not a mediator of one, 
but God is one. That is, a me- 
diator implies two persons — 
duality, mediation ;— or the prin- 
ciple of a mediator is not unity, 
but mediation ;— but in God is no 
mediation —he is one: — “ Hear, 
O Israel,” as the law said, “ the 
Lord your God is one God.” He 
who is interposed between God 
and man intercepts instead of 
revealing God; one is better than 
two; the dispensation of media- 
tion is inferior to the open vision. 

This, or some similar train of 
argument, marking the inferiority 
of the law which had a mediator, 
to the Gospel which had no me- 
diator, passed before the Apostle’s 
mind, though it is not clear how 
far he filled up the meaning of the 
enigmatical clause. It is not to be 
forgotten that the words them- 
selves are a quotation from the Old 
Testament, which makes it impro- 
bable that they are unemphatic or 
unimportant. The context leads 
us to infer also that some other 
refinements of meaning may have 
suggested themselves to the 
Apostle ; such as, “ God is one” 
in the sense of “one and the 
same to all,” an application which 
is confirmed by the words of ver. 


'28., “ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor 
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Is the law then against the promises of 
God forbid; for if there had been a law given 


free.” The notion of the unity 
of the human race lay very near 
in the Apostle’s mind to that of 
the unity of God (compare Acts, 
xvii. 26.; 1 Tim. ii. 4, 5.; Rom. 
iii. 30.).. Out of this seems to 
flow another allusion, hardly con- 
scious, yet latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, to the unity of man with 
God, which is also partly ex- 
pressed in the latter half of 
verse 28.:— “ Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus” (comp. also ver. 
26.: “For ye are all the sons of 
God through faith in Christ 
Jesus”). Thus in addition to 
the primary meaning of the words, 
“Now a mediator implies me- 
diation, but there is no mediation 
in God,” we seem to trace three 
other allusions: —(1.) the re- 
ference to the Old Testament; 
(2.) the allusion to the unity of 
man to whom God is one and 
alike; (3.) to the unity of man 
with God, which no less than the 
previous allusion is inconsistent 
with the mediatorial and ex- 
clusive character of the Jewish 
law. These meanings may seem 
complex, but it may be observed : 
(1.) they are all in harmony with 
the spirit of the passage; (2.) 
they are brought together in 
other places, and incidentally 
alluded to in the verses which 
follow ; (3.) they relate to a verse 
in the Old Testament, which more 
than any other was likely to be 
viewed in different lights and to 
receive a variety of applications. 

It has been already admitted 
that the sense assigned to évoc 
ovx. tary is not obvious. To 


test it fairly we may compare 


another explanation. Verse 20. 
has. been sometimes regarded as 
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meaning, — “ Now a mediator im- 
plies two parties, and God is one 
of those parties.” The mediator 
is ever standing between God and 
the people. The objections to this 
explanation are: —(1.) that évdc 
and eic are taken in two different 
‘senses. A mediator implies more 
than one, but God is one of the 
two, «ic being used in the first 
clause for one and in the second 
for one of two; and (2.) that 
the point of the words év yexpi 
peoirov is thus lost, while ver. 20. 
becomes a useless appendage to 
them. 

Let us add an illustration in 
which the same form of thought 
is applied to another subject 
which is more familiar to us. 
Suppose a person, taking the text 
“ There is one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5.), to argue, 
“ Now, if priests truly mediate, 
there could not be one mediator,” 
and to express this in the same 
form as St. Paul, he would say, 
“Now, priests imply more than 
one, but Christ is one.” Christ 
is one, therefore there can be no 
priesthood but His in the Chris- 
tian religion; so here, God is 
one, therefore in the highest 
revelation of Him, there can be 
no mediator as in the Jewish 
religion. The passage just quoted 
from the Epistle to Timothy is 
instructive in another point of 
view, as it shows a progress or 
development in the language of 


St. Paul analogous to that of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Like 
the passage which is the subject 
of this note, it asserts the uni- 
versality of salvation; but the 
form of expression goes beyond 
that of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in speaking of the uni- 
versality of mediation. Gradually 
the Apostle appropriated more 
and more of the language of the 
Old Testament. At first it is 
characteristic of the Gospel, that 
it has no mediator, the idea of a 
mediator belonging to the Jewish 
people only; afterwards (the 
sense is nearly the same, though 
the phraseology is contradictory), 
as there is one God there is also 
one mediator between God and 
man, the same for all mankind. 
Ver.21. Are we to infer from 
this that the law is opposed to the 
promises of God? Notso. It is 
only dead, imperfect, abstract ; if 
it had had power and life, as it 
had truth and right, verily, right- 
eousness should have been by the 
law. Comp. Rom. vii.7.: “ What 


shall we say then? Is the law 
sin? God forbid. Nay, I had not 


known sin but by the law: for I 
had not known lust, except the 


Jaw had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.” 


6 ovv vomog is a resump- 
tion of ré ody 6 véuoc: first, as in 
the passage just quoted from the 
Epistle to the Romans, the Apostle 


vindicates the ways of God, by 
.an emphatic denial of the incon- 


sistency of the Gospel and the 
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which could have given life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the law. But the scripture hath shut 
up * all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe. But before 


law, and then returns to the 
opposite point of view. 

' The powerlessness of the law 
was the actual fact; in modern 
language, it had become effete ; 
it belonged to a different state of 
the world; nothing human or 
spiritual remained of it. The 
Apostle, who carried back justi- 
fication by faith to Abraham, 


went on to compare also the 
- notion of the law which he 


gathered from his own age, with 
its first idea and origin. It 
was a sort of riddle to him, in 
the meshes of which he seems 
to struggle, how the law could 
be powerless; the law could 
be the occasion, the strength, 
and almost the cause of sin, and 
yet bear the stamp of Divine 
authority. In some sense he is 
assured that it is holy, just, and 
good ; its perfection being its im- 
perfection or negative nature ; the 
conviction of sin which it wrought 
being the way to a new life. 

22. adda ouvécecer h ypagi. | 
In the teaching of St. Paul, the 
doctrine of the law is what the 
doctrine of original sin is with us. 
Although in the sins of mankind 


the Apostle does somewhat faintly 


and distantly recognise the simi- 
litude of Adam’s transgression, 
the law is with him the formal 
cause of sin, as he says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, iv. 15., 
“ Where there is no law, there is 
no transgression.” The law it is 
which, existing side by side with 
human nature in the world, con- 
victs men of sin, whether con- 


sciously or unconsciously to them- 
selves. Sometimes this conviction 
comes home to them individually ; 
at other times, it appears like the 
sentence which the word of God 
passes upon them collectively. In 
this passage the words “ shut up 
all under sin” [ovvéxeiwe ra wav- 
ra| refer to men generally, as 
what follows refers rather to the 
Gospel as a new revelation to the 
world at large, than to the recep- 
tion of the Spirit in the heart of 
an individual. Comp. Note on the 
Imputation of the Sin of Adam. 

ada. | “ But the law had an- 
other purpose.” 

ovvéxAevoe, | included men to- 
gether (comp. Rom. xi. 32.). 

i ypa¢t | here used for 6 vépoc, 
as in many passages 6 vdmoc for 
the whole Scriptures. 

ra wavra, | humana omnia, men 
and their actions alike. Comp. 
waoa % Kriowe, Rom. viii. Here, 
as there, it is useless, with words 
of very general meaning, to de- 
fine exactly what the Apostle 
intended. 

iva...d007.| The law in St. 
Paul’s view is the condition of 
the promise. As in the indi- 
vidual so in the world at large, 
the sense of sin must precede 
forgiveness. 

 émayyedlia éx miorewe Tote 
miorevovov.| The repetition is 
not a mere tautology, but gives 
emphasis: “ That the promise 
of faith may be given to them 
that have faith.” Comp. Rom. i, 
16, 17. 7 er 

23. But before the faith I 
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have spoken of came, that is, be- 
fore the times of Christ and the 
Gospel, we were kept shut up 
against the revelation of faith 
that was to be. 

The condition of the Jew and 
Gentile in reference to the Gos- 
pel, may be figured by the image 
of men within and without a pri- 
son ; the first with the shining of 
a candle to give them light, the 
second wandering in darkness 
over the whole earth. The sun 
arises upon both; to the latter 
disclosing an endless prospect, 
while the former, with their can- 
dle grown dim before the coming 
day, are still within the curtains 
of their tabernacle. No longer 
ovykdedpevot Ud vopor, they are 
afraid to come out and look upon 
the light of heaven. The world 
is all before them, if they did but 
know it, and every part full of 
the Divine presence. 

24. Hore 6 vomoc mwaidaywyde¢ 
hpav yéyovev cig xptardv.| The 
Apostle changes the figure, and 
presents the law under a new 
aspect, hardly a milder one. The 
English associations of the word 
schoolmaster have introduced 
ideas which have no place in his 
thoughts. He is not speaking of 
the part which the law bore in 
the education of the human race, 


or of the manner in which the 
Old Testament prepared the way 
for the New. He regards the 
law in one point of view only, as 
the slave to whose severe disci- 
pline we were subject in the days 
of our pupilage, nothing differ- 
ing from slaves in our own con- 
dition (compare iv.1.). To thisis 
opposed the freedom and sonship 
of the Gospel. In our inferior 
state, while we were unable to 
take care of ourselves, the law 
was our tutor “ for” or “unto” 
Christ. 

26. wdvrec yap viol Seov éoré. | 
The connection of these words is 
with zaéaywydc. We are no 
longer the “wards of the law,” 
for God is pleased to reckon us 
as his sons. In the word ravrec 
there is a latent allusion to the 
Gentile Christians: “ For ye are 
the sons of God, Gentiles as well 
as Jews alike.” 

out Tic miorewo Ev yproT@e 
"Inoov.| These words admit of 
two constructions. Either we may 
read, Ye are all sons through 
faith in Christ Jesus; or, Ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus, that is, 
as believers through faith. Comp. 
Rom. iii. 25. 

27. The latter interpretation 
agrees best with the following 
verse: —= “ Ye are all sons of God 
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faith came, we were kept in ward* under the law, 
shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be re- 
vealed. So* that the law was our schoolmaster* unto 
Christ, that we might be justified by faith. -But after 
that faith is come, we are no longer under a school- 
master. For ye are all the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 


in Christ Jesus; for ye have put 
on Christ as many of you as were 
baptized into Him.” The figure 
of putting on Christ has a re- 
ference, first, to the robe in 
which the newly baptized person 
was arrayed on coming up out of 
the water, and recalls also an 
idiomatic expression in later 
Greek, of “ putting on another” 
to signify close and intimate 
friendship with him. See on 
Rom. xiii. 14. In this latter 
passage, St. Paul exhorts be- 
lievers “to put on Christ ;” here 
he implies that they have already 
attained in baptism the state 
which is thus described. In one 
sense the believer is regenerate ; 
in another, not. His whole life 
is anticipated in the beginning, 
and still he may be exhorted to 
begin. Compare Col. iii. 9, 10.:— 
“Putting off the old man with 
his actions; and putting on the 
new man which is renewed unto 
knowledge in the image of him 
that created him.” 

ovk évt.| It is not that the Jew 
or Greek inhere in Christ; for 
these differences are one and 
pass away in him. 

The 27th verse gives the rea- 
son of the 26th, “Ye are the 
sons of God, as ye are one in 


Christ Jesus; for in your bap- 
tism ye became one with Him ;” 
as the 28th expands the idea of 
the 27th. As in Rom. iii. 28., 
from the revelation of righteous- 
ness by faith the Apostle passes 
to the universality of salvation, 
so here from all men being one 
in Christ, to the enumeration of 
those who are ‘included in this 
union. The same thought recurs 
in nearly the same connection in 
Col. iii. 11. 

28. It has been often asked 
whether Christianity has altered 
the condition of women and 
slaves; and the answer some- 
times given is, that na positive 
precepts are found in the New 
Testament forbidding that sub- 
jection of either, which seemed 
natural to the ancient world. 
Some have even thought that 
the spirit of the Gospel tended 
rather to slavery than to freedom, 
in enjoining the forgiveness of 
injury and discouraging the de- 
sire to be free. It is true that 
no class or sex is encouraged by 
Christianity to claim its rights ; 
yet not the less surely in the 
lapse of centuries did the Gospel 
mould the institutions of man- 
kind. It was a leaven which was 
hid in three measures of meal, 
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until the whole was leavened. 
Of the world and the Roman 
empire, and the institutions of 
ancient times, no less than of the 
Jewish religion, the words of 
Christ hold good:— “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up again.” And with 
reference to the present verse, it 


could not but be a consequence 
of regarding men and women, 
bond and free, as one and alike 
in the presence of God, that their 
spiritual freedom became also an 
external and actual one. 

eic tore év xpioro "Inoov.| Ye 
are one person in being one with 
Christ. 


29 
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neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 


Jesus. 


And if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 


seed, ! heirs according to the promise. 


1 Add and. 


29. ei O€ tpetc xporov.| But 
if ye are Christ’s, and members 
of his body, then as Christ was 
the seed of Abraham, so likewise 
are ye the heirs of that promise 
which was made to Abraham in 
reference to Christ. 

The whole argument from ver. 
26. turns upon the oneness of the 


believer with Christ. This it is 
which makes him the Sonof God. 
This it is which is given, not to 
the Jew only, but to all man- 
kind. This it is which is the 
means whereby he is made the 
heir of the promises to Abraham, 
the coheir with Christ, who is ina 
special sense, the seed of promise. 
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IV. The 24th verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter suggested a train 
of imagery which is continued 
in that on which we are entering. 
“We are no longer under a 
schoolmaster, but the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
the seed of Abraham, and heirs 
~ according to the promise.” The 
mention of the word “heirs” 
gives a new turn to the figure. 
The heir, while he is a child is a 
servant in his own house; but 
now “the Son has made us free,” 
and we are “ lords of all.” 

Tn the verses which follow (8— 
10.), the Apostle speaks of the 
Galatians as having been once in 
bondage “ to them that by nature 
are no Gods,” and yet as “ return- 
ing to the weak and beggarly 
elements.” (8, 9.) The apparent 
inconsistency of this language 
has been already remarked upon 
in the Introduction. Supposing 
the Galatians to have been in 
bondage “to them that by na- 
ture are no Gods,” they must have 
been Gentiles. But the following 
verse appears to warn them with 
almost equal explicitness against 
a return to Judaism. Can we 
suppose that the Apostle is speak- 
ing to them from his own point 
of view, and that a return to Ju- 
daism means only “ what to him- 
self would have been a return?” 
That is not probable, any more 
than that he would have argued 
out of the law and the prophets 
with those who knew nothing of 
the law and the prophets. For 
however fulfilled his thoughts may 


9 Re Pt 9 > , 2. A 
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have been with the testimony of 
the Old Testament, he was quite 
able to present the Gospel in an- 
other form, as he has indeed done 
in some of the later Epistles. 
Moreover, the mere fact of a 
Gentile communion relapsing into 
Judaism of itself demands an ex- 
planation. The most probable 
explanation is, that the Galatians, 
although Gentiles by origin, were 
also Jewish proselytes, who re- 
turned, when the influence of the 
Apostle was withdrawn, to “the 
weak and beggarly elements ” in 
which they had been brought up. 
According to this explanation 
ver. 8. refers to their original 
heathenism, ver. 9. to their Jew- 
ish proselytism. 

A striking confirmation of the 
view here taken, which is further 
discussed in the Introduction to 
the Epistle, and also in that to 
the Epistle to the Romans, is af- 
forded by the following passages: 
—1 Cor. x. 1, 2., &c.: “ More- 
over, brethren, I would not that 
ye should be ignorant, how that 
all our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through 
the sea; and were all bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea,” and so on. Add 
2 Cor. iii, in which, as in the 
previously quoted passage, the 
Apostle presupposes an intimate 
acquaintance with the Mosaic 
writings. With these compare 
1 Cor. xii. 2.: “Ye know that ye 
were Gentiles, carried away unto 
these dumb idols, even as ye were 
led:” where, as in the Epistles to 
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Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 


appointed of the father. 


the Galatians and Romans, those 
who are reasoned with out of the 
law, who are the heirs of the 
promises to the fathers, who had 
been converted by St. Paul only 
a few years previously, are yet 
spoken of as having been at some 
time or in some sense idolaters. 
The succeeding passage, 11— 


_ 20., is more abrupt and fragmen- 


tary than almost any other in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and for that 
reason one of the most obscure. 


it may be compared with the im- 


passioned bursts in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, where, as here, 
feeling seems to take the place of 
logical order or arrangement; and 
reproof, affection, admonition, 
thoughts of himself and them, 
anger at the false teachers, painful 
recollections of the past, mingle 
hurriedly in the Apostle’s mind. 
At the 2ist verse the style of 
the discourse changes. Again 
turning to the history of the pa- 
triarchs, he adapts another pas- 
sage to the instruction of those 
who desired to be under the law 
—the narrative of the two sons 
of Abraham, or the allegory of 
the two covenants. 

1. Aéyw dé, Now, I say.| But 
I carry the figure a step further. 
As we are heirs, so also there 
was a time beforé we came to the 
That was our state 
under the law. It was a period 
of tutelage and guardianship, 
which we now look back upon; 
when we were as servants in our 
own house, when we had nothing, 
and yet were lords of all. 


2 all; but is under tutors and governors until the time 
Even so we, when we were 


Compare for an image nearly 
similar John, viii. 35.:—‘“ The 
servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: but the Son abideth 
ever. If the Son, therefore, shall 
make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” 

2. dype rtij¢ mpoOecpiac, until 
the time appointed,| answers to 
dre d&€ FAVev ro wAhpwpa. row 
xpévov; a further coincidence in 
the figure. There is an appointed 
time when the duties of the guar- 
dian cease; sothereisan appointed 
time at which the power of the 
law ceases, and the Son comes 
into the world. 

3. Even so we, when we were 
children, were enslaved under the 
elements of the world. The latter 
words (70 ra orotyeia Tud Kéo- 
prov dedovwpévor) have received 
various interpretations : — (1.) 
Nature-worship; either the ob- 
servance of Jewish feasts, or the 
adoration of the hosts of heaven. 
It may be doubted whether St. 
Paul would have described the 
first of these as a worship of “ the 
elements;” or, whether the second 
is justified by the connection of 
the passage. (2.) The religion 
of this visible world. But there 
is no trace of St. Paul opposing, 
in this abstract manner, the re- 
ligion of the seen to the religion 
of the unseen. (3.) The “alpha- 
bet,” the rudiments of religion, 
which are known also to the 
Gentile world; the beginning of 
knowledge to those who “ were 
not yet, in understanding, men,” 
as implied in the previous verses. 
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There still seems an inappropri- 
ateness in the use of the word 
(xéopoc) world, which does not 
teach the rudiments of religion, 
but is itself the opposing prin- 
ciple to religion (compare Gal. 
vi. 14.). Further, this explana- 
tion of crotyeia Tov Kocpov is in- 
consistent with the figure of the 
law as a rawdaywyo¢ ei¢ xptordr. 
For the rudiments under which 
the law enslaved men could notbe 
rudiments of the Gentile world. 

The words crovyeia rov Koopov 
occur also in Col. 1i. 8.—Gdézere 
ph tic éorae tac 6 ovdaywyor 
dud THC Pitogogiagc Kal Kevijc awarne 
Kara Tiv Tapacoow Tay avOpwrer, 
Kara Ta oTorxeta TOU KOopov Kal ov 
Kara xpioroy, and is repeated in 
ver. 20.— «i aweOdvere ody xpioT@ 
ard TwWY aToLxEiwy TOU KOopoU, Ti 
oo Cavrec év KOopy Ooypariceddbe ; 
where the context would lead us 
to think, not of elementary know- 
ledge, but of excess of know- 
ledge, vain deceit, will worship, 
the follies of Neoplatonism and 
Orientalism. There, as_ here 
(comp. ver. 8. 16—18.), the state 
of error incidentally alluded to 
is a confusion of Judaism and 
heathenism ; in the 8th verse 
itself, the words g:Aosogia and 
Kdopoc seeming to refer to the 
heathen, card ry rapddoow rov 
avOporwy to the Jewish element. 
To give orovyeia Tov Kdopov the 
same meaning in both passages, 
we had better translate it, “ prin- 
ciples of the world,” which will 
agree with the 9th verse of Gal. 
iv., “weak and beggarly ele- 
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ments” or “principles.” This 
latter phrase, as it is inapplicable 
to nature-worship, in some degree 
fixes the meaning of aroyeia rod 
céopov in the present passage by 
excluding that explanation of the 
words. 

The expression, “ principles of 
the world,” is ideal, and it is im- 
possible to say precisely what the 
Apostle meant by it, any more 
than what he meant by “rulers 
of the darkness of this world.” 
As to ourselves, so to St. Paul, 
the world means that portion of 
evil, or of mankind, with which 
we come most nearly into con- 
tact, and which is most directly 
opposed to us, as well as all the 
world which is unknown to us, 
and which we comprise in the 
imaginary limit of an abstract 
term. The heathen world was 
to him its first and most natural 
meaning, but the evil of the 
heathen world was also the figure 
of the Jewish, just as the Jewish 
law was a figure of the law 
written in the heart of the Gen- 
tile. Hence the transition was. 
easy from the Gentile to the Jew. 
By a similar transposition of lan- 
guage, we speak of “the world” 
in modern times finding a place 
in the hearts of religious men, or 
of Christianity being infected 
with a worldly spirit, the force 
of which consists in using against 
the professing Christian the term 
which he uses against others; 
just as St. Paul, here writing to 
professing Jews, applies to Juda- 
ism the language which was ever 
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children, were in bondage under the elements of the 
world: but when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 


in the Jew’s mouth against the 
rest of mankind. 

A, Ore d& HAOev 76 TAHOWpA TOU 
xpdvov, but when the fulness of 
time was come.| Shall we say 
that great events arise from an- 
tecedents, or without them; in 
the fulness of time, or out of due 
time? by sudden crises, or with 
long purpose and preparation ? 


It is impossible for us to view 
‘the great changes of the world 


under any of these aspects ex- 
clusively. The spread of the 
Roman empire, the fall of the 
Jewish nation, the decline of the 
heathen religions, — Jewish pro- 
phecy, Greek philosophy, these 
are the natural links which 
connect the Gospel with the 
actual state of mankind, the 
causes, humanly speaking, of its 
propagation, and the soil in which 
it grew. But there is something 
besides of which no account can 
be given. The external circum- 
stances or conditions of events 
do not explain history any more 
than life. Why the Gospel came 
into the world in a particular 
form, or at a particular time, is a 
question which is not reached by 
any analysis of this sort. 

_ This Providential time is what 
the Apostle calls “the fulness of 
time,” not because in the modern 
way of reflection the causes and 
antecedents of the Gospel were 
already in being, but because it 
was the time appointed of God, 
the mysterious hour when the 
great revelation was to be made. 
It is when contemplated from 
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within, not from without, that it 
appears to him to be the fulness 
of time; standing in the same 
relation to the world at large, 
that the moment of conversion 
does to the individual soul. 
yevopevov éx yuvaskoc, born of 
a woman,| i.e. with a human 
nature, according to a common 
Hebrew expression (comp. Job, 
xiv. 1.), not attributed to Christ 
with the purpose of distinguish- 
ing Him either from Adam or 
from mankind in general. 
yevopevov urd vouov.| Christ 
took upon Him, not merely human 
nature, but the seed of Abraham. 
That was the second condition of 
His redeeming mankind, that He 
should be like them, that they 
might be like Him. See iii. 13. 
5. rove wrd vopor, those under 
the law.) Is this said of Jews or 
of Gentiles? Of “the Jew first, 
and afterwards of the Gentile.” 
The Apostle, in retracing the 
scheme of Providence, is spéaking 
chiefly of Jews, in allusion to the 
Judaizing errors of the Galatians, 
indirectly also of Gentiles. The 
words é« yuvaikdc yevopevoy, in 
the previous verse, refer to all 
mankind. Compare Rom. iii. 19, 
20. for a similar ambiguity; also, 
Gal. iii. 14., iv. 26. 
viobeciay arohkaboper.| Here, 
as in verse 26. of the preceding 
chapter, the Apostle mingles two 
different metaphors. We are ser- 
vants, then sons; but as children 
we were always sons, and only 
receive back what was originally 
designed for us. 
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viobecia.| It is a favourite 
thought with the Apostle, that 
the Christian is the adopted son 
of God. He is not merely a 
proselyte brought from another 
nation to share the privileges of 
the Jewish people; he is made a 
member of the family of Christ. 
The custom of adoption was 
familiar both to the Greek and 
Roman law, and is used by the 
Apostle, who was the Roman 
citizen of a Greek city, like some 
other legal notions (Rom. vii. 1.; 
Gal. iii. 15., iv. 1.), to express 
the relations of God and man. 

awo\abwuerv. | Under the first 
person plural Jew and Gentile 
are alike included; in the next 
verse the Apostle addresses the 
Galatians directly. 

6. dre dé éore vioi.| It is the 
effect, and also the proof of your 
sonship, that God sent the Spirit 
of His Son into our hearts, crying, 
“Father.” Comp. Rom. viii. 17. 

7. dud Yeov.] The reading of 
the majority of MSS. in this 
passage is unlike the common 
language of Scripture, which 
ascribes to God the authorship 
and end, rather than the means 
of salvation. Compare, however, 
i. 1. The context seems to re- 


2 Geod 5a xpiorod, 


3 uh pioe, 


quire —“ Thou art not a servant, 
but a son; and if a son, an heir 
through Christ, as being one 
with the heir.” Instead of this, 
adopting the words dia Seo we 
must refer them back to Sedc in 
the preceding verse: — “ The 
same God who gave you his 
spirit, as he has made you sons, 
so has he made you heirs.” 

8. ’A\Aa |] marks emphatically 
the contrast between their former 
and present state. rote pvoee pn) 
ovo. Seoic is equivalent to the 
expression in 1 Cor, viii. 5., ot 
Aeyouevor Yeoi, gods who have no 
real existence in nature, but only 
in the thoughts and language of 
men. Heathen idolatry had a 
twofold aspect to the mind of a 
believer in St. Paul’s day. First, 
it produced the impression of 
unmeaningness and deadness in 
itself, and senselessness in its 
worshippers. The gods that the 
heathen worshipped, were no 
gods; there was no spirit or life 
in them, none to hear or answer. 
When a man looked round upon 
the state of the heathen world, 
the reflection suggested itself 
“that an idol is nothing in the 
world.” (Compare 1 Cor. viii. 3., 
xii.2.) Next, as the religions of 
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might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our! 
hearts, crying, Abba, father. Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir 
through God.? 

Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did ser- 
vice unto them which by nature are no gods. But 
now, after that ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire* to begin again to be in 
bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 


1 Your. 


Kast and West met and mingled, 
the powers of evil seemed to stir 
again. It was not a dead oppo- 
sition, but a living force, which 
Jewish fanaticism for the law 
opposed to the Gospel. And 
when the heathen worship allied 
itself with impurity, it was a doc- 
trine of devils; and the feast in 
the idol’s temple, a table of devils. 

9. viv d€ yvovrec Seov.| This 
clause, like the previous one, 
shows that there must have been 
a time when the Galatians were 
Gentiles. They had passed from 
idols to serve the living God. 

padXoyv dé yrwobévrec bd Jeod. | 
All that we are in relation to God, 
more truly speaking we receive 
from Him. Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 3., 
ei O€ rte ayamg Tov Sedr, OvTOC Ey- 
vworat vr avrov. Also 1 Cor. xiii. 
12., rére O€ éxcyv@oopa Kabdc 
kal éreyvwo0nv. The knowledge 
which man has of God is also the 
reflex act of the Divinity upon 
Himself, who thereby seals man 
as his own. 

mac éncotpédere wadv.] The 
going back is, in the mind of St. 
Paul, the inversion of the order 


2 Of God through Christ. 


of Providence, who willed that 
the law should precede, not fol- 
low, the Gospel. It was also a 
return to the state in which the 
Galatians were before they re- 
ceived the Gospel. For the weak- 
ness of the law compare the 
expression, Rom. viii. 3.:—“ What 
the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh.” 
The law was weak and meagre, 
and could never have power to 
save men. See note at the com- 
mencement of the chapter. 

SéXere.| To which ye of your 
own accord begin again to be in 
bondage. 

10. Ye observe sabbath days, 
and new moons, and times for 
feasts, and sabbatical years. That 
is to say, ye observe all the re- 
quirements of the Jewish law. 
Compare Col. ii. 16.:—“ Let no 
man judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of 
the sabbath days.” 

Our Lord and St. Paul, every- 
where, speak against the super- 
stitious observance of the Sab- 
bath; they no where enforce the 
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consecration of one day in seven, 
however right and free from 
superstition such an institution 
may be in itself, on Christians. 
The Christian Sunday rests on 
another foundation: ancient use, 
the reason of the thing, the prac- 
tice of the Christian Church,— 
these grounds are sufficient to 
make thoughtful men careful of 
its observance for themselves, 
and fearful of giving offence to 
others, in violating the custom of 
their own or other countries. 
The origin of this, as of some 
other of the greatest institutions 
of mankind, is not exactly known; 
but that is no reason for doubt- 
ing its sacredness or Divine au- 
thority. 

It is unfortunate that the desire 
to find a sanction for the ob- 
servance of Sunday in the words 
of Scripture, has tended to draw 
away the minds of Christians from 
the warnings which, in the New 
Testament, are continually re- 
peated against Judaical reve- 
rence for days. The observance 
of days, or the existence of rites 
and ceremonies, in our own 
Church and country, are a reason 
for remembering, and not for 
forgetting, that there is a use of 
days and ceremonies which the 
Scripture everywhere condemns, 
even though conventional among 
ourselves. 

12. “Do ye become as I am, 


for I am as ye are.” Compare for 
the play of words, Rom. xvi. 13., 
“ Salute Rufus, and his mother 
and mine ;” ver. 23., “Gaius, mine 
host, and of the whole Church ;” 
also 2 Cor. xii. 20., “I fear, lest, 
coming unto you, I shall find you 
such as I will not, and be found 
of you such as ye would not ;” 
where there is a similar ambi- 
guity. Here the Apostle would 
say, “Seek not to differ from me, 
for I am one in heart with-you.” 
A slightly different turn may 
also be given :—“Be ye Gentiles, 
followers of me, even as I, being 
a Jew, make myself a Gentile 
like you.” Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 21., 
Toic avopote we avopoc. 

The Apostle changes his tone. 
His old affection for the Galatians 
revives, and he implores them to 
consider that he is not speaking 
of any personal wrongs of his 
own. He is touched by the me- 
mory of their attachment to him 
while he was yet with them. “I 
know how weak and feeble I was, 
how much reason there was for 
you to despise me; but you did 
the opposite, you received me as 
an angel of God. Your affection 
for me was indeed extravagant ; 
there was nothing which you 
would not have done for me.” 

ovdéy pe Hduchoare.| The Apo- 
stle is recalling, without exact 
connection, his reminiscences of 
the Galatian Church. ‘There is 
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1 years. Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you 
2 labour in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am; for I 
8 amasyeare. Ye have not injured me atall. Ye know how 
amid* infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto 
you at the first, and your! temptation which was in my 
flesh. Ye despised not, nor rejected me*; but received 


1 My. 


no bar, he would say, between 
me and you; “indeed you have 
not offended me.” 

oloare Ce Ore Ov acbévecay tite 
capxoc.| In the explanation of 
these words, we have to choose 
between Greek usage and the 
sense required by the context. 
Adhering to the ordinary mean- 
ing of da with the accusative, we 
should translate, “ Ye know that 
it was on account of an illness 
that I preached to you at first.” 
There would be no want of cour- 
tesy to the Galatians in this, if 
we only lay the stress on the 
latter part of the sentence. “ You 
saw that it was a mere accident 
that made me preach to you, yet 
you showed no want of care or 
tenderness to me.” Yet it seems 
hardly likely that the Apostle 
would have spoken of mere ill- 
ness, in the succeeding verse, as 
“your temptation in my flesh.” 
Illness would create sympathy, 
not, as he seems to imply in the 
words éfov0evjoare and ééerrd- 
sare, ridicule and disgust. There 
is no intimation in the Acts of 
the Apostles of any peculiar 0c- 
casion leading him to preach the 
Gospel in Galatia; nor is an ill- 
ness, which hindered his journey, 
a likely or natural one. 

It is more probable that the 
Apostle is alluding to the thorn 
in the flesh, to that depression of 
spirit and feebleness of bodily 


presence which he refers to else- 
where in 2 Corinthians (i. 9., il. 
13., x. 10.), and which may have 
been a form of the same disorder. 
(Compare “The messenger of 
Satan to buffet me,” which seems 
to denote a half mental, half bodily 
affliction.) He is speaking of the 
state in which he preached to 
them, not of some accidental 
cause of his mission. Compare 
again 2 Cor. x. 10., 4 d& mapovoia 
Tov owparoc aabevijc, Kai 0 ovo 
éLovOevnpuévoc ; and the words of 
1 Cor. ii. 3., which are still 
nearer, kal éyw év aoGeveia cat év 
pdbw kal év rpdpm TOA Eyevounv 
mpoc upadc. All these passages 
give the same idea of the Apustle’s 
personal appearance. Of such an 
one it might be truly said, “Ye 
did not show contempt or dis- 
like.” 

The question remains, however, 
to be considered, whether da 
with the accusative can be used 
in the sense of “in the state of ;” 
whether, in other words, 6v ac0é- 
veav in the Galatians is equiva- 
lent to év do0eveig in the 1 Corin- 
thians, ii. 8. Even if no other 
example can be adduced, the con- 
text and the parallel verse in 
1 Cor. afford strong ground for 
supposing that such must be the 
meaning of the preposition in 
this passage. And an approxima- 
tion to the same use is found in 
Phil. i, 15., revég pév wat dra 
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pOdvoy Kal-Epiv* revecg O€ kat Ov 
evCoxiay TOY xpLoTOY KNpvacovaL’, 
where the meaning, “ because of 
good will,” is forced, and the 
words 61a pOdvov and ov evdoxiay 
are resumed by wavri rpdrw in 
the following verse. Lastly, the 
fact that in numerous other 
senses dia is joined with the accu- 
sative and genitive indifferently, 
and in the New Testament espe- 
cially with the accusative, for 
the mean or instrument, or in a 
general sense of relation (John, 
vi. 57.) and of time (2 Pet. iii. 
12.), is sufficient to show that the 
usage here, though uncommon, is 
no great violation of grammatical 
analogy. Comp. Is. xxviii. 11. 

* You looked upon my face as 
upon the face of an angel. You 
thought you saw Christ Himself 
in the person of His servant.” 76 
mporepoy, on the first of my two 
visits to you: probably the one 
recorded in Acts, xvi. 6. 

15. rod oby 6 paxaptopog bpey | 
What has become of the procla- 
mation of your joy, “ the blessed- 
ness of which ye spake?” It is 
gone. I ask you, because in your 
old state I bear you witness that 
you were beside yourselves in 
your gratitude to me. I ask you, 
because you seemed to have a 
blessedness, though you really 
had not; for I bear you witness 
that there was nothing which 
you would not have done for me. 


2 Add &, 
paxapiopdc, | not “blessedness;” 
but, as in Rom. iv. 9., the attri- 
bution of blessedness. So here 
the declaration of how blessed 
you were,—the state described 
also in Gal. iii, 2. 

dore.| The inference that I 
draw is, that speaking the truth 
has ruined me with you. 

17. Sndovorv ipac od Kadése. | 
They desire to make proselytes 
of you, but in a bad way; nay, 
they would (1.) shut you out 
from the Gospel, (2.) or from us, 
that ye may have the zeal of pro- 
selytes towards them. Comp. 
ovykAemevor, iii, 23.3; and for 
Snow, Rom. x. 2.; 2 Cor. xi. 2. 

18. kadov d€ Lnrodvcba.| But 
it is good to be zealously en- 
treated, always where the ob- 
ject is good. It is difficult to 
find an explanation of these 
words, suitable both to what has 
preceded, and what follows in 
the succeeding clause. In ver. 
15. the Apostle had said in a 
figure that nothing could exceed 
the zealous attachment of the 
Galatians to him while he was 
with them; they would have 
plucked out their eyes for him. 
So that he had just made them 
his enemies by speaking the 
truth. 
conduct of the Judaizing teach- 
ers; they sought only how they 
might produce this zealous at- 
tachment, not certainly by speak- 


Very different was the. 








15 


16 


17 


18 
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me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. Where is 
then the blessedness ye spake of ? for I bear you record, 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes and have given them to me. Am | 
therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth ? They zealously entreat *-you, but not well; yea, 
they would exclude you, that ye might affect them. 
But. it is good to be zealously entreated* always in a 
good thing, and not only when I am present with you. 


ing the truth; they would if 
possible monopolise the affection 


of their converts... Thus far we 


have had two trains of thought 
suggested by each other ;—(1.) 
the zealous affection of the Ga- 
latians to the Apostle; (2.) the 
zealous affection of the false 
teachers for the Galatians them- 
selves. The Apostle proceeds :— 
“But it is good to be the object 
of this zealous affection, such as 
you showed to me, such as they 
show to you, in a good thing, at 
all times ;” and then returning to 
the previous clause, he adds, 
“and not only when I am present 
with you.” As though he said, 
“It is a good thing that you and 
they should be the objects of 
these warm feelings to each 
other, and yet it is a pity that 
you forget absent friends. How 
earnestly were you attached to 
me! How soon did you forget 
me!” For a similar confusion 
of two connections, compare Rom. 
xv. 27. 

Another way of making out 
the passage is as follows :— The 
first clause of verse 18. may be 
Opposed to verse 17.: “ There 
was warm affection between you 
and them. But warm affection 
is always good where it relates 
to a good object;’—a general 


statement which describes the 
opposite case to that of the Gala- 
tians and the false teachers, under 
which, however, lurks the thought 
of that true affection which they 
had felt to the Apostle himself, 
and suggests the clause which 
follows, “and not only while I 
am present with you.” It is good 
to be the object of these strong 
feelings where the matter in hand 
is good (sub. which was not your 
case with the false teachers) ; 
good, too, that such feelings 
should not be so transitory as 
you have shown tome. A third 
way may be suggested :—‘“ It is 
good to be zealously affected, 
provided the object be good, in 
my absence as in my presence.” 
Asif he said, “I admit the ex- 
cellence of the feeling, and am 
not jealous of your showing it 
towards others in my absence.” 
The spirit of confidence, however, 
which the Apostle thus shows 
towards the Galatians is hardly 
consistent with the context. 
None of the difficulties of this 
passage are removed, though new 
ones are superadded by taking 
Endovoba actively, a sense in 
which it is not elsewhere found, 
and whichis also inconsistent with 
the use of the active (Zydoiz7e) 
which immediately precedes. 
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19. od¢ rary wdiva, of whom I 
travail again.| As in other 
passages, St. Paul compares him- 
self to a spiritual father who had 
begotten many sons in the Gos- 
pel, so here he likens himself to 
a mother travailing in sorrow 
because “there is not strength 
to bring forth.” The confusion 
of metaphors is curious :—“ I am 
in travail, (not until you are born 
again, but) until Christ be born 
in you.” Compare 1 Thess. ii. 7., 
v. 4. (Lach.); Rom. vii. 4. 6.; 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 

20. #0edov for HOedov &y.] “I 
could wish;” like niyouny for 
nvxopny av, in Rom. ix. 3. dé 
appears to arise out of the idea 
of absence hinted at in éy r@ 
mapeiva of ver. 18.; “I am ab- 
sent, but I wish I were pre- 
sent.” 

a&drAdéat thy gwvhy pov. | Either 
to speak in a different tone from 
that in which I am now writing, 
or to use a different tone from 
what I did when with you. 

dre aropotpa év vpiv, I stand 
in doubt of you.| ‘Because I 
am in a strait in reference to 
you, I know not how to deal 
with you.” Comp. Heb. vi. 6.: 
—“TJt is impossible to renew 
them again to repentance if they 
shall fall away.” See also 2 Cor. 


x. 10, 11.:—“For his letters, , 
say they, are weighty and pow- 
erful; but his bodily presence is 
weak, and his speech contempti- 
ble. Let such an one think this, 
that, such as we are in word 
when we are absent, such will 
we be also in deed when we are 
present.” 

21. I will try another method ; 
perchance the words of the law 
may have more weight with 
you than my own. “Ye then 
that desire to be under the law, 
hear an allegory which is taken 
from the law.” 

Whether this is an argument or 
an illustration, is a question that 
naturally occurs to the mind of 
the reader. To an Alexandrian 
writer of the first century (may 
we say, therefore, to St. Paul 
himself?) the question itself could 
hardly have been made intelli- 
gible. © That very modern dis- 
tinction between argument and 
illustration was precisely what 
his mind wanted, to place it on a 
level with the modes of thought 
of our own age. We must, there- 
fore, find some other way of cha- 
racterising the passage. It is 
neither an argument nor an il- 
lustration, but an interpretation 
of the Old Testament Scripture 
after the manner of the age in 
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My? children, of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ be formed in you, I desire to be present with 
you now, and to change my voice ; for I stand in doubt 
of you. 

Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? For it is written, that Abraham had 
two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the other by a free 
woman. But he who was of the bondwoman was born 


' Add little. 


which St. Paul lived; that is, 
after the manner of the Jewish 
and Christian Alexandrian wri- 
ters. Whatever difference there 
is between him and them, or be- 
tween Philo and the Christian 
fathers as interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, is not one of kind, but of 
degree. A truer difference is 
made by the noble spirit of the 
Apostle shining through the ele- 
ments of the law in which he 
clothes his meaning. The form 
of allegory, or of mysticism, does 
not straiten the freedom of the 
Gospel. Strange as it may at first 
appear, that his mode of inter- 
preting the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures should not conform to our 
laws of logic or language, it 


. would be far stranger if it had 


not conformed with the natural 
modes of thought and associa- 
tion in his own day. See Essay 
on Quotations from Old Testa- 
ment, and on Philo. 

22,23. There is a peculiar al- 
lusion conveyed by the expression 
kara oapxa, which the Apostle 


HAGAR. 


The child according to the flesh. 


_ The law given on Sinai, which 


Sinai is a mountain in the land 
of Hagar. See on ver. 25.) 


has usually applied to the Mosai- 
cal law as he has also applied 
érayyedia to the Gospel. In the 
very terms of his statement, he 
has linked the interpretation of 
the allegory with the narrative 
itself. 

In what follows, the law and 
the Gospel are paralleled with 
the two children of Abraham. 
The one was his natural child 
according to the flesh, with which 
notion of fleshly descent the 
Jewish dispensation is insepa- 
rably bound up; the other was 
the spiritual child, born accord- 
ing to promise, with which pro- 
mise, in the previous chapter, the 
Gospel has already been identi- 
fied: which things are spoken 
in one way, but designed to be 
understood in another. For Ish- 
mael and Isaac are two cove- 
nants; the one from Mount Sinai, 
answering to the Jerusalem that 
now is; the other bearing the 
image of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
The points of comparison may be 
exhibited as follows :— 


SARAH. 


The child according to promise. 
The Gospel. 
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abras yap eiow dvo SiabjKat, pia ev 


1 Add ai. 


The bondwoman. 


Jerusalem in bondage with her 
children. 


2 Add”Ayap. 


8 8é, 


The free woman who had been 
barren. 

The Jerusalem which is above, 
and is free, and the mother of 
all mankind. 


The bondwoman to be cast forth by the free woman. 


&dAnyopovpeva. | “ Which have 
a different meaning, for their true 
meaning is that they are two 
covenants.” Compare Philo, ii. 
483.: many ai éinyioee Tov iepoy 
ypapparwy yivoyvra ov brovowy 
év &\Anyopiace. 

pia pev... eli¢ dovdreiay yer- 
veoa.| The image is here alittle 
forced. It was not in the fact, 
but in the feeling of the Israelite 
towards him, that the elder served 
the younger. The Apostle, iden- 
tifying Hagar with the law and 
the law with slavery, makes the 
bondwoman also the mother of 
bondmen. 

25. 76 yap Yuva poe éoriy év 
rh 'Apa€ig.| The MS. authority 
and later editors are nearly di- 
vided about the admission of the 
word “Ayap in this verse (r6 yap 
"Ayap, J. K.; ro yap, C.F.G.; 76 
“Ayap, B.; 7d 6& "Ayap, A.D.E.) 
The insertion, however, does little 
towards supplying the connection 


of the 25th and 24th verses; as 
the old explanations, that Hagar 
is the Arabic word for a rock, or 
the Arabic name of mount Sinai 
(whether we suppose it probable 
or otherwise, that St. Paul would 
have quoted Arabic words in 
writing to the Galatians), are 
destitute of foundation. On bet- 
ter authority it is stated that 
there was a town Hagar close to 
the mountain, the name of which 
may have been given to Sinai 
itself; of this latter fact, how- 
ever, no proof is adduced. 

A sufficient sense is obtained 
by laying the stress on éy rf ‘Apa- 
Gig. “For mount Sinai is in 
Arabia, the land of the children 
of Hagar ;” or “ For this Hagar 
is mount Sinai in the land of the 
children of Hagar.” (Comp. Ps. 
Ixxxiii.7.) Thatis to say, Hagar 
typifies the law given on mount 
Sinai, because mount Sinai is in 
the country of the descendants of 
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after the flesh ; but he of the freewoman was by promise. 
Which things are an allegory: for these are the two 
covenants ; the one from the mount Sinai, which gen- 
dereth to bondage, which is Agar (for this mount 
Sinai is in Arabia‘), and answereth to Jerusalem which 
now is (for she is? in bondage with her children). But 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother 
of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that tra- 
vailest not: for the desolate hath many more children 


1 For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia. 


Hagar. Such appears to be the 
least objectionable mode of ex- 
plaining the passage; it may be 
admitted not wholly free from 
subtlety and obscurity. The ex- 
planation is assisted by taking 
the words, rd yap Luva opog éoriv 
év rm ’ApaGig, as a parenthesis, 
and connecting the following 
clause cvoroyet With pia dcabhKn 
preceding. 

“These are the two covenants ; 
the one gendering into bondage 
which is Hagar (for mount Sinai 
is in the land Hagar), and an- 
swering to Jerusalem that now 
is.” dovAever yap —for the point 
of the comparison is, she and her 
descendants are slaves. 

26. Here St. Paul drops the 
figure and compares the heavenly 
Jerusalem with the Jerusalem 
that now is. What we expect 
to follow is—‘“But the other co- 
venant is Sarah the free woman, 
whose children are free.” In- 
stead of this, the Apostle only 
works out the idea of freedom as 
opposed to bondage. 

The same image occurs in 
Rev. xxi. 2.—“ The holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, descending out 
of heaven like a bride adorned 


® And is, 


for her husband;” and in Heb. 
xii. 22.—“Ye have come near 
to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem.” Like all similar images, 
it is taken in a more or less 
spiritual sense, according to the 
spirituality of those who make use 
of, or receive it. That it is a 
city of freedom, neither in bond- 
age to the Romans, nor in bond- 
age to the law of Moses, is the 
manner in which the Apostle 
pictures it. Compare also, Phil. 
iii. 20, iyeOv yap ro qwoXlrevpa Ev 
ovpay@. 

[wavrwy] fpoev.| mavrwy is 
an ancient various reading, oc- 
curring in Cod. A. and in Ire- 
nus. 

27. Isa. liv. 1. from the LXX. 
The Apostle applies these words 
to Sarah, and through her to 
the Christian Church, which has 
been called in the previous verse, 
“the mother of us all.” 

drt mova ra réxva.| Because 
the wife who-is deserted hath 
many more children than she who 
has the husband. 

Compare for a trace of the 
same thought, Rom. iv. 19., Heb. 
vi. 11. 
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1 qucis . 2. Comer. 

28. Now you, brethren, as 
Isaac was, are children of the 
promise. Above St. Paul had 
linked together the Gospel and 
the promise to the exclusion of 
the law. Here he repeats the 
same “in a figure.” 

29. The figure is carried on a 
step further. It has been already 
established that the believer is 
represented by Isaac, the ad- 
herent of the law by Ishmael. 
But in the Old Testament, Gen. 
xxi. 9., it was or seemed to be 
recorded that Ishmael mocked 
Isaac, which suggests to the Apo- 
stle the thought of a further 
resemblance to the case of the 
Christian Church. All its per- 
secution came originally from 
those who were the children 
according to the flesh; either 
stirring up the Gentiles against 
them, or as St. Paul felt in the 
case of the Galatian Church (v. 
11. ré Ere dudKopa; “Why do 
I yet suffer persecution ?”), per- 
secuting by false teachers, who 
were really Jews, and pretended 
to be Christians, and sometimes 
“said they were Jews, and were 
not.” 

Some degree of confusion is 
observable in the image, that is 
to say, Hagar and Ishmael both 
equally represent the law, and 
Sarah and Isaac the Gospel. 


2 KAnpovouhon. 


3 Yon, 


30. The image expressed St. 
Paul’s feelings in another point. 
The Scripture said — “Cast forth 
the bondwoman and her son, for 
the son of the bondwoman shall 
not inherit with the son of the 
free woman.” St. Paul also knew 
that the law and the Gospel could 
not exist together. It was the 
appointment of God that, sooner 
or later, the one should drive out 
the other. | 

The stories of the Rabbis have 
enlarged on the simple statement 
of the book of Genesis that Sarah 
saw Ishmael “ playing,” with her 
son Isaac,—the word for which 
neither in the Hebrew nor the 
LXX. admits the sense of mock- 
ing. ‘They narrate how Isaac and 
Ishmael had a strife respecting 
the right of the first-born, and 


how, as they were in the field to-— 


gether, Ishmael pursued Isaac 
with his arrows, &c. Such tales 
the Apostle may have had in his 
mind when he used the words 
édiwkev TOY Kara TvEvpa, Opposed 
in this passage to kara odpka, 
which is our chief means of fix- 
ing its meaning. Ishmael is 
called the child according to the 
flesh, because born of the bond- 
woman in the natural way ; Isaac 
is said to be the offspring accord- 
ing to the Spirit, because sprung 
supernaturally “from one as good 
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than she which hath an husband. But ye’, brethren, as 
Isaac was, are the children of promise. But as then he 
that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Nevertheless 
what saith the Scripture ? Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with the son of the freewoman. Wherefore?, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free. 


1 Now we. 


as dead,”—the heir of the pro- 
mises, in whose person the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit is anticipated. 

31. dd.] The MSS. vary be- 
tween dpa, dpade, dpa ody, dd 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, jpeic 
dé. The reading dpa reminds us 
of the conclusion of chap. vii. of 
the Romans, which, like the con- 
clusion of the present passage, 
appears out of place. Through- 
out the whole comparison, the 
Apostle has assumed that we are 
not the children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free; and 
the further inference has been 
drawn, that the bondwoman is to 
be cast forth. It seems too late 
to say, “ therefore, brethren,” and 
so on. It may be urged in an- 
swer, that we cannot argue 
against the repetition of conclu- 
sions, or, indeed, respecting the 
order of thought at all, in a style 
which is so unequal as that of St. 
Paul. 

Whether we read apa or dw, 
the sense would be better given 
by commencing a new paragraph 
or chapter from these words, to 
note that they are not so much an 
inference from the preceding, as 
a practical application of them. 
“Wherefore, brethren, we are 
not the children of the bond, but 


? So then. 


of the free.” Christ made us free, 
stand therefore ; or, according to 
the received reading. “Stand 
fast in the liberty with which 
Christ made us free.” 

So in language old yet new, 
“in the oldness of the letter 
itself,” the Apostle tells of the 
freedom of the Gospel. The child 
of promise is the figure of the 
kingdom of heaven which is per- 
secuted on earth, yet in the 
highest sense free, and the mo- 
ther of all mankind. The perse- 
cutor is the fleshly heir, the image 
of the covenant of mount Sinai, 
who is now cast out and not 
suffered to inherit with the child 
of promise. The law and the 
Gospel cannot dwell together ; 
the Gospel must drive out the 
law. 

Such a tale in that age and 
country, finding its way to the 
minds of men, gave them a type 
or symbol, a form of truth and 
knowledge in which they received 
a principle not otherwise easy 
for them to grasp ; it might be 
compared to an earthen vessel, in 
which the water of life was raised 
to the lips. He who objects to 
the tale as a mere illustration or 
application, should remember that 
such adaptations or illustrations 
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have ever been the mode in which 
the past has been interpreted by 
the present ; broken to pieces and 
put together again ; a new tem- 
ple built out of the old stones 
—a new life given to the dry 
bones. Great as has been the 
influence of the wisdom of former 
ages, that influence has arisen 
much more from the idea which 
posterity have attributed to it, or 
extracted from it, than from what 
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the critic of modern days now 
perceives to have been the origi- 
nal meaning of the poet or philo- 
sopher. And it is singular, yet 
true, and a sort of economy in 
the education of the human race, 
that these new applications of the 
sayings of those of old time have 
derived a part of their authority 
by an illusion, from the names of 
those whose meaning they ne 
longer convey. 


ee 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. 


Otdare St Bri BV aobdvemay Tis capKds ednyyeAccdunv Suiv tb mpdtepov, Kal Tov 
meipacuov iuav ev TH capkt pou" ovk eLovdervhoare ovdt ekerricarte, GAAG ws Uyye- 
Aov Seod eSdtacGé we, ds xpiordv *"Incody.—Gal. iv. 13, 14. 


Tue narrative of the Gospel gives no full or perfect likeness of the 
character of the Apostles. Human beings do not admit of being 
constructed out of a single feature, nor is imagination able to supply 
details which are really wanting. St. Peter and St.John, the two 
Apostles whose names are most prominent in the Gospels and early 
portion of the Acts, both seem to unite two extremes in the same 
person; the character of St. John combining gentleness with vehe- 
mence, almost with fierceness; while in St. Peter we trace rashness 
and timidity at once, the spirit of freedom at one period of his life, 
and of narrowness and exclusiveness at another. He is the first to 
confess, and the first to deny Christ. Himself the captain of the 
Apostles, and yet wanting in the qualities necessary to constitute a 
leader. Such extremes may easily meet in the same person; but we 
do not possess sufficient knowledge to say how they were really 
reconciled. Each of the twelve Apostles grew up to the fulness of 
the stature of the perfect man. Even those who to us are little 
more than names, had individual features as lively as our own con- 
temporaries. But the mention of their sayings or acts on four or 
five occasions while they followed the footsteps of the Lord on earth, 
and then on two or three occasions .soon after He was taken from 
them, then once again at an interval of twelve or fourteen years, is not 
sufficient to enable us to judge of their whole character. We may 
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distinguish Peter from John, or James from either; but we cannot 
set them up as a study to be compared with each other. 

More features appear of the character of St. Paul, yet not sufficient 
to give a perfect picture. We should lose the individuality which 
we have, by seeking to idealise and generalise from some more com- 
mon type of Christian life. It has not been unusual to describe 
St. Paul as a man of resolute will, of untiring energy, of logical 
mind, of classic taste. He has been contrasted with the twelve as 
the educated with the uneducated, the student of Hebrew and Greek 
learning, brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, with the 
fishermen of Galilee “mending their nets” by the lake. Powers of 
government have been attributed to him such as were required, and 
in some instances possessed, by the great leaders of the Church in 
later ages. He is imagined to have spoken with an accuracy hardly 
to be found in the systems of philosophers. Not of such an one 
would the Apostle himself “have gloried;” he would not have 
understood the praises of his commentators. It was not the wisdom 
of this world which he spoke, but “the hidden wisdom of God in a 
mystery.” All his life long he felt himself to be one “ whose strength 
was perfected in weakness ;” he was aware of the impression of feeble- 
ness which his own appearance and discourse made upon his con- 
verts; who was sometimes in weakness and fear and trembling before 
them, “ having the sentence of death in himself,” and at other times 
“in power and the Holy Ghost and in much assurance ;” and so far 
from having one unchanging purpose or insight, that though deter- 
mined to know one thing only, “Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” 
yet in his manner of teaching he wavers between opposite views or 
precepts in successive verses. He is ever feeling, if haply he may 
find them, after the hearts of men. He is carried away by sympathy, 
at times even for his opponents. He is struggling to describe what 
is in process of revelation to him. ‘ Rude in speech but not in 
knowledge,” as he himself says. The life of the Greek language had 
passed away, and it must have been a matter of effort for him to 
write in a foreign tongue, perhaps even to write at all; yet he puts 
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together words in his own characteristic way which are full of mean- 
ing, though often scattered in confusion over the page. He occasion 
ally lights also on the happiest expressions, stamping old phrases in 
a new mould, and bringing forth the new out of the treasury of 
the old. Such are some of the individual traits which he has left 
in his Epistles; they are traits far more interesting and more like 
himself than any general image of heroism, or knowledge, or power, 
or goodness. Whatever other impression he might have made upon 
us, could we have seen him face to face, there can be little doubt 
that he would have left the impression of what was remarkable and 
uncommon. 

There are questions which it is interesting to suggest, even when 


_ they can never receive a perfect and satisfactory answer. One of 


these questions may be asked respecting St. Paul :—“ What was the 
relation in which his former life stood to the great fact of his con- 
version?” He himself, in looking back upon the times in which he 
persecuted the Church of God, thought of them chiefly as an in- 
creasing evidence of the mercy of God, which was afterwards 
extended to him. It seemed so strange to have been what he had 
been, and to be what he was. Nor does our own conception of him, 
in relation to his former self, commonly reach beyond this contrast 
of the old and new man; the persecutor and the preacher of the 
Gospel; the young man at whose feet the witnesses against Stephen 
laid down their clothes, and the same Paul disputing against the 
Grecians, full of visions and revelations of the Lord, on whom in 
later life came daily the care of all the Churches. 

Yet we cannot but admit also the possibility, or rather the pro- 


bable truth of another point of view. It is not unlikely that the 


struggle which he describes in the seventh chapter of the Romans is 
the picture of his own heart in the days when he “verily thought 
that he ought to do many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth ;” 
the impression of that earlier state, perhaps the image of the martyr 
Stephen (Acts, xxii. 20.), may have remained with him in after years. 
For men seem to carry about with them the elements of their former 
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lives; the character or nature which they once were, the circumstance 
which became a part of them, is not wholly abolished or done away; 
it remains, “even in the regenerate,” as a sort of insoluble mass or 
incumbrance which prevents their freedom of action ; in very few, or 
rather in none, can the old habit have perfect flexure to its new use. 
Everywhere, in the case of our acquaintance, who may have passed 
through great changes of opinion or conduct, we see from time to time 
the old nature which is underneath occasionally coming to the surface. 
Nor is it irreverent to attribute such remembrances of a former self 
even to inspired persons. If there were any among the contemporaries 
of St. Paul who had known him in youth and in age, they would have 
seen similarities which escape us in the character of the Apostle at 
different periods of his life. The zealot against the Gospel might 
have seemed to them transfigured into the opponent of the law; they 
would have found something in common in the Pharisee of the Pha- 
risees, and the man who had a vow on his last journey to Jerusalem; 
they would perhaps have observed arguments, or quotations, or modes 
of speech in his writings which had been familiar to them and him 
in the school of Gamaliel. And when they heard of his conversion, 
they might have remarked that to one of his temperament only could 
such an event have happened, and would have noted many superficial 
resemblances which showed him to be the same man, while the great 
inward change which had overspread the world was hid from their 
eyes. 

The gifts of God to man have ever some reference to natural 
disposition. He who becomes the servant of God does not thereby 
cease to be himself. Often the transition is greater in appearance 
than in reality, from the suddenness of its manifestation. There is 
a kind of rebellion against self and nature and God, which, through 
the mercy of God to the soul, seems almost necessarily to lead to re- 
action. Persons have been worse than their fellow-men in outward 
appearance, and yet there was within them the spirit of a child wait- 
ing to return home to their father’s house. A change passes upon 
them which we may figure to ourselves, not only as the new man 
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taking the place of the old, but as the inner man taking the place of 
the outer. So complex is human nature, that the very opposite to 
what we are has often an inexpressible power over us. Contrast is 
not only a law of association ; it is also a principle of action. Many 
run from one extreme to another, from licentiousness to the ecstasy 
of religious feeling, from religious feeling back to licentiousness, not 
without a “ fearful looking for of judgment.” If we could trace the 
hidden workings of good and evil, they would appear far less sur- 
prising and more natural than as they are seen by the outward eye. 
Our spiritual nature is without spring or chasm, but it has a certain 
play or freedom which leads very often to consequences the opposite 
of what we expect. It seems in some instances as if the same reli- 
gious education had tended to contrary results; in one case to a 
devout life, in another to a reaction against it; sometimes to one 
form of faith, at other times to another. Many parents have wept to 
see the early religious training of their children draw them, by a kind 
of repulsion, to a communion or mode of opinion which is the extreme 
opposite of that in which they have been brought up. Let them have 
peace in the thought that it was not always in their power to fulfil the 
duty in which they seem to themselves to have failed. These latter 
reflections have but a remote bearing on the character of St. Paul; 
but they serve to make us think that all spiritual influences, however 
antagonistic they may appear, have more in common with each other 
than they have with the temper of the world; and that it is easier 
to pass from one form of faith to another than from leading the life 
of all men to either. There is more in common between those who 
anathematise each other than between either and the spirit of tolera- 
tion which characterises the ordinary dealings of man and man, or 
much more the spirit of Christ, for whom they are alike contending. 

Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in concluding, that those who 
have undergone great religious changes have been of a fervid ima- 
ginative cast of mind; looking for more in this world than it was 
capable of yielding ; easily touched by the remembrance of the past, 
or inspired by some ideal of the future. When with this has been 
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combined a zeal for the good of their fellow-men, they have become 
the heralds and champions of the religious movements of the world. 
The change has begun within, but has overflowed without them. 
“When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” is the order of 
nature and of grace. In secret they brood over their own state; 
weary and profitless their soul fainteth within them. The religion 
they profess is a religion not of life to them, but of death; they lose 
their interest in the world, and are cut off from the communion of 
their fellow-creatures. While they are musing, the fire kindles, and 
at the last—“ they speak with their tongue.” Then pours forth irre- 
pressibly the pent-up stream—‘“ unto all and upon all” their fellow- 
men; the intense flame of inward enthusiasm warms and lights up the 
world. First they are the evidence to others; then, again, others are 
the evidence to them. All religious leaders cannot be reduced to a 
single type of character; yet in all, perhaps, two characteristics may 
be observed ; the first, great self-reflection ; the second, intense sym- 
pathy with other men. They are not the creatures of habit or of 
circumstances, leading a blind life, unconscious of what they are; 
their whole effort is to realise their inward nature, and to make it 
palpable and visible to their fellows. Unlike other men who are 
confined to the circle of themselves or of their family, their affections 
are never straitened ; they embrace with their love all men who 
are like-minded with them, almost all men too who are unlike them, 
in the hope that they may become like. 

Such men have generally appeared at favourable conjunctures of 
circumstances, when the old was about to vanish away, and the new 
to appear. The world has yearned towards them, and they towards 
the world. They have uttered what all men were feeling; they 
have interpreted the age to itself. But for the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, they might have been stranded on the solitary shore, they 
might have died without a follower or convert. But when the world 
has needed them, and God has intended them for the world, they are 
endued with power from on high; they use all other men as their 
instruments, uniting them to themselves. 
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Often such men have been brought up in the faith which they 
afterwards oppose, and a part of their power has consisted in 
their acquaintance with the enemy. They see other men, like 
themselves formerly, wandering out of the way in the idol’s temple, 
amid a burdensome ceremonial, with prayers and sacrifices unable to 
free the soul. They lead them by the way themselves came to the 
home of Christ. Sometimes they represent the new as the truth of 
the old; at other times as contrasted with it, as life and death, as 
good and evil, as Christ and anti-Christ. They relax the force of 
habit, they melt the pride and fanaticism of the soul. They suggest 
to others their own doubts, they inspire them with their own hopes, 
they supply their own motives, they draw men to them with cords 
of sympathy and bonds of love; they themselves seem a sufficient 
stay to support the world. Such was Luther at the Reformation ; 
such, in a higher sense, was the Apostle St. Paul. 

There have been heroes in the world, and there have been prophets 
in the world. ‘The first may be divided into two classes; either they 
have been men of strong will and character, or of great power and 
range of intellect; in a few instances, combining both. They have 
been the natural leaders of mankind, compelling others by their 
acknowledged superiority as rulers and generals; or in the paths of 
science and philosophy, drawing the world after them by a yet more 
inevitable necessity. The prophet belongs to another order of beings: 
he does not master his thoughts; they carry him away. He does 
not see clearly into the laws of this world or the affairs of this world, 

but has a light beyond, which reveals them partially in their relation 
to another. Often he seems to be at once both the weakest and 
the strongest of men; the first to yield to his own impulses, the 
mightiest to arouse them in others. Calmness, or reason, or philo- 
sophy are not the words which describe the appeals which he makes 
to the hearts of men. He sways them to and fro rather than governs 
or controls them. He is a poet, and more than a poet, the inspired 
teacher of mankind ; but the intellectual gifts which he possesses 
are independent of knowledge, or learning, or capacity; what they 
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‘are much more akin to is the fire and subtlety of genius. He, too, 
for a time, has ruled kingdoms and even led armies; “an Apostle, 
not of man, nor by men;” acting, not by authority or commission of 
any prince, but by an immediate inspiration from on high, communi- 
cating itself to the hearts of men. 

Saul of Tarsus is called an Apostle rather than a prophet, because 
Hebrew prophecy belongs to an age of the world before Christianity. 
Now that in the Gospel that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part is done away. Yet, in a secondary sense, the Apostle St. 
Paul is also “among the prophets.” He, too, has “visions and 
revelations of the Lord,” though he has not written them down “for 
our instruction,” in which he would fain glory because they are not 
his own. Even to the outward eye he has the signs of a prophet. 
There isin him the same emotion, the same sympathy, the same 
“strength made perfect in weakness,” the same absence of human 
knowledge, the same subtlety in the use of language, the same 
singleness in the delivery of his message. He speaks more as a 
man, and less immediately under the impulse of the Spirit of God; 
more to individuals, and less to the nation at large; he is less of a 
poet, and more of a teacher or preacher. But these differences do 
not interfere with the general resemblance. Like Isaiah, he bids us 
look to “the man of sorrows;” like Ezekiel, he arouses men to a 
truer sense of the ways of God in his dealings with them; like 
Jeremiah, he mourns over his countrymen; like all the prophets 
who have ever been, he is lifted above this world, and is “in the 
Spirit at the day of the Lord.” (Rey. i. 10.) 

Reflections of this kind are suggested by the absence of materials 
such as throw any light on the early life of St. Paul. All that we 
know of him before his conversion is summed up in two facts, “that 
the witnesses laid down their clothes with a young man whose name 
was Saul,” and that he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of 
the few Rabbinical teachers of Greek learning in the city of Jerusa- 
lem. We cannot venture to assign to him either the “choleric” or 
the “melancholic” temperament. [Tholuck.] We are unable to 
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determine what were his natural gifts or capacities; or how far, as 
we often observe to be the case, the gifts which he had were called 
out by the mission on which he was sent, or the theatre on which he 
felt himself placed “a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.” 
Far more interesting is it to trace the simple feelings with which he 
himself regarded his former life. “Last of all he was seen of me 
also, who am the least of the Apostles, that am not worthy to be 
called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.” Yet 
there was a sense also that he was excusable, and that this was the 
reason why the mercy of God extended itself to him. “Yet I 
obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” And in one 


_ passage he dwells on the fact, not only that he had been an 


Israelite, but more, that after the strictest sect of the Jews’ 
religion he lived a Pharisee, as though that were an evidence to 
himself, and should be so to others, that no human power could 
have changed him ; that he was no half Jew, who had never pro- 
perly known what the law was, but one who had both known and 
strictly practised it. 

We are apt to judge extraordinary men by our own standard; - 
that is to say, we often suppose them to possess, in an extraordinary 
degree, those qualities which we are conscious of in ourselves or 
others. ‘This is the easiest way of conceiving their characters, but 
not the truest. ‘They differ in kind rather than in degree. Even to 
understand them truly seems to require a power analogous to their 
own. Their natures are more subtle, and yet more simple, than we 
readily imagine. No one can read the ninth chapter of the First, or 
the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, without feeling how different the Apostle St. Paul must 
have been from good men among ourselves. We marvel how such 
various traits of character come together in the same individual. He 
who was “full of visions and revelations of the Lord,” who spake 
with tongues more than they all, was not “mad, but uttered the 
words of truth and soberness.” He who was the most enthusiastic 
of all men, was also the most prudent; the Apostle of freedom, and 
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yet the most moderate. He who was the strongest and most 
enlightened of all men, was also (would he have himself refrained 
from saying ?) at times the weakest; on whom there came the care 


of all the Churches, yet seeming also to lose the power of acting in. 


the absence of human sympathy. 

Qualities so like and unlike are hard to reconcile; perhaps they 
have never been united in the same degree in any other human 
being. The contradiction in part arises not only from the Apostle 
being an extraordinary man, but from his being a man like ourselves 
in an extraordinary state. Creation was not to him that fixed order 
of things which it is to us; rather it was an atmosphere of evil 
just broken by the light beyond. To us the repose of the scene 
around contrasts with the turmoil of man’s own spirit; to the Apostle 
peace was to be sought only from within, half hidden even from the 
inner man. There was a veil upon the heart itself which had to be 
removed. He himself seemed to fall asunder at times into two 
parts, the flesh and the spirit; and the world to be divided into two 
hemispheres, the one of the rulers of darkness, the other bright with 
that inward presence which should one day be revealed. In this 
twilight he lived. What to us is far off both in time and place, if 
such an expression may be allowed, to him was near and present, 
separated by a thin film from the world we see, ever ready to break 
forth and gather into itself the frame of nature. That sense of the 
invisible which to most men it is so difficult to impart, was like a 
second nature to St. Paul. He walked by faith, and not by sight; 
what was strange to him was the life he now led; which in his own 
often repeated language was death rather than life, the place of 
shadows and not of realities. ‘The Greek philosophers spoke of a 
world of phenomena, of true being, of knowledge and opinion; and 


we know that what they meant by these distinctions is something — 


different from the tenets of any philosophical school of the present 
day. But not less different is what St. Paul meant by the life 
hidden with Christ and God, the communion of the Spirit, the pos- 
session of the mind of Christ; only that this was not a mere 
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difference of speculation, but of practice also. Could any one say 
now,—“ the life” not that I live, but that “Christ liveth in me”? 
Such language with St. Paul is no mere phraseology, such as is 
repeated from habit in prayers, but the original consciousness of the 
Apostle respecting his own state. Self is banished from him, and 
has no more place in him, as he goes on his way to fulfil the work 
of Christ. No figure is too strong to express his humiliation in 
himself, or his exaltation in Christ. 

Could we expect this to be otherwise when we think of the 
manner of his conversion? Could he have looked upon the world 


with the same eyes that we do, or heard its many voices with the 


same ears, who had been caught up into the seventh heaven, 


whether in the body or out of the body he could not tell? (2 Cor. 
xii. 1-5.) Must not his life have seemed to him a revelation, an 
inspiration, an ecstasy? Once and again he had seen the face of 
Christ, and heard Him-speak from heaven. All that followed in 
the Apostle’s history was the continuation of that first wonder, a 
stream of light flowing from it, “planting eyes” in his soul, trans- 
figuring him “from glory to glory,” clothing him with the elect “in 
the exceeding glory.” 

Yet this glory was not that of the princes of this world, “who 
come to nought ;” it is another image which he gives us of himself; 
—not the figure on Mars’ hill, in the cartoons of Raphael, nor the 
orator with noble mien and eloquent gesture before Festus and 
Agrippa; but the image of one lowly and cast down, whose “bodily 
presence was weak, and speech contemptible ;” of one who must 
have appeared to the rest of mankind like a visionary, pierced by 
the thorn in the flesh, “ waiting for the redemption of the body.” 
The saints of the middle ages are in many respects unlike St. Paul, 
and yet many of them bear a far closer resemblance to-him than is 
to be found in Luther and the Reformers. The points of resem- 
blance which we seem to see in them, are the same withdrawal from 
the things of earth, the same ecstasy, the same consciousness of the 
person of Christ. Who would describe Luther by the words “ cruci- 
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fied with Christ?” It is in another manner that the Reformer was 
called upon to war, with weapons earthly as well as spiritual, with a 
strong right hand and a mighty arm. 

There have been those who, although deformed by nature, have 
worn the expression of a calm and heavenly beauty; in whom the 
flashing eye has attested the presence of thought in the poor withered 
and palsied frame. There have been others again, who have passed 
the greater part of their lives in extreme bodily suffering, who have, 
nevertheless, directed states or led armies, the keenness of whose 
intellect has not been dulled nor their natural force of mind abated. 
There have been those also on whose faces men have gazed “as 
upon the face of an angel,” while they pierced or stoned them. Of 
such an one, perhaps, the Apostle himself might have gloried; not 
of those whom men term great.or noble. He who felt the whole 
creation groaning and travailing together until now was not like the 
Greek drinking in the life of nature at every pore. He who through 
Christ was “ crucified to the world, and the world to him,” was not — 
in harmony with nature, nor nature with him. The manly form, the 
erect step, the fulness of life and beauty, could not have gone along 
with such a consciousness as this, any more than the taste for litera- 
ture and art could have consisted with the thought, “ not many wise, 
not many learned, not many mighty.” Instead of these we have the 
visage marred more than the sons of men, “ the cross of Christ which 
was to the Greeks foolishness,” the thorn in the flesh, the marks in 
the body of the Lord Jesus, 

Often the Apostle St. Paul has been described as a person the 
furthest removed from enthusiasm; incapable of spiritual illusion; 
by his natural temperament averse to credulity or superstition. By 
such considerations as these a celebrated author confesses himself to 
have been converted to the belief in Christianity. And yet, if it is 
intended to reduce St. Paul to the type of what is termed “ good 
sense” in the present day, it must be admitted that the view which 
thus describes him is but partially true. Far nearer the truth is that 
other quaint notion of a modern writer, “that St. Paul was the finest 
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gentleman that ever lived ;” for no man had nobler forms of cour- 
tesy or a deeper regard for the feelings of others. But “good sense” 
is a term not well adapted to express either the individual or the 
age and country in which he lived. He who wrought miracles, who 
had handkerchiefs carried to him from the sick, who spake with 
tongues more than they all, who lived amid visions and revelations 
of the Lord, who did not appeal to the Gospel as a thing long settled, 
but himself saw the process of revelation actually going on before 
his eyes, and communicated it to his fellow-men, could never have 
been such an one as ourselves. Nor can we pretend to estimate 
whether, in the modern sense of the term, he was capable of weigh- | 
ing evidence, or how far he would have attempted to sever between 
the workings of his own mind and the Spirit which was imparted 
to him. . 

What has given rise to this conception of the Apostle’s character 
has been the circumstance, that with what the world terms mysticism 
and enthusiasm are united a singular prudence and moderation, and 
a perfect humanity, searching the feelings and knowing the hearts of 
allmen. “I became all things to all men that I might win some ;” 
not only, we may believe, as a sort of accommodation, but as the 
expression of the natural compassion and love which he felt for 
them. There is no reason to suppose that the Apostle took any 
interest in the daily life of men, in the great events which were 
befalling the Roman Empire, or in the temporal fortunes of the 
Jewish people. But when they came before him as sinners, lying in 
darkness and the shadow of God’s wrath, ignorant of the mystery 
that was being revealed before their eyes, then his love was quick- 
ened for them, then they seemed to him as his kindred and brethren; 
there was no sacrifice too great for him to make; he was willing to 
die with Christ, yea, even to be accursed from Him that he might 
* save some of them.” 

Mysticism, or enthusiasm, or intense benevolence and _philan- 
thropy, seem to us, as they commonly are, at variance with worldly 
prudence and moderation. But in the Apostle these different and 
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contrasted qualities are mingled and harmonised. The mother 


watching over the life of her child, has all her faculties aroused and © 


stimulated; she knows almost by instinct how to say or do the right 
thing at the right time; she regards his faults with mingled love 


and sorrow. So, in the Apostle, we seem to trace a sort of refine- © 


ment or nicety of feeling, when he is dealing with the souls of men. 
All his knowledge of mankind shows itself for their sakes; and yet 
not that knowledge of mankind which comes from without, revealing 
itself by experience of men and manners, by taking a part in events, 
by the insensible course of years making us learn from what we 
have seen and suffered. ‘There is another experience that comes 


from within, which begins with the knowledge of self, with the © 


consciousness of our own weakness and imfirmities ; which is con- 
tinued in love to others and in works of good to them ; which grows 
by singleness and simplicity of heart. Love becomes the interpreter 
of how men think, and feel, and act; and supplies the place of, or 
passes into a worldly prudence wiser than, the prudence of this world. 
Such is the worldly prudence of St. Paul. 

Once more; there is in the Apostle, not only prudence and know- 
ledge of the human heart, but a kind of subtlety of moderation, 
which considers every conceivable case, and balances one with 
another; in the last resort giving no rule, but allowing all to be 
superseded by a more general principle. An instance of this subtle 
moderation is his determination, or rather omission to determine the 
question of meats and drinks, which he first regards as indifferent, 
secondly, as depending on men’s own conscience, and this again as 
limited by the consciences of others, and lastly resolves all these 
finer precepts into the general principle, “‘ Whatever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” The same qualification of one principle by 
another recurs again in his rules respecting marriage. First, “do 


not marry unbelievers,” and “let not the wife depart from her — 


husband.” But if you are married and the unbeliever is willing to — 


remain, then the spirit of the second precept must prevail over the 
first. Only in an extreme case, where both parties are willing to 
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dissolve the tie, the first principle in turn may again supersede the 
second. It may be said in the one case, “your children are holy ;” 
in the other, “What knowest thou, O wife, if thou shalt save thy hus- 
band?” In a similar spirit he withdraws his censure on the incestuous 
person, lest such an one, criminal as he was, should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow. There is a religious aspect of either course 
of conduct, and either may be right under given circumstances. So 
the kingdoms of this world admit of being regarded almost as the 
kingdom of God, in reference to our duties towards their rulers ; and 
yet touching the going to law before unbelievers, we are to think 
rather of that other kingdom in which we shall judge angels. 

The Gospel, it has been often remarked, lays down principles 


rather than rules. The passages in the Epistles of St. Paul which 


seem to be exceptions to this statement, are exceptions in appearance 
rather than reality. They are relative to the circumstances of those 
whom he is addressing. He who became “all things to all men,” 
would have been the last to insist on temporary regulations for his 
converts being made the rule of Christian life in all ages. His 
manner of Church government is so unlike a rule or law, that we 
can hardly imagine how the Apostle, if he could return to earth, 
would combine the freedom of the Gospel with the requirements of 
Christianity as an established institution. He is not a bishop 


‘ administering a regular system, but a person dealing immediately 


with other persons out of the fulness of his own mind and nature. 
His writings are like spoken words, temporary, occasional, adapted 
to other men’s thoughts and feelings, yet not without an eternal 
meaning. In sending his instructions to the Churches he is ever 
with them, and seems to follow in his mind’s eye their working and 
effect ; whither his Epistles go he goes in thought, absent, in his 
own language, “in the body, but present in spirit.” What he says 
to the Churches, he seems to make them say: what he directs them 
to do, they are to do in that common spirit in which they are united 


with him; if they live he lives; time and distance never snap the 


_ cord of sympathy. His government of them is a sort of communion 
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with them; a receiving of their feelings and a pouring forth of his 
own: he is the heart or pulse which beats through the Christian 
world. 

And with this communion of himself and his converts, this care of 
daily life, there mingles the vision of “the great family in heaven and 
earth,” “the Church which is his body,” in which the meaner reality 
is enfolded or wrapt up, “sphered in a radiant cloud,” even in its low 
estate. The language of the Epistles often exercises an illusion on our 
minds when thinking of the primitive Church ; individuals perhaps 
there were who truly partook of that light with which the Apostle 
encircled them; there may have been those in the Churches of Corinth, 
or Ephesus, or Galatia, who were living on earth the life of heaven. 
But the ideal which fills the Apostle’s mind has not, necessarily, a 
corresponding fact in the actual state of his converts. The beloved 
family of the Apostle, the Church of which such “glorious things 
are told,” is often in tumult and disorder. His love is constantly a 
source of pain to him: he watches over them “with a godly 
jealousy,” and finds them “affecting others rather than himself.” 
They are always liable to be “spoiled” by some vanity of phi- 
losophy, some remembrance of Judaism, which, like an epidemic, 
carries off whole Churches at once, and seems to exercise a fatal 
power over them. He is a father harrowed and agonised in his 
feelings; he loves more and suffers more than other men; he will 
not think, he cannot help thinking, of the ingratitude and insolence 
of his children ; he tries to believe, he is persuaded, that all is well; 
he denounces, he forgives; he defends himself, he is ashamed of 
defending himself; he is the herald of his own deeds when others 
neglect or injure him; he is ashamed of this too, and retires into 
himself, to be at peace with Christ and God. So we seem to read 
the course of the Apostle’s thoughts in more than one passage of his 
writings, beginning with the heavenly ideal, and descending to the 
painful realities of actual life, especially at the close of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians,—altogether, perhaps, the most character- 

‘istic picture of the Apostle’s mind; and in the last words to the 
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Galatians, “ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

Great men (those, at least, who present to us the type of earthly 
greatness) are sometimes said to possess the power of command, but not 


the power of entering into the feelings of others. They have no fear 


_of their fellows, they are not affected by their opinions or prejudices, 


but neither are they always capable of immediately impressing them, 
or of perceiving the impression which their words or actions make 
upon them. Often they live in a kind of solitude on which other 
men do not venture to intrude; putting forth their strength on 


particular occasions, careless or abstracted about the daily concerns 


of life. Such was not the greatness of the Apostle St. Paul; not 


only in the sense in which he says that “he could do all things 
through Christ,” but in a more earthly and human one, was it true, 
that his strength was his weakness and his weakness his strength. 
His dependence on others was also the source of his influence over 
them. His natural character was the type of that communion of the 
Spirit which he preached; the meanness of appearance which he 
attributes to himself, the image of that contrast which the Gospel 
presents to human greatness. Glorying and humiliation; life and 
death ; a vision of angels strengthening him, the “ thorn in the flesh” 
rebuking him ; the greatest tenderness, not without sternness ; sorrows 
above measure, consolations above measure; are some of the contra- 
dictions which were reconciled in the same man. It is not a long 
life of ministerial success on which he is looking back a little before 
his death, where he says, “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.” These words are sadly 
illustrated by another verse of the same Epistle, “ This thou knowest, 
that all they which are in Asia be turned away from me.” (2 Tim. 
i. 15.) So when the contrast was at its height, he passed away, 
rejoicing in persecution also, and “ filling up that which was behind 
of the afflictions of Christ for his body’s sake.” Many, if not most, 
of his followers had forsaken him, and there is no certain memorial of 
the manner of his death. Let us look once more a little closer at that 
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“visage marred ” in his Master's service, as it appeared about three 
years before on a well known scene. A poor aged man, worn by 
some bodily or mental disorder, who had been often scourged, and 
bore on his face the traces of indignity and sorrow in every form— 
such an one, led out of prison between Roman soldiers, probably at 
times faltering in his utterance, the creature, as he seemed to specta- 
tors, of nervous sensibility; yearning, almost with a sort of fondness, 
to save the souls of those whom he saw around him*,—spoke a few 
eloquent words in the cause of Christian truth, at which kings were 
awed, telling the tale of his own conversion with such simple pathos, 
that after ages have hardly heard the like. 

Such is the image, not which Christian art has delighted to con- 
secrate, but which the Apostle has left in his own writings of 
himself; an image of true wisdom, and nobleness, and affection, but 
of a wisdom unlike the wisdom of this world; of a nobleness which 
must not be transformed into that of the heroes of the world; an 
affection which seemed to be as strong and as individual towards 
all mankind, as other men are capable of feeling towards a single 


person, 


“ The Thorn in the Flesh.” 


“Tt seems that as he entered into manhood, he had to fight a hard 
battle with his animal passions. On one side temptation assailed 
him powerfully, and on the other his ardent love for all that was 
good and noble held him back from the paths of vice. He was 
accustomed to rise from his bed at the earliest dawn, and kneeling 
before the altar, pray there to God for help and strength. He 
implored that a check might be given to these desires, that some 
affliction might be sent him to keep him always armed against 
temptation, and that the spirit might be enabled to master the weak- 
ness of the body. Heaven granted his prayer, and sent this sickness 


* Gal. ii. 20., iv. 14., vi. 17.; 1 Cor. xv. 82.; 2 Cor. i. 9., vi. 12., x. 10., 
xi, 23—27., xii. 7—10.; Phil. ver. 9. 
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to him, which Asser describes as a kind of fit. For many years he 
suffered excruciating pain from it, so that he often despaired of his 
own life. One day, whilst hunting in Cornwall, he alighted at the 
chapel of St. Guerir, in the solitude of a rocky valley, where St. 
Neot afterwards took refuge and died. The prince, who from a 
child loved to visit all sacred places, prostrated himself before the 
altar in silent prayer to God for mercy. He had long been oppressed 
by a dread of being unfitted for his royal office by his bodily infirmi- 
ties, or of becoming an object of contempt in the eyes of men by 
leprosy and blindness. This fear now inspired him to implore 
deliverance from such misery ; he was ready to bear any less severe, 
-nay any other trial, so that he might be enabled to fulfil his appointed 
duties. Not long after his return from that hunting expedition, an 
answer was vouchsafed to his fervent prayer, and the malady 
departed from him. 

“And now at the moment of his marriage, when the wedding 
guests were feasting and rejoicing in the banquet-hall, that other 
trial came for which he had prayed. Anguish and trembling sud- 
denly took hold upon him, and from that time to the date when 
Asser wrote, and indeed during his whole life, he was never secure 
from an attack of this disease. There were seasons when it seemed 
to incapacitate him for the discharge of any duty temporal or 
spiritual, but an interval of ease, though it lasted only a night, or a 
day, or even an hour, would always re-establish his powers. In 
spite of these bodily afflictions, which probably were of an epileptic 
nature, the inflexible strength of his will enabled him to rise above 
the heaviest cares that were ever laid on a sovereign.” — Pauli’s 
Life of Alfred. 

This is a remarkable parallel. The words of Luther should be 
added: “Ah! no, dear Paul, it was not that manner of temptation 
that troubled thee.” 
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CHAP. V. VI. 


In the Third Section of the Epistle the Apostle proceeds to the 
application of the argument which has gone before: —“Ye are 
not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free; with that free- 
dom Christ has made you free; stand, therefore, and be not again 
entangled in the yoke of bondage to the law.” This is enforced by 
a personal appeal, in which the Apostle sets forth with great earnest- 
ness the contrariety of the law and Christ. He who receives the 
seal of the law is involved in all its obligations. He is not half Jew 
and half believer in Christ, but wholly a Jew and no longer a believer. 
The law and Christ (like the law and the promise) are exclusive of 
each other. For the life of the Spirit, which is in Christ, has 
nothing to do with circumcision or uncircumcision ; it is different in 
kind from either (1—6.). 

The latter portion of nearly all the Epistles of St. Paul is remark- 
able for abruptness of style, The Apostle passes from one subject 
to another, dropping the intervening links by which they are asso- 
ciated in his own mind. New thoughts are suddenly introduced ; 
old ones unexpectedly come back again. His manner is that of a 
person speaking rather than writing; he is full of animation, saying 
what occurs to him without always expressing the point which he 
intends. In the verses that follow (7—13.), contrary emotions draw 
him different ways; and he seems almost to lose the power of 
arranging his words, There was a time, he would say, when you 
promised well; who has persuaded you to rebel? This persuasion 
is not of God; it Ys a delusion of the enemy. The error of a few 
leavens the mass. Looking forward in faith, I perceive that ye will 
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hereafter be of one mind, and that the troublers of the Church shall 
themselves be the sufferers. And yet, brethren, when I think of 
their strange and inconsistent charges against myself, I cannot but 
feel indignant. Is it likely that they would persecute me if I still 


preached circumcision? And then, with a momentary feeling of 


. disgust at the whole subject, he adds in irony :— Would that they 


would make themselves eunuchs who trouble you! That would 


indeed cut off the matter in dispute. 

For the Divine call which you received is very different from the 
call which they teach. It was a calling unto liberty ; I do not mean 
licentiousness, but that liberty which is a service of love to one 
another. For love is the single word which fulfils the law. How 
unlike are ye to the servants of that law! the end of whose bicker- 
ings and jealousies is mutual destruction (13—15.). 

All my precepts may be summed up in one :—“ Walk in the Spirit 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.” For there are two 
ways; the way of the flesh, and the way of the Spirit: and these 
are contrary the one to the other, and their fruits are like them 
(16—24.). We who are spiritual should walk in the Spirit, humbling 
our hearts in consideration of others, forgiving their slips and 
bearing their burdens. It is mere self-deception to think ourselves 
above this. Every man who tries himself will find he has a burden 
of his own. A particular instance of this duty of mutual support 
is the duty of supporting teachers, in which, as in all other Christian 
duties, we must be single and indefatigable, ready to do good to all 
men, and especially to members of the Church (v. 24—vi. 10.). 

Look, says the Apostle, at the large and misshapen letters which 
I am tracing with mine own hand. A word more, and I have done. 
Those who would have you circumcised, act only on motives of 
expediency ; their object is to keep well with the Jewish Christians ; 
their own inconsistency in the observance of the law is a suf- 
ficient proof that they desire only to glory in you as their dis- 
ciples. But God forbid that I should glory in you, or in anything 
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but that which is at the same time the symbol of humiliation, the 
cross of Christ. The question of circumcision or uncircumcision I 
count as nothing in comparison with a change of heart. This is my 


rule. Peace be upon them who walk by it, and are “Israelites 
‘indeed.” | 4 

Reverence me henceforth; for I bear the person of Christ, and fill . 
up the measure of His sufferings. The grace of Christ be with your 
_ spirit. . i 
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V. Most of St. Paul’s Epistles 
terminate with a practical appli- 
cation. This application com- 
mences, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, with the present chap- 
ter. Yet here, too, the thread 
of doctrine reappears in y. 17, 
18., vi. 15. 

The main subject of the Epistle 
has been “the liberty of the 
Gospel.” Wo terms can be too 
strong to express its value; it is 
impossible to over estimate the 
danger of yielding the least point 
which implies or involves the 
whole. But even this first prin- 
ciple of the faith of Christ has 
an error or exaggeration which 
follows in its train; and at verse 
13. the Apostle goes on to pre- 
sent the reverse side also. Liberty 
may become the cloak of licen- 
tiousness, just as the doctrine of 
grace may lead men to continue 
in sin. Freedom from the law is 
good, but this freedom must be 
also in a higher sense a fulfil- 
ment of the law in love. That 
fulfilment of the law is given by 
the Spirit, which leads not merely 
toabarren abstraction of freedom, 
but to walking in the Spirit, and 
bringing forth the works of the 
Spirit. As in Rom. viii. 5—16., 
the Apostle draws out the nature 
of the Spirit in contrast with the 
flesh. 

1. There is great variation of 
reading in this verse. ‘The prin- 
cipal differences are those adopted 
into their respective editions by 
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Lachmann and Tischendorf :— 
Ti} édevOepiga } hae xpeoroc HAEv- 
Oépwoev oriKere, kal py TaAW Cvy@ 
dovdeiac évéxeobe. Tisch.; and rq 
éXevOepia Huadc xporoc HArevbépw- 
cev. oTHkeTe ovy Kal po) wader Cu- 
yp Sovrsiag évéxeobe. Lach.; out 
of the confusion of which the 
common reading appears to have 
arisen, which places the ovy after 
éXevOepia. Lachmann’s reading is 
the more spirited, though not 
wholly free from objections, the 
greatest being the use of the 
cognate word after 7AevBépwaer, 
without an adjective. This may 
be avoided by taking ri éXevOepig 
in close connection with the pre- 
ceding verse, “ With this liberty 
Christ made us free;” that is, 
with the liberty which belongs to 
us as the children of the free. 
orijKere ovv Kak pip TAAL, KeT. Aes 
Stand therefore, and be not again 
entangled with the yoke of bon- 
dage.| Why “again”? Because 
they had been under the law 
previously, though whether any 
of them had become proselytes, 
as we only know of their previous 
state from the allusions of the 
Epistle, is uncertain. We cannot 
suppose that either here or at 
iv. 9. (see notes) St. Paul uses 
these expressions merely from a 
warmth of temperament, which 
makes him speak from his own 
point of view rather than that of 
his converts. Modern writers 
have delighted to trace an analogy 
between the prior state of Jew 
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5 With that freedom Christ hath made us free. Stand 

_ fast therefore, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.* 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circum- 


3 cised, Christ shall profit you nothing. And* I testify 


? Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. 


and Gentile schits God who at sun- 


dry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past to the fathers 
by the prophets,” according to 
the strained interpretation which 
has been sometimes put upon 
these words: or as the same 
thought has been expressed by 
Goethe from a very different 
point of view, “The Mosaic re- 
ligion was the first of the Ethnic 
religions, but still Ethnic.” But 
there is no proof that the Apostle, 
casting his eyes over the past, 
regarded all mankind as subject 
to one prior dispensation. That 
unity is the peeuliar character- 
istic of the Gospel:—‘“ There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond 
nor free, but all one in Christ 
Jesus.” 

2. “Ide éy@ Matdoc déyw bpiv. | 


The Apostle repeats his own 


name, as an expression of earnest- 
ness. Compare 2 Cor. x. 1. airoc 
dé éy® IlavAoc rapaxado ipa, 
1 Thess. ii. 18.; Phil. ver. 19. 

Ore ay weprrépvnobe, that if ye 
be circumcised.| The Apostle 
himself was a living witness that 
it was possible for «one who was 
circumcised to be a disciple of 
Christ, and his companion Ti- 
mothy had been circumcised by 
hiscommand. Is it not extrava- 
gant, then, that he should say to 
the Galatians, “if ye be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit you no- 
thing?” At that time, under the 
particular circumstances of the 


Church, he felt the question to be 
one of life and death, of Judaism 
and of Christianity;—was the 
principle of the Gospel to be 
spiritual or carnal? was the cross 
of Christ to be hindered by ex- 
ternal obligations? The Gala- 
tians had begun with Judaism, 
but they “had gone on to per- 
fection.” Now the Judaizing 
teachers were trying to persuade 
them that this perfection was a 
narrower observance of Judaism, 
that Christianity was only circume 
cision. They were to become pro- 
selytes of righteousness, instead 
of proselytes of the gate. This 
is what the Apostle denounces as 
irreconcilable with the Gospel. 
3. papripopac oé, and I testify. | 
In the same earnest tone the 
Apostle proceeds to urge the ar- 
gument from consistency. If the 
Gentiles compel themselves “to 
live as do the Jews,” they must 
do so wholly. Circumcision was 
the sign and pledge that they 
would keep the law, not in one 
point only, but in all, It was 
the seal of another master, who 
enforced entire obedience. He 
who was circume¢ised had no 
part in Christ or Christ in him. 
Or, if we take the words more ge- 
nerally, and omit the further allu- 
sion,— the performing of a single 
point of the law implied the 
principle of obedience to the 
law, and in practice was liable 
to lead to it. Obedience to the 
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law could not coexist with the 
principle of salvation through 
Christ, which did not by any 
means remit obedience, but re- 
quired an obedience of a higher 
and different kind. 

In other passages, the Apostle 
exhorts men to overlook lesser 
points of difference, such as the 
eating of meat or herbs, the ob- 
servance of days, the eating. of 
meats offered to idols ; Rom. xiv., 
1 Cor. viii. In such eases, the 
double rule of faith and charity 
should operate ; it is quite con- 
sistent to be free from scruples 
ourselves, and yet to be tender to 
those of others. But there are 
cases in which it is equally im- 
portant to yield nothing, because 
the very least concession implies 
everything. ‘The principle ex- 
pressed in the words, “I will eat 
no meat as long as the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend,” has to be balanced and 
modified by the other principle, 
“TI testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he is a 
debtor to keep the whole law.” 
And the Spirit of both must be 
at last regulated by the words 
which follow: — “ Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncireumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.” Compare Es- 

say on Casuistry. 

éé is adversative, not to the 


preceding verse, but to the doc- 
trine which the Apostle is oppos- 
ing; as in 1 Thess. ii. 16. he is 
answering his own thought. 

maduy| referring to the pre- 
ceding verse ; compare iv. 9. 

mepirepvopevy.| ‘Who is cir- 
cumcised;” or, with a more dis- 
tinct expression of the form of 
the present, who “is being cir- 
cumcised.” 

The word dgerérne is possibly 
suggested. by the sound of a@e- 
Ajee, just before. Compare Rom. 
xii. 18, 14.; infra vi. 9, 10. 

4. xarapyeiy, in its original 
meaning, signifies to annul or do 
away with; and hence with azdé, 
to destroy or annul the connection 
of two things. Comp. iii. 17.; 
Rom. vii. 2—6, : 

5. It is an obsolete fiction of in- 
terpreters to say that ydp is here 
put for dé St. Paul could not 
have meant by yap, “but our case 
is different.” ydp truly expresses 
the reason of what preceded, re- 
garded from a peculiar point of 
view. “For we, the true be- 
lievers, are different from. you, 
and look for the hope of righte- 
ousness through faith.” The 
harshness of the ellipse may be 
further softened by supposing 
mvevpare to correspond to capki 
or some similar expression un- 
derstood in the preceding verses. 
For a like use of yép in con- 
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again to every man that is circumcised, that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
law; ye are fallen from grace. For we through the 
Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by faith. For 
in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision ; but faith which worketh by love. 


Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye should 


trast, comp. Rom. i. 18.; Gal. iii. 
10. 

xvevpari, by the Spirit.| The 
Spirit is the communion of the 


Spirit of God, of which all are 


partakers, faith being the link 
which joins us to this communion, 
whereby we wait for the hope of 
righteousness: Amc dexarocvrne 
may mean either the hope which 
righteousness entertains, or the 
hope which is righteousness. 

6. év ydp xptoro “Inoov.| The 
connection of this verse is made 
by wiortc, which refers to éx 7i- 
orewc in the preceding. For we 
by faith wait for the hope of 
righteousness; for, with the be- 
liever who dwells in Christ, it is 
faith only that avails, and not 
circumcision or uncircumcision. 
Compare vi. 15. The train of 
thought is slightly obscured by 
the Apostle, as his manner is, 
having first expressed negatively 
what he afterwards expresses 
positively. 

Ov a&yarne évepyoupérn. | There 
is no trace in the writings of 
St. Paul of the opposition of 
faith and love which is found in 
Luther. Such an opposition did 
not exist in the language of Christ 
and his Apostles. It came from 
the schools; Luther was driven 
to adopt it by the éxigencies of 
controversy. At some point or 
other it was necessary to draw a 


line between the Catholic and 
Reformed doctrine of justifica- 
tion. Was it to include works 
as well as faith? but, if not, was 
love to be a coefficient in the 
work of justification? Luther 
felt this difficulty, and tried to 
preserve the doctrine from the 
alloy of self-righteousness and 
external acts by the formula of 
“faith only.” 

The necessity has passed away, 
and Christian feeling and the 
common sense of mankind find a 
truer reflection in the indefinite 
language of Scripture itself. Whe- 
ther we say that we are justified 
by faith, or by love, or by faith 
working by love or by grace, or 
by the indwelling of Christ, or 
of the Spirit of Christ,—the dif- 
ference is one of words, and not 
of things. For although these 
distinctions admit of being de- 
fined by logic, and have been 
made the basis of opposing sys- 
tems of theology, the point of 
view in which. the writers of 
Scripture regard them is not that 
of difference, but of sameness. 
The words of St. Paul are equally 
far removed from a protest against 
Protestant doctrine and against 
Catholic doctrine; they belong to 
another world. 

7. ’Erpéxere kahéc. | The Apo- 
stle proceeds in a mixed tone of 
censure and praise:—“ You were 
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running well, who is it that has 
hindered (évéxoWev) you?” or, ac- 
cording to an ancient various 
reading which has disappeared 
in our extant copies, “who has 
smitten you back (avécoWe) that 
you should not obey the truth?” 
As though he said:—“I once 
thought well of you, but you are 
not what you were. I cannot 
account for this change; it is not 
natural to you; there is some one 
at the bottom of it.” 

8. é« rov kadovryroc.| Not the 
Apostle, but God, who in the 
language of St. Paul is always 
spoken of as “ the caller.” Comp. 
i. 6. 

9. puxpa Zipun, a little leaven. | 
A proverbial expression, which 
occurs also 1 Cor. v. 6., and forms 
in St. Luke xiii. 21. the ground- 
work of a parable of our Lord. “A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump;” that is, alittle evil gradu- 
ally spreads universal corruption. 
The allusion, however, admits of 
being drawn out in more than 
one way, (1.) The minute point 
of circumcision involves the ob- 
ligation of the whole law; or, (2.) 
the false teachers, though few in 
number and insignificant in influ- 
ence, are yet drawing after them 
the whole Church. ‘The latter is 
favoured by the connection. 

10. éym (dé) wéroa cic vpae, 
Howbeit Ihave confidence. | These 
words, whether with or without 
éé, form an antithesis to the pre- 
ceding. A faw persons work 


great evil in a community; but I 
am confident in you that ye will 
not change. Such is the hope or 
aspiration of the Apostle. é- 
roa év Seo has been translated, 
“T put my trust in God.” This, 
however, hardly expresses the 
subtilty of the language. 


same way as after Aéyw, or any 
other word, all acts of the Chris- 
tian being described as done in 
God and Christ. 

ovdev ado, | nothing else than 
what I taught you. 

6 6€ rapdcowy tac Pacracer 
70 xpiva.| Above, we had the 
plural (i. 7.); here, the singular, 
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possibly in reference to a parti- — 


cular individual who was known 
to the Apostle, and whom he de- 
signates contemptuously as deri 
av . Comp. droit more joar, 
in chap. ii.6. I am confident in 
you,—the false teachers I leave 
to God; they shall be punished 
in the day of visitation. 

11. éyw dé, adedgpol.| It would 
seem from this verse that St. Paul 
had been charged with preaching 
circumcision. As he had said 


to Peter, “If thou, being a Jew, — 


livest as do the Gentiles;” so 


the accusation had been brought — 


against himself, “If thou, being — 


an Apostle of the Gentiles, art 
circumcised and allowedst Ti- 


mothy to be circumcised, and — 


shavest thy head for a vow after 
the manner of the Jews, why dost 
thou declare circumcision and the 
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not obey the truth? This persuasion cometh not of 
him that calleth you. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. Howbeit! I have confidence in you through the 
Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded: but he 
that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever 
But I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution? then has* the offence of 
? Om. Howbeit. 


law unnecessary which thou thy- 
self practisest?” Such a charge 
may have been his enemies’ mode 
of expressing that to the Jews he 
became as a Jew, that he might 
gain the Jews. (1 Cor. ix. 20.) 
Comp. vi. 13., where he retorts 
the inconsistency that “ neither 
do they who are circumcised keep 
the law ;” also, ii. 14., iv. 21.; 
and for the adversative dé, vi. 14. 

There is no reason to mistrust 
the meaning of plain words be- 
cause we know nothing of the 
circumstance to which they al- 
lude. 

Similar covert answers to other 
charges occur in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians. (1 Cor. ix. 1. 7.; 
2 Cor. x. 7.) At Corinth, too, 
he seems to have been accused, 
amid many other calumnies, of 
not “being of Christ” in* that 
special sense in which his oppo- 
nents claimed to be so. Had we 
that other Epistle which the 
Church at Corinth addressed to 
the Apostle, it would furnish a 
remarkable commentary on the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Had we the other side of the 
controversy with the Galatians, 
the obscurity which rests on se- 
veral passages of the Epistle 
would probably be removed. 

A difficulty remains respecting 
the connection of the eleventh 
verse with what precedes. ‘Two 


trains of thought appear to meet 
in it: first, Why am I persecuted? 
but secondly, My persecution is 
a disproof of the charge that I 
yet preach circumcision. In the 
last verse it is declared that the 
troubler shall bear his burden; 
that suggests the thought, “ But 
why should I bear a burden?” 
Still we have to seek a connection 
for the words, “if I preach cir- 
cumcision,” which it has been 
suggested might be given, by 
supposing that this very charge 
was brought by the person of 
whom he has been speaking. It 
is better to leave the connection 
than to seek to find one in sup- 
positions which can neither be 
proved nor disproved. The first 
ére may refer to the form in 
which the Galatians brought their 
charge against him: “ You still 
preach circumcision yourself,” 
implying a reference not denied 
by himself (2 Cor. v. 16.) to a 
time when the tone of his preach- 
ing or practice had been different, 
when, according to another enig- 
matical expression, “he knew 
Christ according to the flesh.” 
(Compare Introduction to 1 Thes- 
salonians.) The second érs may 
be explained “why notwithstand- 
ing,” or “ why after this fact.” 
dpa Karipynrac ro oKavdadoy 
Tov oravpov | may be read without 
difference of meaning, either with 
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or without a question. In either 
case it is most agreeable to the 
connection to take the words 
ironically :—‘“ Then you have 
nothing more to say against me, 
I am to infer; or, Am I to infer 
that the offence of the cross has 
ceased?” It is observable that, 
not Christ Himself, but the cross 
of Christ, is spoken of as the pe- 
culiar object of Jewish hatred. 
The reason seems to be, that it 
was the symbol of that Gospel 
which was most opposed to the 
belief in a Jewish Messiah ; that 
Gospel which was preached by 
St. Paul among the Gentiles. 
Even in St. John there are not 
many allusions to the cross or to 
the death of Christ, in comparison 
with the allusions to his birth 
and life. The Word becoming 
flesh is the great theme; not the 
doctrine of the cross, which is 
spoken of as a sign rather of the 
exaltation of Christ than of His 
humiliation. ‘“ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent ;” and “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, shall 
draw all men after me.” It is 
otherwise with St. Paul; that 
which expresses his innermost 
feeling respecting the truth, 
which most perfectly describes 
the contrast of the Gospel with 
the world, which is the most 
complete condemnation of the 


law, which seems also to be the 
figure or rather the reality of his 
own suffering state, is—the cross 
of Christ. 

12. dgedov cai daroxoWovrar. | 
Would that they would make 
themselves eunuchs who trouble 
you; that they would not only 
circumcise, (kaé) but make them- 
selves incapable of the privi- 
leges of circumcision! Such 
is the common interpretation of 
the Fathers, confirmed by the 
use of language in the LXX. 
Compare Deut. xxiii. 1.: ov« 
eioehevoerat Odadiac ovde AToKEKOp- 
pévoc sic éxxAnoiay kupiov. The 
authorised translation fails —(1.) 
in giving a passive sense to the 
middle form; and (2.) in the 
meaning which it assigns to the 
verb, which, though -a_ literal 
translation of aroxorreyv, is here 
used in a different sense from 
that in which the word “cut 
off” is the interpretation of the 
Greek. 

The irony of the passage is in 
some degree illustrated by Phil. 
iii. 2. (wepiroph and kararoph), 
where the Apostle not only uses 
the word wepirouh in a spiritual 
sense; but adopts another word, 
with no religious association, to 
signify the mere outward act or 
operation. Compare also Matt. 
xix. 12. . 
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I would that they would even make 


themselves* eunuchs which trouble you. 
For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only 
use not your™ liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 


by love serve one another. 


For all the law is fulfilled 


in one word, even in this; Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. But if ye bite and devour one another, 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of another. _ 


13. ‘Ypeic yap éx’ éXevOepia éxdrh- 
Qnre.| For a moment the style 


changes from passionate exhorta- 
tion to argument:—‘“ For the 


Gospel which they preach is very 
different from the Gospel of free- 
dom whereunto ye are called.” 
So, above, the Apostle recalls the 
time of their conversion as a re- 
membrance likely to affect them 
(iii. 2.). gi, as in Heb. viii. 6. 


_.and elsewhere, without distinc- 


tion of the condition and object. 
_ The freedom of the Gospel im- 
plies—(1.) the freedom from the 
burden of ordinances; (2.) from 
the consciousness of sin; (3.) 


also, the communion of the Spirit, 
_ Where the Spirit of the Lord 


is, there is liberty.” It is a new 


| power and gift, as well as an 


absence of old restraints. 
povov pr tiv édevOepiay sic 
adopuhy.| Yet remember that 


this liberty to which you are 


called is not the freedom of the 
Your liberty is also a 
service, the service to one another 
through love. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, 


the Gospel is spoken of as the 
_law of the spirit of life; a similar 
turn is here given to the freedom 


of the Gospel, which may be 
looked on in a different light as 
Comp. Rom. vi. 
22.:—“‘ When ye were freed from 


sin, ye were made the servants of 
righteousness.” 

The best way of explaining 
the construction by the rules of 
grammar is to take ry éXevOepiay 
as an accusative in apposition 
with the previous sentence: “that 
calling unto liberty ;” although 
in the New Testament it is, per- 
haps, better still to leave the 
analogy of classical Greek, and be 
satisfied with the broken sentence. 

14. For the whole law is ful- 
filled in the performance of a 
single precept, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Com- 
pare Rom. xiii. 8.: 6 dyaréyv roy 
Erepov vdpoy wemANpwKe. TeTAH- 
pwrac is an instance of the em- 
phatic use of the presens perfec- 
tum, which may be paralleled 
with the emphatic use of the 
future perfect. 

The law had been the source 
of the divisions which arose in 
the Galatian Church; and yet, 
what was the law ?—nothing but 
the command to love one another. 
Again the Apostle turns the 
meaning of words inside out: 
he seems to say,—‘“ Tell me, ye 
that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law?” It 
condemns you. 

15. But if ye bite and devour 
each other, see whether this must 
not end in your mutual destruc. 
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tion. It was another purpose 
than this for which the law was 
given. So, at least, we may point 
the Apostle’s words, although 
they are more characteristic if 
left pointless. 

16. St. Paul proceeds to view 
the question more generally and 
less personally, and seems to pass 
‘from the flesh as the seat of the 
Jewish dispensation, to the flesh 
as the source of impurity. As in 
Rom. viii. 4. those who walk 
according to the flesh are opposed 
to those who walk according to 
the Spirit, so here the life of the 
Spirit extinguishes and renders 
powerless the desire of the flesh. 

The dative after wepurareire is 
probably a confusion of the dative 
of the instrument, and the com- 
mon use of wepurareiy with év. 
Comp. Acts, xxi. 21.; and infra, 
ver. 25. 

17. Compare Rom. vii. 15—20, 
For the flesh and the spirit are 
opposed to each other, the design 
of which is to prevent you from 
doing as you would. 

It seems strange at first sight, 
to say that the flesh and the 
Spirit are opposed to each other 
by design, and we feel inclined 
to imagine that this is one of 
those passages in which iva is 
used to denote result rather than 
design. But the strict gramma- 
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tical sense appears also most in 
accordance with the view of St. 
Paul, who regards the strife of 
the flesh and the Spirit as in- 
tended by Providence. to pave 
the way for the reception of the 
truth. Compare Rom. v. 20. 

iva pry & [éay]| BéAnre, ravra 
roujre.| As in Rom. vii. St. Paul 
is speaking of the struggle of 


‘human nature with itself,—*“ the 
‘things that I would not in my 


better nature, those I do.” 


18. The key to this verse is _ 


again given by Rom. vii. The 
state which the Apostle has been 
describing is that which he there 
explains as the state of those under 


the law. From doing the things — 


they would not men are delivered 
by the guidance of the Spirit,— 
“the law of the Spirit of life 
makes them free from the law of 
sin and death.” The law, sin, 
death, the struggle of the Spirit 
against the flesh,—all express 


different aspects of the same con=- — 
dition of human nature, the last — 
extremity of misery and variance — 


with self. From this old man he 
whois inthe Spirit is already free, 

19. Two classes of sins are in- 
cluded under the term “sins of 


the flesh,” corresponding to the 


division of Svpdc¢ and érOupia in 
Greek philosophy, or more appro- 
priately to the two meanings of 
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Now* I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; for’ 
these are contrary the one to the other : in order that ye 
may™* not do the things that ye would. But if ye be led 
of the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these ;? fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulation®, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 


3 And. 


edpé, as the symbol of the Jewish 


dispensation and the seat of hu- 
man passions; they are — first, 
divisions ; secondly, sins of im- 
purity. 

mopveia is used in the New 
Testament—(1.) for fornication, 
1 Cor. vi. 13. 18.; also (2.) for 
incest, 1 Cor. v.1. As marriage 
is the symbol of the Church, so 
in the New Testament there is a 
mystery of iniquity in sins of 
impurity. Fornication is a sin 
against the Holy Ghost who 
sanctifies the body. 

[ orxet‘a, which occurs in one 
or two MSS. of inferior note, as 
the first in this list of sins, as 
also gévorin ver. 21., is spurious. | 

For similar lists of sins comp. 
Rom. i. 29.; Matt. xvi. 9.; Mark, 
vii. 21. ‘The order in which they 
are arranged seems to arise partly 
out of a connection of thought, 
partly from similarity of sound 
and termination. ; 

axaQapcia| is commonly used 
in the New Testament for the im- 
purity of lust; but in one passage, 
1 Thess. ii. 3. (compare ver. 5.), 
apparently for impurity in the 
other sense of “interested mo- 
tives,” thus affording a curious 
parallel to the converse change of 
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meaning in the word mXecovetia. 
It occurs in a general sense in 
Dem. con. Meidiam, 553. 13. for 
“baseness,” or “ foulness.” 

aoé\yea| passes through a 
change of meaning answering to 
the two senses of the English 
word wantonness, from outrage- 
ousness, excess, in early Greek 
[prob. from a . privative and 
édyw |, to lewdness and lasci- 
viousness in Polybius and the 
Greek Testament; in which lat- 
ter, however, the primary mean- 
ing is also retained. 

20. eidwAoXarpeta | is used in its 
proper sense in 1 Cor. x. 7., yet 
also in that metaphorical one in 
which we speak of making riches, 
children, &c., idols, in Eph. v. 5. ; 
Col. iii. 5. rAcovedia frie éoriv eid 
AoAarpsia, Where the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two words is remark- 
able as a proof of the genuineness 
of the two Epistles, occurring as 
it does again in 1 Cor. y. 11.— 
mreovéextne 7) eldwdoXaTpyc, in a 
different form. 

pappaxeia, | like veneficium in 
Latin, means witchcraft, as com- 
monly in the Old Testament. 

épfetar.| See on Rom. ii. 8. 

dtyooracia and aipécerc.| Di- 
visions—(1.) in reference to their 
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outward effect; (2.) to the in- 
ward feeling from which they 
spring. 

mpoetror, | as I told you “ while 
I was yet with you.” Comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 5. 

Baoirteiay Seod ob KAnNpovoph=- 
govo.v.] The same expression 
occurs in 1 Cor. v. 9, 10., xv. 50. 
“Flesh and blood shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” 
“Where, as in this passage, it 
must be taken for the kingdom 
of Christ in the resurrection. 

22. 6 dé xapwéc, | applied more 
naturally, though not exclusively, 
in a good sense. Compare Matt. 
vii. 18. 

xapa. | Comp. Rom, xii. 15.:— 
xaipev pera xapdvrwy, Joy or 
light-heartedness is, in itself, a 
Christian duty; it may be re- 
garded as a higher degree of 
peace, not unconnected with that 


“ slorying in the Lord” of which — 


the Apostle elsewhere speaks. 
Gal. vi. 14., 2 Cor. xii. xiii. &e. 

eiphyn, | opposed to éxOpau, Epte, 
Zidoc, and therefore primarily 
signifying peace with man, from 
which, however, peace towards 
God is inseparable. 

xpnordérnc | is used in the New 
Testament for goodness, in the 
sense of kindness or mercy, whe- 
ther of God or man. 


ayabwovrn | may be distin- 


guished from xpnardrne, as good- 
ness in the sense of probity, from 
goodness in the sense given in 
the previous note. 

Tiare. | As in 1 Cor. xii. 9., 
2 Tim. ii. 22., faith is here used, 
not for the door of all virtues, but 
for a particular virtue. 

23. kara rév towvrwy | may be 
either masculine or neuter. If the 
latter, the construction is more 
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envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also 
told you in time past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: 
against such there is no law. And they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous of vain 
glory, provoking one another, envying one another. 


regular, although what is gained 


in regularity is more than lost 
by the want of point in saying, 
* Against love, &c., there is no 
law.” Lax antecedents are fre- 
quent in the New ‘Testament. 
John, viii. 24. ; Rom. ii. 26. 

ov« Eat vépoc.| “The law is 
not made for a righteous man.” 
1 Tim. i. 9. It neither prohibits 
nor enjoins Christian graces, 
which belong to a_ different 
sphere. The Apostle has acci- 
dentally lighted upon a formula 
which occurs also in Aristotle. 

24. In the preceding verses 
the Apostle has been speaking of 
the opposition between the works 
of the flesh and the fruit of the 
Spirit. He adds, “ But they that 
are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh ;” to which, without any con- 
necting or adversative particle, 
the next verse answers,—“ If we 
come under this class ; if we live 
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ro’ 


not by the flesh but by the Spirit, 
let us walk by the guidance of 
the Spirit.” As in the Romans 
he says:— “If ye be Christ’s, 
the body is dead because of sin, 
but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness.” Ver. 24, corre- 
sponds to ver. 19—21]., as ver. 
25. to ver. 22. and 23. 

25. oroyetv,| like zepirareir, 
refers to “ way of life.” 

mvevpart. | By the help or rule 
of the Spirit: the instrumental 
sense of the dative is lost in a 
more general one. 

26. Let us not be vainglorious, 
provoking one another, envying 
one another. 

This and the precepts that 
follow to the end of ver. 6. of the 
following chapter are illustra- 
tions of the walk of the Spirit. 
The works which they enjoin are 
the contrary of the works of the 
flesh spoken of above. 
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VI. The connection of ver. 1— 
10. with each other, and with 
what precedes, is at first sight 
obscure. The Apostle has been 
contrasting the works of the flesh 
with those of the Spirit. At ver. 
25. of the preceding chapter, he 
added the exhortation :—* If we 
live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
in the Spirit ;” or, in modern lan- 
guage, as our faith is, so let our 
practice be. In the next verse 
he changes the mood, and, having 
inculeated the general principle, 
proceeds to fill up the details of 
Christian duty. The first among 
these details is the precept against 
vainglorying, then comes the 
obligation of the spiritually 
minded towards an erring bro- 
ther, then of bearing one another’s 
burdens, then of thinking lowly 
of self, of trying one’s life and 
actions, of keeping glorying to 
one’s self ; next the thought that 
we all have our burdens to bear, 
then the duty of supporting mi- 
nisters of the word, then of doing 
good to all and especially to the 
household of faith. These va- 
rious and apparently disjointed 
precepts are not, however, un- 
connected in the Apostle’s own 
mind. 

First, the absence of vainglo- 
rying is really connected with 
a merciful judgment of the sins 
and mistakes of others. He 
who feels the possibility that he 
may err himself, is far more 


ready to restore others. And 
the same spirit which inclines a 
man to a lenient judgment of 
others, leads him also to bear 
with the infirmities and weak- 
nesses of others. ‘The emptiness 
of self-conceit is a great source 
of want of consideration towards 
our fellow-creatures. [The feel- 
ing of him who said,—“ God, I 
thank thee, that I am not as other 


men are,” is the feeling which 
says also,—“‘nor even as this 
publican.”] But if a man will 


try himself, he will find that he 
too has his cross and burden, and 
will lay aside his self-importance, 
and seek to identify himself with 
others. In what follows (ver. 6.), 
the Apostle seems to invert the 
logical order; instead of saying, 
—‘ Let us do good to all men,” 
and so going on to the particular, 
he wet with a particular case 
of doing good, the duty of sup- 
porting ministers, and concludes 
with the general precept. 
mpornpoOh, | not “even if aman 
be taken in a fault before 3” OF; 
‘‘not for the first time ;” still less, 
“if a man be taken in a fault be- 


fore this Epistle reach you ;” but — | 


as in the English translation, 
“Tf a man be overtaken in a 
fault :” caf expresses a continua- 
tion of what has preceded ; “also” 
“and if.” The same gentleness — 
which envieth not, is also to shew 
itself in suffering the erring 
brother. The word zpoAnppOn — 
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Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so* shall ye fulfil’ the 
3 law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be some- | 


1 Fulfil. 


“overtaken,” already anticipates 
the feeling with which his offence 
is to be regarded. 

vueic of tvevparikoi, | Ye who 
are spiritual,” opposed to capkcxoi. 
Ye who know the truths of the 
Gospel, and are freed from the 
law, and live in communion with 
God and Christ. Spirituality 
~may be described as the unity 
of moral virtues in God and 
Christ ; it implies a nature in 
harmony with other men; in 
harmony with self; judging all 
men, and judged of no man; 
above, and also on a level with 
them. It is not absolutely with- 
out parts ; like moral virtue in 
Aristotelian ethics, it admits an 
idea at least of separation into 
the several Christian graces, each 
of which implies the whole, as 
in this passage it is particularised 
as “the spirit of meekness.” 

_oKoT@y ceauToy, pi) Kal ov TeEt- 
pacOnc.| There is no good reason 
for Lachmann’s punctuation, who 
connects these words with the 
succeeding verse, to which they 
are not so appropriate as to that 
which follows. It is more after 
the manner of St. Paul to end 
than to begin sentences with a 
participial clause. 

2. adAhrwy ra Papn BacrdZere. | 
So in Rom. xv. 1.: —“ We that 
are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of them that are weak.” 
In the Epistle to the Romans, 
peculiarities of opinion and incli- 


nations to Jewish observances are 
chiefly intended ; here, faults and 
weaknesses of character, all those 
things which try others in our 
intercourse with them. 

Kal OUTwe dvaTANpwaETE TOY VOmOY 
Tov xptorou. | Ithas been suggested 
that by the law of Christ is meant 
the new commandment,—“‘to lové 
one another.” This is the lan- 
guage of St. John, not of St. 
Paul. Rather 6 vopoe rov yprorow 
refers to Christ himself bearing 
our infirmities ; comp. Matt, viii. 
17.—ovroc rae dpapriacg ior 
avédabe xat rac vdcouve éCdoracer. 
It might be paraphrased by “the 
law of the cross of Christ.” It is 
an expression of the same kind 
with “the law of the Spirit of 
life,” where the meaning of the 
word “ law” is self-contradicted. 
The law of Christ includes many 
associations. “The law which 
Christ took upon himself, which 
he enjoins upon his disciples; 
the law, not of Moses, but of 
Christ ; not old, but new.” 

ei yap.| The connection im- 
plied by yap may be paraphrased 
as follows : —“‘ Bear one another’s 
burdens, even as Christ bore your 
burdens; for that opinion of self 
which will not suffer a man to 
stoop to this, is mere self-decep- 
tion.” : 

A similar transition of thought 
occurs also in Phil. ii. 3,4. “ Let 
nothing be done through strife 
or vainglory ; but in lowliness of 
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mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves. Look not every 
man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of 
others.” 

4. If a man will get a little 
more self-knowledge, and see 
himself truly as he is, he will 
feel no inclination to glory, but 
will keep his own praises to 
himself. 

éavrov, | as opposed to others. 

5. txaoroc yap TO idwov goprioy 
Baordce.| For every one will 
have to bear his own burden. 
yap expresses the reason, not 
merely of the preceding clause, 
butof the whole previous passage. 
“ Bear one another’s burdens, for 
every one will have a burden of 
his own to bear ;” just as it was 
said above, “ Restore an erring 
brother, for it may be your turn 
to err too.” In addition to this 
there is a slighter band of con- 
nection in ver. 4, 5. between the 
words cic éavrdy and idiov. When 
a man looks into himself, he will 
keep to himself; for he will find 
within, or without going abroad, 
the burden which is his. 

6. xotywveirw oé.| The con- 
nection, as already observed, is 
obscure. The Apostle was passing 
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on in his mind to speak generally 
of duties towards others, when, 
seemingly by a sudden impulse, — 
he lights on a particular point. — 
As though he said, And now I~ 
am speaking of those duties which — 
make us members one of another, — 
let me remind you of the debt 
you owe to your ministers. That — 
such is the Apostle’s meaning, 
notwithstanding its seeming in- 
consistency with parts of the 
Epistle, is clear —(a) from the © 
mention of xarnxoéy and Karn-— 
xovpevoc ; (3) from the same pre- 
cept occurring in 1 Cor. ix. 11, _ 
and with a similar context, “ He — 
which soweth sparingly, shall 
reap also sparingly ;” (y) from 
the unmeaningness of diluting — 
the command into a general one. 
The obscurity of the precept 
seems to arise from the delicacy — 
with which the Apostle has stated 
it. The same thought is in his 
mind as in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians; but in 
writing to a hostile or alienated 
communion he does not express 
himself with equal clearness. 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 3., 2 Cor 
vill. 4., also Phil. iv. 17. ; and 
for an, instance of obscurity 
arising from a similar cause, 
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thing, when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let 
every man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. For 
every man shall bear his own burden. But let* him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things. Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. But* let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due season we 


1 Thess. iv. 4,5. That the duty 
of making the contribution was 
urged by him about this time on 
the Galatian Church, we know 
from | Cor. xvi. 1.: —“ As I have 
given order to the churches of 
Galatia so do ye.” 

The particle 6g may be of 
transition only ; it may also have 
a slightly adversative force — 
* Every man will have his own 
burden to bear; but the burden 
of the teacher should be lightened 
by the taught.” 

7. The Apostle adds a general 
warning : “ Be not deceived, God 
is not mocked;” which seems 
also to have a partial reference 
to what has gone before. The 
willingness to support ministers 
is a substantial proof of the 
reality of religion, about which 
there can be no mistake. It is 
quite another thing from saying 
to our brother “ Be ye warmed, 
or be ye filled.” 

In the image which follows, 
the readiness to give to others 
and assist their necessities is 
represented under the figure of 
the seed. He who supports 
teachers of the Gospel shall have 


true riches; he who is faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon shall 
inherit everlasting life. Such an 
explanation of the words gives a 
simple connection to the whole 
passage. Yet itis possible that 
the particular allusion which is 
intended by the word “ sowing” 
in ver. 7., and which is resumed 
in ver. 10., may be lost sight of 
in the more general idea of 
Christian life in ver. 8. Comp. 
Essay on the double Senses of 
Words in Scripture. 

8. Compare Job, iv. 8.: “they 
that plough iniquity and sow 
wickedness, reap the same.” Also, 
2 Cor. ix. 6. 

He who has his good things in 
this life, who spends his treasure 
on earth, who sows to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption. 

Although it is true that capé 
and zvevpa are opposed else- 
where, as Judaism and Christi- 
anity, yet the allusion is out of 
place here. The Apostle is con- 
trasting in a general manner 
the life of self-indulgence which 
disregards the wants of others, 
with that spiritual life which is 
eternal. 
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9. kaip@...idi@. | In our har- 
vest time. Compare Tit. i. 3., 
1 Tim. iii. 15., 2 Thess: ii. 6. 

py éxdudpevor.| Not, “in due 
season we shall reap without 
fainting ;” but, as in the English 
Version, “if we faint not.” jp) 
éxAvopevoe is the resumption, or 
rather repetition, of ju) éycaxkopev 
= pi) EyKakovrrec. 

10. we Kaupor Exopuer. | The use 
of the word kxaiwdy contains an 
allusion, rather of sound than 
sense, to xaipp idiy in the pre- 
ceding verse. See v. 3.; Rom. 
xii. 13,14. We may paraphrase, 
“There is a time in which we 
shall reap, and a time in which 
we should sow.” But such a 
paraphrase goes a little beyond 
the words. 

11. This curious verse has re- 
ceived several interpretations: 
—that of the English transla- 
tion, “ Ye see how large a letter 
Ihave written to you with my 
own hand ;” to whieh it is truly 
objected that the Greek requires 
mnrika ypappara éypava; it may 
be further added, though the 
objection is of less weight, that 
the word ypdupara is not else- 
where used by St. Paul in the 
sense of a letter. Chrysostom 


2 wepireuvduevor. 


and other Fathers refer the ex- 
pression to the ill-formed cha- 
racters which St. Paul had writ- 
ten with his own hand, to attest 
the genuineness of the Epistle. 
Such an explanation appears 
not improbable, although that of 
Jerome is yet more likely, who 
takes the aorist for a present. 
“ See you with what large letters 
I write with my own hand.” This 
explanation is put in its most 
probable point of view, if we 
suppose the remainder of the 
Epistle, which stands in no im- 
mediate connection with what has 
preceded, but is a recapitulation 
of the whole, to be also written 
with the Apostle’s own hand. He 
has taken up the pen, and sub- 
joins ina few emphatic sentences 
the substance of what he had 
previously dictated. That it was 
not his usual custom to write 
himself may be inferred from 
Rom. xvi. 22., and from the 
words of 2 Thess. iii. 17.:—‘“ The 
salutation of me, Paul, with my 
own hand, which is the sign in 
every Epistle ; so I write.” 

12. dco. Sédrovow.| St. Paul 
here brings forward a new aspect 
of the party opposed to him ; they 
were not only zealots for the law, 
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shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith. 

See* in what large letters I have written unto you 
with mine own hand. As many as desire to make a 
fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you to be circum- 
cised ; only lest they should suffer persecution for the 


cross of Christ. 


For neither they themselves who are 


circumcised keep the law; but desire to have you cir- 


but in terror of those who were. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 10. Fear and vain- 


glory as well as party feeling were 


their motives of conduct. They 
hated the Apostle, they were 
afraid of other Jews, they gloried 
in the numbers of their followers. 

evrpoownioa év capi, | tomake 
a fair shew in externals. ovrot 
is not pleonastic, but emphatic, 
“these are the men who.” 

povov iva r@ oravp@ TOU xpL- 
orou pr) OiwKwvrat. | These words 
may be translated — “only that 
they may not be persecuted with 
the cross of Christ,” i. e. may not, 
in the figurative language of 
the Apostle, be “crucified with 
Christ,” or have fellowship with 
or fill up “ what is behind of his 
sufferings.” According to this 
explanation, however, there seems 
to be little force in the addition, 
“the cross of Christ,” as there 
can be no object in the Apostle 
exalting or magnifying their suf- 
ferings, when he is speaking not 
of what they actually suffered, 
but of what they might have 
suffered. That is to say, there 


would be a false emphasis on 


Ty oraupp. It is better, therefore, 
to take the words according to a 
less common usage of the dative, 


found also in classical Greek, in 
the sense “ because of the cross 
of Christ,’ which, and not the 
mere name of Christ, St. Paul 
has already pointed out as the 
chief object of Jewish hostility. 
Comp. v. 11. 

13. The yap contains the proof 
of the preceding. And that they 
are time-servers is evident from 
this, that the circumcised them- 
selves do not keep the law; but 
they desire to have you circum- 
cised, that they may glory in 
making you proselytes to Ju- 
daism. 

In what way could St. Paul 
affirm that the Jewish teachers 
did not keep the law? Perhaps, 
like St. Peter, they were incon- 
sistent, and while they retained 
some usages of the law gave up 
others. This must almost neces- 
sarily have been the case with 
Jews residing out of Palestine ; 
they could not, if they would, 
have kept the whole law. The 
Apostle may also be referring to 
the new converts, who, however 
zealous for Judaism, were far 
from understanding either the 
law itself or the traditional inter- 
pretations of it. The precise 
point of the accusation we do nog 
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know; its general truth is wit- 
nessed to by the Church in all 
ages. Inconsistency rather than 
consistency is natural to man. 
He is apt to look with one eye 
upon this life, even when the 
other is turned towards God. He 
.finds it hard to be true to himself 
when the influences of party or 
interest draw him in different 
directions. Never, perhaps, since 
the Gospel came into the world 
has there been any controversy 
in which zeal has not at times 
shaken hands with expediency, 
or in which some degree of 
fanaticism has not mingled with 
some degree of insanity or im- 
posture. 

14. éuoi d€ pa) yévoiro Kavya- 
o8a.| “They desire to glory in 
Jewish ordinances, as men-plea- 
sers and time-servers; I, in the 
cross of Christ, and in persecu- 
tion and hostility of men.” ‘Two 
points of opposition between St. 
Paul and the false teachers are 
lightly touched: —(1.) Cireum- 
cision is contrasted with the 
cross of Christ. (2.) The time- 
serving of the one is contrasted 
with the sufferings of the other. 
‘apé and oravpdc are the symbols 
of Judaism and the Gospel, re- 
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taining their original, and having 
also a metaphorical application. 
Comp.a similar contrast in 1 Cor. 
iv. 9, 10.; also 2 Cor. xi. 30., xii. 
1—10. 

dc’ ov | may be explained either 
“through Christ, or through the 
cross of Christ ;” éoratpwrat is a 
resumption of oravpéc. 

xdopoc.| Compare above orot- 


Xela rou Kdopov. ‘The reciprocity 


of the expression is characteristic 
of the Apostle (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 
12.); it implies the completeness 
of the separation, as we might 
say —‘ He is nothing to me, and 
I am nothing to him,” 

What is meant by being cruci- 
fied to the world? Not certainly 
being despised by the world, still 
less despising the world in return, 
nor yet a mere figure of speech ; 
but whatever is meant by being 
dead or buried with Christ, or by 
the life hidden with Christ in 
God. Language fails to express 
the contrasted paradoxical notion 
of the Christian state, which has 
a truth of feeling even to those 
who are living in the world. 

15. The text of the greater 
part of the Epistle has been—* If 
ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing.” But here, 
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cumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. But God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world. For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 


cumcision is’ any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 


new creature. And as many as shall* walk according 
to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. From henceforth let no man trouble me; 


for I bear in my body the marks of? Jesus. 


1 Availeth. 


as at chap. v. ver. 6., the Apostle 


_ touches on a yet higher aspect of 


cision, but a new creature.” 


the subject. “Neither uncircum- 


cision any more than circum- 
It 


is remarkable that nearly the 


same words—‘“In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision ”— 
occur three times, and each time 
with a different termination of 
the sentence; here “But a new 
creature ;” at v. 6. “But faith 
which worketh by love;” 1 Cor. 
vii. 19. “ But the keeping of the 
commandments of God.” So far 
was the Apostle from describing 
true religion, even when opposed 
to the law, under the formula of 
faith only. 

16. ro xavdvt TovrTy, i.e. the rule 
of the new creature. 

éxt rov “Iopand tov Seov.| The 
difficulty of this verse is, how we 
are to distinguish the Israel of 
God from those who walk accord- 
ing to this rule. ‘“ Peace upon 
all those who serve the Lord 


Jesus Christ truly, and upon the 


Israel of God.” The Apostle 
regards the same persons in two 
points of view, and with a cer- 
tain inaccuracy divides them into 


2 Add the Lord. 


two. The inaccuracy has been 
occasioned, and is partly con- 
cealed by, the opposition between 
the Israel of God, and Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh. It is a bad 
way of meeting the difficulty to 
refer the words, “those who 
walk according to this rule” to 
the Gentiles, and “the Israel of 
God” to believing Jews. “Peace 
be upon the believing heathen to 
whom circumcision or uncircum- 
cision is indifferent, and upon the 
Israelite indeed.” 

Compare, though not exactly 
parallel, 1 Cor. x. 32.:—“Give 
none offence, neither to the Jews 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
Church of God ;”—also Rom. iv. 
12. 

17. ra oriypara, the marks. | 
The feeling of this verse is anger 
passing into sorrow. The Apostle 
rightly thinks that the sufferings 
which he had endured should 
give him a kind of sacredness in 
their eyes. ‘The expression, “I 
bear in my body the marks of 
Jesus,” is of the same kind as 
“T am crucified with Christ,” 
Rom. vi. 6., Gal. ii. 20.; or “I 
fill up what is behind of the 
sufferings of Christ in my flesh,” 
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[Cu. VI. 


‘H xdpis Tov Kupiov juav “Incod xpiotod pera Tov 
TVEVLATOS DUaV, adeddol, apyv.! 


1 TIpbs Taddras éypddn dard ‘Padus. 


Col. i. 24. Having recently suf- 
fered persecution, he felt that 


this was a new link which bound~ 


him to his Lord. The marks 
which he saw in his flesh, re- 


minded him of the wounds of 


' Christ, perhaps suggesting also 


the thought that he was His 
branded slave. There have been 


those in later ages of the Church, 
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Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit. Amen.* 


1 Unto the Galatians written from Rome. 


who have by a self-imposed pe- trace of the influence of these 
nance borne the marksofthe Lord words. 


_desus. In the well known story Comp. St. Paul’s own record of 


of St. Francis of Assisi there is a his sufferings, 2 Cor. xi. 23—383. 


. . : 
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PALEY ON THE GALATIANS. 


THE most sceptical criticism has left untouched the Epistle to the 
Galatians. No one has imagined that it is based on the narrative of 
the Acts; no one doubts that it is a writing of St. Paul. We may, 
therefore, cease to raise up defences of its genuineness. The anxiety 
to increase a certainty is liable to cast suspicion on what would 
otherwise be undoubted. 

For this reason it is unnecessary to follow Paley at length through 
the proof which he offers in No. 1., that the Epistle could only 
have been written in the beginning of Christianity, while the ques- 
tion of circumcision was recent; or, in No. 2., that the Acts and the 
Epistle are independent of, and yet in numerous particulars confirm, 
each other; or, in No. 3., that the particularity and number of the 
points of connection between them, prove the Epistle to be a genuine 
writing of the Apostle ; or, in No. 4., that the indirect allusion to his 
infirmity in iv. 11—16. is too subtle a coincidence with 2 Cor. xii. 
1—9., to be within the range of the forger’s ingenuity ; or, in No. 5., 
that the figure of chap. iv. 29., which implies that the Apostle was 7 
persecuted by them “that were born after the flesh,” is curiously, and | 
apparently incidentally, confirmed by the ever-recurring persecu- | 
tions of Jews in the Acts; or, in No. 6., that the spirit of Gal. vi. 1., . 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness,” singularly agrees with ~ 
the actual conduct of the Apostle, in his second admonition about 
the incestuous person, in 2 Cor. ii. 6—8.; or, in No. 7., that the 
disavowal of the obligation of the Jewish law, either on Jews or 


Gentiles, in the Galatians, similarly agrees with his acknowledged | 
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exceptional conformity to the law for a particular purpose. All 
these points of agreement are interesting, and many of them are of 
real importance; the last being, perhaps, the least satisfactory; as 
although the Acts of the Apostles no where assert that St. Paul 
insisted on the observance by Gentiles of the Jewish law, but quite 
the reverse ; yet they no where imply the same universal disavowal 
of the law for Jews as well as Gentiles which is found in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. “Behold I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,” is not the tone of the 
writer of the Acts. 

Paley makes several remarks in confirmation of his argument, in 
which it is not: possible, however, to agree. As in the Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, he shows the tact of an advocate, not the impar- 
tiality of a judge. This is especially exhibited in the manner in 
which he marshals his evidence. There are points in which the 
history of the Acts confirms the narrative of the Epistle, and in 
' which the Epistle bears incidental testimony to the truth of the 
history, as there are points also of discrepancy between them. But 
to use the latter as proving the independence of the two narratives, 
and the former as witnessing to their truth and accuracy, is not an 
equitable method of proceeding, unless we balance the one with the 
other, and acknowledge the joint result. The case with which 
Paley has to deal is not that of a witness whose (see No. 2.) whole 
evidence is to be accepted because it is partially confirmed by the 
evidence of another, but of one whose testimony is partially denied 
as well as confirmed. Two things which ought to be inseparable 
have been separated by him; and his argument gains by the artificial 
division. He is admirable in picking out and putting together a 
portion of the facts, and the reader who has no one to plead the 
other side to him is satisfied that he sees the bearings of the whole. 
I do not make these remarks from any wish to discredit a great 
name. A strong conviction of the injury which in the long run 
ex parte statements must occasion to the cause of Scriptural or of any 


other kind of truth (especially when they are quite popular and 
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intelligible), is my only reason for commenting on the portions of 
the “Hore Pauline” which fall in with the subject of these 
volumes. 

No. 8., in which Paley argues from the allusion in Acts xxii. 18., 
“Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will 
not receive thy testimony concerning me,” to the agreement between 
the statement of the Galatians, chap. i. 18., that St. Paul abode at 
Jerusalem, on his first visit, fifteen days only, and the apparently 
longer stay implied in the ninth chapter of the Acts, when he is 
described as “ coming in and going out with the Apostles at Jerusalem, 


> contains an instance of 


and speaking boldly in the name of Jesus,’ 
the want of fairness alluded to. For in the twenty-second chapter 
of the Acts there is nothing to indicate that the message, “get thee 
quickly out,” was given immediately after the Apostle’s entry into 
Jerusalem ; and a discrepancy remains behind, which Paley has 
omitted to notice. For in the first chapter of the Galatians the 
Apostle distinctly says that “ he was unknown by face to the churches 
of Judea;” and the tenor of his narrative shows that his visit of 
fifteen days was as private as possible. But in the ninth chapter of 


the Acts (see notes on Gal. i. 18.) it is stated with equal clearness, 


“that he spake boldly (at Jerusalem) in the name of the Lord Jesus, — 
and disputed against the Grecians, but they went about to slay him.” — 
Paley should have drawn attention to this discrepancy, because it — 


materially affects the probability of the coincidence. Nor should 
the eighteenth verse of the twenty-second chapter of the Acts have 


been separated from the words which follow, in which (though the 


passage is obscure) the reason given for the unwillingness to receive 


the Apostle’s testimony appears to be the fact of his former perse- 


cution of the Church. 


Nor, again, in No. 10., when Paley is remarking on the coinci- q 
dence in the position of James as head of the Church at Jerusalem, — 


in the Acts and the Epistle, is it quite satisfactory that he should 
omit to notice the character in which James is exhibited in the Acts, 
as the supporter of St. Paul on two great occasions of dispute (Acts, 
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xy. 13., xxi. 18.) between Jew and Gentile, and the light in which 
he is incidentally alluded to in Gal. ii. 12. (comp. ver. 9.); or that 
he should explain the inconsistency in Peter’s conduct at Antioch 
with the vision at Joppa, by supposing that “he might have con- 
sidered the latter as a direction for the occasion, rather than as 
universally abolishing the distinction between Jew and Gentile.” 
(See Acts, xi. 18.) 

But the greatest instance, not of unfairness in the writer, but of 
want of perception of what is due to the reader, occurs in the com- 
parison of the visit of Gal. ii. with the council in Acts xv. The 
true result of such a comparison is to show the identity of the two 
occasions (see note at the end of chap. ii.), amid the diversity of the 

accounts of them. Paley, while half admitting this identity, over- 
looks the difficulty of supposing that St. Paul should have referred 
! to this visit, and yet omitted to mention the decree of the council 
which was directly to the point in dispute. 

The critic may be firmly convinced of the genuineness of the 

Toi tle to the Galatians, though his convictions will not always rest 

pis e D 8g y 

on the grounds which are alleged by Paley. It is not a flourish of 
theological rhetoric to ask: “ How could the art of man have invented 
a state which has no parallel in succeeding ages? Who could have 
acted that passionate emotion which is called forth by circumstances 
to which the Epistle only remotely alludes?” No forgery so deep 
and intricate, and so natural, ever existed. The single passage, Gal. 
ii. 1—14., closely connected as it is with the rest of the Epistle, is 
of itself nearly sufficient to establish the genuineness of the whole. 
The narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, when compared with 


EEE EEO EE 


_ the Epistle to the Galatians, does not show equal historical accuracy. 
It differs in many details, and also in the point of view in which its 
author regards the question of Jew and Gentile. It is a noble record 
of primitive Christianity, quite free, too, from suspicion of bad faith 
or imposture, yet it cannot be denied that in many material points, 
as, for example, the relation of the Apostle to the Church at Jeru- 
salem, it disagrees in its spirit, and also in several of its facts from 
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the Epistles of St.Paul. Was it that years had passed away, and 
the differences of the Apostles were no longer seen in the distance ? 
Dates and circumstances which had been once known may have 
been no longer preserved with accuracy. Whatever may be the 
reason, the amount of discrepancy between the earlier chapters of 
the Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians contrasts with the precise 
agreement of the later chapters with the Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians, as well as with the internal consistency of the Epistle 
to the Galatians itself. 

In inquiries of this sort it is often supposed that, if the evidence 
of the genuineness of a single book of Scripture be weakened, or the 
credit of a single chapter shaken, the whole is overthrown. Some- 
times the danger of losing the whole is made an argument against 
criticism of any part. Much more true is it that, in short portions 
or single verses of Scripture the whole is contained. Had we but — 
one discourse of Christ, one Epistle of Paul, more than half would 
have been preserved. There is a story of a solitary of the desert, 
who came into the city of Alexandria and carried back with him a 
text of Scripture, refusing afterwards to learn another, because he 
could never completely practise the first. The story belongs to 
another age; it may still be applied by those who interpret a doubt 
respecting the least portion of Scripture into a denial of the Chris- 
tian faith. . 
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_ ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT IN THE WRITINGS OF ST, PAUL. 


Tue New Testament “is ever old, and the Old is ever entwined 


with the New.” Not only are the types of the Old Testament 


shadows of good things to come; not only are the narratives of 
events and lives of persons in Jewish history “written for our in- 


9 


struction ;” not only is there a deep-rooted identity of the Old and 


_ New Testament in the revelation of one God of perfect justice and 
_ truth; not only is “the law fulfilled in Christ to all them that 


” 


believe ;” not only are the spiritual Israel the true people of God, 


and the taking of Jerusalem a figure of the end of the world: a 


_ nearer though more superficial connection is formed by the volume 
of the Old Testament itself, which, like some closely fitting vesture, 


enfolds the new as well as the old dispensation in its language and 


_ imagery, the words themselves, as well as the thoughts contained in 


them, becoming instinct with a new life, and seeming to interpene- 
trate with the Gospel. 

This verbal connection of new and old is not peculiar to Christi- 
anity. All nations who have ancient writings have endeavoured to 
read in them the riddle of the past. The Brahmin,-repeating his 


_ Vedic hymns, sees them pervaded by a thousand meanings, which 


have been handed down by tradition: the one of which he is ignorant 
is that which we perceive to be the true one. Without more reason, 


_ and almost with equal disregard or neglect of its natural import, the 
_ Jewish Alexandrian and Rabbinical writers analysed the Old Testa- 
ment; inasimilar spirit Gnostics and Neoplatonists cited lines of 


Homer or Pindar. . Not unlike is the way in which the Fathers cite 
VOL, I. DD 
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both the Old and New Testament; and the manner in which the 
writers of the New Testament quote from the Old has more in 
common with this last than with modern critical interpretations of 
either. That is to say, the quotations are made almost always with- 
out reference to the connection in which they originally occur, and 





in a different sense from that in which the prophet or psalmist in- 
tended them. They are fragments culled out and brought into some 
new combination ; jewels, and precious stones, and corner-stones 
disposed after a new pattern, to be the ornaments of another temple. 
It is their place in the new temple, not their relation to the old, 
which gives them their effect and meaning. 

Such tessellated work was after the manner of the age: it was no 
invention or introduction of the sacred writers. Closely as it is 
wrought into the New Testament, it belongs to its externals rather 
than to its true life. All religions which are possessed of sacred 
books, and many which are without them, have passed through a 
like secondary stage, although the relation of the earlier to the later 
form of the same religions may have been quite different from that 
in which the Gospel stands to the Old Testament. In heathenism, 
as well as Christianity, language has played a great part in connect-_ 
ing the old and the new. There seem to be times in which human 
nature yearns towards the past, though it has lost the power of 
interpreting it. Overlooking the chasm of a thousand years, it seeks 
to extract from ancient writings food for daily life. The mystery of 
a former world lies heavy upon it, hardly less than of the future, and 
it lightens this burden by attributing to “them of old time” the 
thoughts and feelings of contemporaries. It feels the unity of God 
and man in all ages, and attempts to prove this unity by reading ' 
the same thonghts in every word which has been uttered from th 
beginning. A new spirit takes possession of the words, and imper- ' 
ceptibly alters them into accordance with itself. 

The Gnostic and Alexandrian writings furnish a meeting-point 
4 


¥ 





between the past and future in which the present is lost sight of, an 


ideas supersede facts. But something analogous is observable in the — 
i 
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New Testament itself; which may be described also as the confluence 
of past and future on the ground of the present, the person of Christ 
and “the Church which is his body” being the centre in which they 
meet. Some Divine heat or force welds together the old and new. 
The scattered rays of prophecy are collected in one focus. Language 
becomes plastic and refashions itself on a new type. Gradually and 
naturally, as it were a soul entering into a body that had been pre- 
pared for it, the new takes the form of the old. The truth and moral 
power of the Gospel prevent this new formation from resembling the 
fantastic process of Eastern heresy. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment use the modes of speech of their contemporaries, but they also 
ennoble and enlighten them. That traces of their age should appear 
in them is the necessary condition of their speaking to the men of 
their age. “The water of life” was not to be strained through the 
sieve of grammar and logic; nor is it conceivable how a Gospel 
could have been “preached to the poor” which was founded on a 
critical interpretation of the Old Testament. 
- But although the quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
_ conform to the manner of the age, and have a superficial similarity 
with the use of Homer or Pindar in later classical authors, essential 
differences lie beneath. First, the connection is not, as in the case 
of heathen authors, merely accidental ; the Old Testament looks for- 
ward to the New, as the New Testament looks backward on the 
Old. Reading the psalmists or prophets, we feel that they were 
pilgrims and strangers, hoping for more than was on the earth, 
whose sadness was not yet turned into joy. There are passages in 
which the Old Testament goes beyond itself, in which it almost 
seems to renounce itself; “lively oracles” of which it might be said, 
either in Christian or heathen language, “that it speaks not of 
itself ;” or, that “its voice reaches to a thousand years.” It is other- 





wise with heathen literature. There is no future to which Homer or 
Hesiod looked forward; no moral truth beyond themselves which 
they dimly see. The life of the world was not to awaken in their 
song. ‘They were poetry only, out of which came statues of gods 
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and heroes. The deeper reverence for the “volume of the book” 
may be in part the reason why the half-understood words of the Old 
Testament exercise a greater power over the mind. But the mere 
application of them is also a new creation. They are not dead and 
withered fragments of the wisdom of ancient times; the force of the 





new truth which they express reanimates and reillumines them. Se- 
condly, if we admit that the superficial connection between the Old 
and New Testament is arbitrary, or, more properly speaking, after the 
manner of the age, there is a deeper connection also which is founded 
on reason and conscience. ‘The language of the Psalms and prophets 
is the natural voice of Christian feeling. In the hour of sorrow, or 
joy, or repentance, or triumph, we turn to the Old Testament quite 
as readily as to the New. Thirdly, a difference in kind is observable 
between the use which is made of quotations by the Alexandrian 
writers and in the New Testament. In the one they are the form 
of thought; in the other the mode of expression. That is to say, 
while in the one they exercise an influence on the thought; in the 
other they are controlled by it, and are but a sort of incrustation on 
it, or ornament of it; in some cases the illustration or allegory 
through which it is conveyed. The writings of St. Paul are not the — 
less one in feeling and spirit, because the language in which he con- 
tinually clothes his thoughts is either avowedly or unconsciously — 
taken from the Old Testament. 

It is remarkable that the Old Testament in many places is built up 
out of its own materials, in the same way as the New out of the Old. 
Later Psalms repeat the language of earlier ones; successive pro- 


; 
+ 
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phets use the same words and images, and deliver the same precepts. 
For example, Jeremiah and the later Isaiah both speak of “the Lamb _ 
~ led to the slaughter;” and Jeremiah and Ezekiel alike revoke the old 
“ proverb in the house of Israel.” The Book of Deuteronomy, espe= 

cially, is full of prophetic elements, either received from or communi- | 

cated to the later prophets. Instead of the repetition being wearisome — 
or unmeaning, it adds to the depth and power of the words that they — 
are not used for the first time. No happy combination of new lan- | 
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guage could have imparted to them the weight which they derive 
from associations of the past. In like manner the portions of the New 
Testament in which the verbal connection with the Old is most 
striking, such as the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the fifteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, are also those which are most awful and impressive 
tous. It is a circumstance not always attended to by commentators on 
the Apocalypse (at any rate by English ones), that this wonderful 
book is a mosaic of Old Testament thoughts and words, the pieces of 
which are put together on a new and glorious pattern. A glance 
at the marginal references is sufficient to show in how subtle a 
manner they are interlaced. The inspired author is not merely 
narrating a new vision which he had seen and heard, to be added to 
the former visions of Ezekiel or Daniel ; but he is collecting and 
bringing together the scattered elements of prophecy and sacred 
imagery in one last vision or revelation of the day of the Lord. The 
kingdom of God is not at a distance; it already exists; it has 
gathered to itself the figures and glories of the Old Testament. Many 
other apocryphal writings exhibit signs of the same imitation; 
they borrow the imagery of the elder prophets. But none of them 
are inspired with the faith or power which conceives the glorious 
things that have been said as a living reality. } 

Perhaps it may be thought paradoxical that the words of the Old 
Testament should receive a new meaning in the Epistles, and also 
retain their original power and sacredness; yet in our own use of 
quotations a similar inconsistency may be observed. For, not only in 
ancient but in modern times, a certain waywardness is discernible 
in the application of the words of others. Quotation, with ourselves, 
is an ingenious device for expressing our meaning in a pointed or 
forcible manner; it implies also an appeal to an authority. And 
its point frequently consists in a slight, or even a great, devia- 
tion from the sense in which the words quoted were uttered by their 
author. Its aptness lies in being at once old and new; often in 
bringing into juxtaposition things so remote, that we should not 


have imagined they were connected; sometimes in a word rather 
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than in a sentence, or in the substitution of one word for another ; 
nor is its force diminished if it lead to a logical inference not strictly 
warranted. In like manner the quotations of the New Testament 
are at once new and old. They unite a kind of authority and anti- 
quity with a new interpretation of the passage quoted. Sometimes 
the application of them is a sort of argument from their exact rheto- 
rical or even grammatical form, Their connection often hangs upon 
a word, and there are passages in which the word on which the con- 
nection turns is itself inserted. There are citations too, which are a 
composition of more than one passage, in which the spirit is taken 
from one and the words from another. There are other citations in 
which a similarity of spirit, rather than of language, is caught up 
and made use of by the Apostle. There are passages which are 
altered to suit the meaning given to them; or in which the spirit of 
the New Testament is substituted for that of the old; or the spirit 
of the Old Testament expands into that of the New. Lastly, there 
are a few passages which have one sense in the Old Testament, and 
have an entirely different or opposite one in the New. Almost all 
gradations occur between exact verbal correspondence with the 
Greek of the LXX. and discrepancy in which resemblance is all 
but lost ; between the greatest similarity and difference, even oppo- 
sition, of spirit in the original passage and its application. The 
first connection is nearly always lost. sight of ; only in Rom. iy. 10. 
it is referred to generally, and in Rom. xi. 4. imperfectly remem- 
bered. 

The quotations in the writings of St. Paul may be classified under 
the following heads :— 





i, Passages in which the meaning or the words of the Old Testa- 
ment are altered, or both; the alterations sometimes arising from a 
composition of passages; in other instances from an adaptation of : 
the text quoted to its new context. In one case a verse of the Old — 
Testament is repeated with variations in two places. See Rom. 
xi. 384. ; 1 Cor. ii. 16. 


ii. Passages in which the spirit or the language of the Old Testa- 


— 


—y 


Be. 
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ment is exactly retained, or with no greater variation of words than 


may be supposed to arise out of difference of texts, and no greater 


diversity of spirit than necessarily arises from the transfer of any 


passage in the Old Testament into another connection in the New. 
To which may be added— 

iii. Passages which contain latent or unacknowledged quotations. 

iy. Allegorical passages. 

i. (1.) An instance in which the meaning of the quotation has 
been altered, and also in which the new meaning given to it is 
derived from another passage, occurs in Rom. ii. 24.: 7d yap évopa 
Tov Seod Ov tuac PrAaodnpetrar év roic EOveoww, where the Apostle is 
speaking of the scandal caused by the violence and hypocrisy of the 


Jews. The words are taken from Is. lii. 5.: 60 ipace deatavrde ro 


dvopa pov Bacgnpeirac év roic EOveor; where, however, they refer 


not to the sins of the house of Israel, but to their sufferings at the 


hand of their enemies. ‘The turn which the Apostle has given the 
passage is gathered from Ez. xxxvi. 21—23.: kal éperodpny abroy dia 
TO vod prov TO yoy 6 EbeEHAWoay oiKoc “IopajA év Toic EOvEeow ov 
eion\Oocay éxei, K.T.r. 

A composition of passages occurs also in Rom. xi. 8., which 
appears to be a union of Is. vi. 9, 10. and xxix. 10. The twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh verses of the same chapter also furnish a 
singular instance of combination. (Is. lix. 20,21.: cai atrn abroic f 
map éuov dcafjen, to which the clause, dray apédwpac rac dpapriac 
avroy, isadded from Is. xxvii. 9.) The play upon the word éOvy 
(nations=Gentiles) is repeated in Rom. iv. 17. (Gen. xvii. 5.), Gal. 
iii. 8. (Gen. xii. 3.), Rom. xv. 11. (Ps. exvi. 1.). 

(2.) Another instance in which the general tone of a quotation 
is from. one passage, and a few words are added from another, is 
to be found in Rom. ix. 33.: idov riOnpe éy Ziv iOov rpookdpparoc 
kal mérpay oxavdddov kal 6 muorevwr éx’ abrp ob KaracxvvOqcera. The 
greater part of this passage occurs in Is. xxviii. 16.: idod éyo épu- 
BadXw cic ra Sepédtta Lewy AiPov woduTedij ExAeKroy axpoywriatoy, Evrt- 
pov cic ra Seuéhua abrijc kal 0 mioTEvwY ov pr KaTacxvyOy. But the 
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words AiOov xpockdpuparoc are introduced from Is. viii. 14. And the 
remainder of the passage (kat... karaoyvvOhoera) is really incon- 
sistent with these words, though both parts are harmonised in Him 
who is in one sense a stumblingstone and rock of offence ; in another 
a foundation stone and chief corner stone. 

(3.) A slighter example of alteration occurs 1 Cor. iii. 19., where 
the Apostle quotes from Ps. xciv. 11.: kxipw¢ ywwwoxer rove diadoyio- 
pode THY adpwy Gri eiot para. Here the words ry copwy are sub- 
stituted for rév av@parwy in the LXX., which in this passage agrees 
with the Hebrew. They are required to connect the quotation in 
the Epistle with the previous verses. A similar instance of the 
introduction of a word (zac) on which the point of an argument 
turns, occurs in Rom. x. 11.: Aéyee yap 4 ypagy, mae 6 TusTEbwy ex” 
avr@ ov KaracxuvOjoera, Where the addition is the more remarkable, 
as the Apostle had quoted the verse without wae in the preceding - 
passage (ix. 383. Lach.). The insertion seems to be suggested by the 
words of Joel which follow. 

(4.) Another instance of addition and adaptation is furnished by 
1 Cor. xiv. 21.3; év ro vopw yéyparrar bre év ErepoyAwooo Kal Ev 
xeiheow Erépwy Aadhow 79 Aa@ rovry, Kal 00’ obtwe eiaaxoboovraé pov, | 
Aéyee kuptoc. This quotation, which is said to be “written in the 
law” (comp. John, x. 34., xii. 34., xv. 25.), is from Is. xxviii. iz 
12., where the words in the LXX. are, dia gavdropdy yeriéwr, dite 
yAwoons Erépac, drt Aadfjcovet TH aw rovrw, and in the English trans- 






lation, “with stammering lips and another tongue will He speak 
unto this people.” But the last words, 00d’ otrwe eicaxovoovrat, are ( 
taken from the following verse, where a clause nearly similar occurs | 
in a different connection: Aéyorrec avroic, rovro TO avaravpa TO 1 
Tewvwvre Kal ToUTO TO obyrpympa, Kai obK HOéAnoay axkove, V. 12. The 
whole is referred by the Apostle to the gift of tongues, which he ~ 


infers from this passage “to be a sign to unbelievers.” 


a 


a 

. . . + 
(5.) An adaptation, which has led to an alteration of words, occuresr 
in Rom. x. 6—9.: f 6& é« riorewe Sumacoobyn ovrw Eéyer* po) Eimycev TH 
kapdia sou’ tic avabhoera cic roy obparoy; rovr’ tore xptoroy Karaya= 
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~ Lo , A ’ \ 3} ~ > \ > ~ 
yety; 7) rig karabioerae sic riv aEvocoy; ovr’ tore ypioroy éK vEeKpaY 
> ~ 2 . , A > , . \ tn~ lA > > ~ ‘ , 
dvayayeiv. adda ti Eyer; Eyyve cov TO pid éorw, év TH oropari 
, 3? ~ 2 , : ~ 9 of \ Cw ~ a , 4 
gov kal Ev rij Kapdig gov* ror’ Eort TO pia rie rlorewe, 6 Knpbocoper 
ef 3% e A > — , , 7 > ~ \ 7 2 
Ort Eav Oporoyhonc év 7M oTdpati cov KUpov "Incovy, Kal misrebone év 
~ , e e . * UN Py] ; 2 Bs tae , : 
Th Kapdig cov Ori 6 Yedc abrov ijyepev ex vexpov owOhon. The intro- 
ductory formula in this passage, pu) eine év rh Kapdig cov, is taken 
from Deut. viii. 17.; the substance of the remainder is abridged 
from Deut. xxx. 11—14.: Gre § évrod) airy iy éyw évrédXopai cor 
Ve > e / / > > \ ‘ > A / > ? ? ~ 
THpEpov ovK UTEpoyKoG EoTLY, OvE paKpay ard Gov éoTLW* obK EV TO 
oipav® dvw Earl, éywr, ric dvaPnoerae hiv cic Tov ovpavory, Kal An erat 


ee aw et § <2" 9 U ors 1% 7 poe , ~ S / 
YPLY GUTHV KAL AKOVOaYTEC AUTHV TOLNOOMEV 5 OVOE TWEPAY THC « ahagone 


B | i ~ ~ 
tort, Aeywr, ric duawepaoe hiv sic TO wépay rie Saddoone, Kal Aan 
Seed 2 ees? ‘ ¢ -~ f | fe \ 7 > , us 
Wpity avTiy, Kal akovorhy hiv wowhon adrny, kal wowhoopey 3 éyybc¢ cou 


° A t~ Ul ’ ~ , , A>. 8 ~ ' oe ~ 
EOTL TO pHa opodpa, €V TM OTOMATL CoV Kal EV TH Kapoia cov Kal €y Taic 


XEpot cov moeiv aro. To these verses the Apostle has added what 
may be termed a running commentary, applying them to Christ. 
To make the words répav rij¢ Saddoonc thus applicable, the Apostle 
has altered them to ei¢ rv avocor, a change which we should hesi- 
tate to attribute to him, but for the other examples which have been 
already quoted of similar changes. (Compare also Rom. xi. 8., 
xii. 19.; Eph. iv. 8., quoted from Ps. lxvii. 18.; Eph. v. 14. The 
latter passage, in which as here the name of Christ is introduced, is 
probably an adaptation of Is. lx. i.) He has also omitted év raic 
xepoi, which was not suited to his purpose. Considering the fre- 
quency of such changes, it would be contrary to the rules of sound 
criticism to attribute the introduction of the words to a difference of 
text in the Old Testament. 

(6.) An example of a new turn given to a passage from the Old 
Testament occurs in Rom. xi. 2, 3., where the Apostle has put 


‘together in one connection two verses which are disconnected in the 
original. In the Book of Kings (1 Kings, ix. 15—18.), the words, 


“T have left to myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the 


knee to Baal,” are a continuation of the instruction to anoint Jehu 


‘and Hazael. But, in the application which the Apostle makes of 
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them, they are quoted as the answer of God to the complaint of 
Elijah. The misplacement seems to have arisen from the words, 
“T am /efé alone,” and the allusion to the worshippers of Baal. 
Compare Jus. Dial. c. 39. n. 2, 3.; 46. n. 18. 

(7.) The words of 1 Cor. xv. 45., otrwe cal yéypawrar* * Eyévero 6 
mpwrocg "Adam cic Wuxjy Coca 6 Eoxaroc "Adam sig rrevpa Sworniathle 


afford a remarkable instance of discrepancy, both in expression and 


meaning, from Gen. ii. 7.: évepbonoey sig rd xpdowroy. abrov mvony | 


Cwijc Kat éyévero 6 avOpwroc cic Wuxiv Geour; to the two clauses of 
which the Apostle appears to have applied a distinction analogous 
to that which Philo draws (De Legum Alleg. i. 12.; De Creat. 
Mun. 24. 46.) between the earthly and the heavenly man (Gen. ii. 7. 
and i. 27.). The words are apparently inconsistent with the twenty- 
second verse of the same chapter: “As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive ;” which, in the sense sometimes given 
them, are also inconsistent with the forty-seventh verse: “The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven.” An instructive parallel to both inconsistencies is offered 
by the application of the expression of Genesis, “the image of God,” 
not only to the regenerate man and to Christ (Col. iii. 10. ; 2 Cor. 


iv. 4.), but also to the natural man, or to man in general, without . 


any such allusion, as in 1 Cor. xi. 7. Compare James, iii. 9. 

(8.) A curious instance of a subtle and at the same time strained 
application of a passage occurs in Gal. iii. 16—19., to which (rg 
o7épparc) attention has been drawn in the notes. Compare Hebrews, 
vii. 1.; 1 Tim. ii. 18, 14. 

(9.) Cases occur in which the words of the Old Testament are 
quoted in contrast to the Gospel; as, for example, the words of 


Leviticus xviii. 5., & woujoac avra avOpwroc, Choerar év adroie, ; 


repeated in Rom. x. 5., Gal. iii. 12.; so Deut. xxvii. 26., in Gal. 


iii. 10. The first of the two examples affords an instance of a minor ; 
peculiarity, viz. disorder introduced into the grammatical construc- _ 


tion by quotations. 
ii. A good example of the second class of quotations is the pas- 
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sage from Hab. ii. 4. quoted in Rom. i. 17., 6 6& dixatocg éx micrews 
fnoerar; which occurs also in two other places, Heb. x. 38., Gal. 
iii. 11., which the LXX. read, 6 dé dixatocg é« wiorewe pov Choerat, 
and the English version translates from the Hebrew, “but the just 
shall live by his faith. It is remarkable, that in Rom. i. 17., Gal. iii. 
11., the verse should be quoted in the same manner, and that slightly 
different, either from the LX X. or the Hebrew; in Heb. x. 38. it 
agrees precisely with the LXX. Like the other great text of the 
Apostle, “ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness,” which is also repeated three times in the New Testa- 
ment (Rom. iv. 3.; Gal. iii. 6.; James, ii. 23.), it offers an example 
of the way in which the language of the Old Testament is enlarged 
and universalised in the New; the particular faith of Abraham or of 
the Israelite becoming the type of faith as opposed to the law. The 


wider sphere of Messianic prophecy, which extends the promise of 





the root of Jesse to the Gentiles (Is. xi. 10.), is also appropriated as 
of right by St. Paul. Here too the meaning is enlarged, as in the 
application of the words of Isaiah: “I was found of them that 
sought me not” (Ixv. 1.), Rom. x. 20. It is less characteristic of the 
Apostle, that the predestinarian language of the Old Testament is 
in some instances transferred by him to the New, as in Rom. ix. 13. 
after Mal. i. 2, 3. (“Jacob have I loved; Esau have I hated”), and 
in Rom. ix. 20. after Is. xxix. 16. Some of the passages which speak 
of the vanity of human wisdom are taken from the Old Testament 


~ Ci Cor. i. 19, 20. after Is. xxix. 16., xlv. 9.). 


Other examples of the second class of quotations are such places 
as the following: “ Blessed is the man whose iniquity is forgiven, 
and whose sin is pardoned; blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
doth not impute sin,” Rom. iv. 7., from Ps. xxxii. 1,2. “The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me,” Rom. xv. 3., 
from Ps. lxix. 9. ‘Who hath believed our report?” Rom. x. 16., 
from Is. liii. 1. “For thy sake we are killed all the day long, we 
are accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” Ps. xliii. 22., quoted in 
Rom. viii. 86. ; in which the instinct of the Apostle has caught the 
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common feeling or spirit of the Old and New Testament, though the 
texts quoted contain no word which is a symbol of his doctrine. 
Passages which might be placed under either head are Rom. 
x. 13.: “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated,” the words of 
which exactly agree with the LXX., although their original meaning 
in Mal. i. 2, 3., whence they are taken, has to do, not with the indi- 
viduals Jacob and Esau, but with the natives of Edom and Israel : 
the cento of quotations in Rom. iii. descriptive of the wickedness of 
the Psalmist’s enemies, or of those who were the subjects of the pro- 
phetical denunciations, which are transferred by the Apostle to the 
world in general (compare Justin Dial. c. 27. n. 6., where several of 
the quotations occur in the same order); Rom. xii. 20.: “Therefore 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink ; for 





in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head,” the words of 
which are exactly quoted from the LXX. (Prov. xxv. 21, 22.), 
though the meaning given to them is ironical; for which reason the 
succeeding clause, “ But the Lord shall reward thee,” which would 
have destroyed the irony, is omitted. 

iii, What may be termed latent or unacknowledged quotations 
vary in extent from whole verses down to single words ; there are 
instances in which mere resemblances of form may be traced, with 
no word the same. A remarkable example of an entire verse which 
is thus quoted is furnished by the application of Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 
(Rom. xii. 20., “Therefore if thine enemy,” &c.), already referred to. 
A few words are traceable in Eph. v. 30., also affording a good instance 
of what may be termed the spiritualisation of the natural or physical 
language of the Old Testament. Gen. ii. 23., xxix. 14.: rovro voy 


> ~ 9» a > ’ a? ; - ; et 7 
dorovy &k Tov doréwy pov, Kal oap§ &k rij¢ capxog pov; so of Christians, 







PEAn Eoperv Tov Gwparocg avrov, eK THe capKdc abrov Ka) éx TOY doréwY 
avrov. So 1 Cor. x. 20., after Deut. xxxii. 17.; Ephes. i. 22. (com=_ 
pare 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28.), taken from Ps. viii. 6.; and without any 
change of meaning, Eph. iy. 26., from Ps. iv. 4. In like manner, Eph. 
ii. 13—17. contains aremembrance of Is. lvii. 19.; Eph. vi. 14. 17. of 
Is. lix. 17. A single word, 6 dgcc Hraryaé pe, Gen. iii. 18. (which is — 
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also quoted 2 Cor. xi. 3), has probably left a trace of itself in the 
personification of sin, Rom. vii. 11.: i dyapria efnrarnoé pe... cat 
aréxrerve. The verses 2 Cor. vi. 9. 11. contain two examples of 
verbal allusion. The slightest thread is enough to form a con- 
nection. In 2 Cor. xiii. 1., é7 aroparoc dvd paprupwy Kat rpiwy 
orabicerat ray piya, the association which leads the Apostle’s mind 


to the quotation (from Deut. xix. 15.: compare Matt. xviii. 16. ; 


_ John, viii. 17.) seems to be only the word zpeie, arising out of the 


circumstance that he has mentioned just before that he is coming to 


them for the third time. 1 Cor. v. 13. offers another example of 


_ the use of the language of the LXX. (Deut. xxii. 24.), in which 


_ the Apostle clothes a command to the Church. The verse 1 Cor. 


xv. 32., “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is taken 


word for word from Isaiah, xxii. 13.; and in the same chapter 


the words, “*O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 


victory?” (vers. 55, 56.), with almost verbal exactness, from Hosea, 
xili. 14. 
iv. Once more. In afew passages the Apostle, after the manner 


of his time, has recourse to allegory. These are:—1. the allegory of 


_ the woman who had lost her husband, in Rom. vii. (compare Gal. 
iy. 1—3., which is supported by Is. liv. 1.); 2. Of the children of . 
_ Israel in the wilderness, in 1 Cor. x.; 3. Of Hagar and Sarah, in 
j Gal. iii.; 4. Of the veil on the face of Moses, in 2 Cor. iii.; 5. Abra- 
ham himself, who is a kind of centre of allegory, the actions of whose 


life, as well as the promises of God to him, are symbols of the 


coming dispensation; 6. The history of the patriarchs, and cutting 


- short of the house of Israel, in Rom. ix. x. Of these examples, the 


first, third, and fourth are what we should term illustrations ; while 
the second, fifth, and sixth have not merely an analogous or meta- 
phorical meaning, but a real inward connection with the life and 
state of the first believers. 

_ A few general results of an examination of the quotations from 


the Old Testament in St. Paul’s Epistles may be summed as fol- 


lows :— 
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1. The number of direct quotations in which reference is made to 
the original is about 87, of which about 53 are found in the Epistle 
to the Romans, 15 in 1 Corinthians, 6 in 2 Corinthians, 10 in Gala- 
tians, 2 in Ephesians, 1 in 1 Timothy. Of these nearly half show a 
precise verbal agreement with the LXX.; while, of the remaining 
passages, at least two thirds exhibit a degree of verbal similarity 
which can only be accounted for by an acquaintance with the LXX. 
Minuter traces of the Old Testament language are far more nume- 
rous. 

2. None of these passages offer any certain proof that the Apostle © 
was acquainted with the Hebrew text.* That he must have been 
so can hardly be doubted; yet it seems improbable that he could 
have had a familiar knowledge of the original without straying into © 
parallelisms with the Hebrew, in those passages in which it varies 
from the LXX. His acquaintance with the Hebrew was probably 
of such a kind as we might acquire of a version of the Scriptures not 
in the vernacular. No Englishman incidentally quoting the English 
version from memory would adapt it to the Greek, though he might 
very probably adapt the Greek to the English. The inference is, 
that the Greek and not the Hebrew text must have been to the Apo- 
stle what the English version is to ourselves. 

3. While many of these quotations are introduced, as we have 
already seen, without any acknowledgment in the New Testament, 
a few others, as for example, Rom. xii. 19., 1 Cor. xv. 45., are 
hardly, if at all, discernible in the text of the Old. The familiarity 
with the Old Testament which has led to the first of these two phe- 
nomena is probably also the cause of the second. As the words 
suggest themselves unconsciously, so the spirit without the words 
occasionally comes into the Apostle’s mind; or the language and 
spirit of different passages blend in one. 

4. There is no evidence that the Apostle remembered the verbal 
connection in which any of the passages quoted by him originally — 


* Compare Rom. ix. 7., x. 15., 1 Cor. ii. 9., as the best instances on the other 
side ; they do not, however, disprove the truth of the remark. 
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occurred. He isolates them wholly from their context; he reasons 
from them as he might from statements of his own, “going off upon 
a word,” as it has been called, in one instance almost upon a letter 
(Gal. iii. 16.), drawing inferences which in strict logic can hardly be 
allowed, often extending the meaning of words beyond their first 
and natural sense. ‘There is nothing to distinguish his use of quota- 
tions from that of his age, except greater power and life; he clings 
more than his contemporaries to the spirit and less to the letter, his 
inaccuracy about the latter arising in some instances from his feeling 
for the spirit. 


5. There is no reason to think that the Apostle ever quotes from 


__ apocryphal writings, nor could it be gathered from the language of 


KAGE 


his Epistles that he was acquainted with the works of classical 


authors. Similarities are found with apocryphal writings; but they 


are all explainable on the supposition of a common source. Three 
_ or four verses from Greek poets also occur in the Acts and Epistles ; 


_ these, however, are common and proverbial expressions, which the 


Apostle might very well have known without having been read in 
the works of Aratus, Epimenides, Euripides, or Menander. 
6. Vestiges of Old Testament language are so numerous, as to 


admit of an argument from their occurrence to the genuineness of 


the Epistles. If the same interpenetration of new and old phraseo- 


logy occurs in the Epistle to the Ephesians that we find in the 


) 3 Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and the Galatians, here is con- 


| ng siderable reason for supposing that they are writings of the same 











- author, or at any rate of the same date. A new argument from 
' coincidence arises, for no one would imagine that it could have 
~ occurred to a forger of a later age to imitate the manner in which 
St. Paul used the language of the LXX. The argument is only 
_ suggested ; it requires careful consideration to enable an estimate 
_ to be formed of its exact value. It certainly applies, however, with 
some force, to the Epistle to the Ephesians, in which there are very 


few traces of direct citation, but many of verbal resemblances. 
7. The study of the quotations from the Old Testament draws 
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attention to the knowledge which the Apostle must have had of the 
Greek Scriptures. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the minute- 
ness of this acquaintance. In the greater number of quotations he is 
verbally accurate. Hence, we may also infer that it is not from 
want of memory that he disregards the connection. His writings 
teem with the phraseology of the Psalms and the Prophets. ‘They 
suggest his thoughts, they are his weapons of controversy, they 
supply him with words and expressions as well as with a “ form of 
truth.” The Greek Old Testament Scriptures are not only sacred 
books to him, they are also his language and literature. What are 
often termed the Hebraisms of the Apostle are, for the most part, if 
not always, Hellenisms; that is to say, Hebraisms contracted 
through the influence of the LXX. 

Lastly, It may be asked whether St. Paul capeciail these texts of 
Scripture as prophecies or accommodations, as illustrations or argu- 
ments, as types or figures of speech, as designed or undesigned coin- 
cidences? The answer is, that such distinctions had no place in his 
mind; to attribute them to him is a logical anachronism. He did 
not say to himself: This was designed, that undesigned; this is an 
illustration, that an argument. He adopted what appeared to his 
own mind a natural form of expression, what he conceived would 
convey his meaning to others. His own language and that of the 
psalmists and prophets are bound together by him in various ways: 

1.) Often (as we have already seen) whole verses of the Old 
Testament are latent in the Epistle, without note or sign. 

2.) In other passages they are preceded by xdOwe yéyparrac: ri 
héyer ) ypagh; Aéyer ) ypadh: kabarep Mwosjic Neyer. David, Isaiah, 
Elijah, Hosea, are also cited by name. 

3.) A stronger formula is found in Gal. iii. 8.: mpoidotaa dé h 
ypagy; and one more emphatic still in 1 Cor. x. 11.: ravra dé 
mravra tuTiwec ovvéBavoy éxelvowc, éypagn € Tpd¢ vovOEeciay huwy, Eig” 


“ 4 / ~ 7 / 
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THE narrative of the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians 
suggests an inquiry, which lies at the foundation of all inquiries into 
the earliest history of the Church :—“ In what relation did St. Paul 
stand to the Apostles at Jerusalem?” To which inquiry three 


answers may be given :—(1.) the answer which identifies the preach- 


_ ing of St. Paul and the Twelve ; or, (2.) which opposes them ; or, 


(3.) which is between the two, admitting a degree of unity, yet 
allowing also for great differences of external circumstances and 


individual character. The first answer is that which would be 


| gathered from the Acts of the Apostles, which offer only the 


picture of an unbroken harmony ; a view to which the Church in 
after ages naturally inclined, and which may be said to be carica- 


tured in the explanation of Origen and Chrysostom, that the dispute 


_ between the Apostles at Antioch was a concerted fiction. Secondly, 





the answer which would be supplied by the Clementine homilies, in 


which St. Paul sustains the character of Simon Magus, and St. 


Peter is the Apostle of the Gentiles ; such an answer as might pro- 
bably have been drawn from the writings (had they been preserved 
to us) of Marcion, by whom St. Paul in turn was magnified to the 


exclusion of the Twelve ; which falls in also with the conclusions of 


an extreme school of modern critics, who maintain the Acts of the 


Apostles to have been written in the second century, with a view of 
concealing the differences in which the Church began. The third 
answer is that which we believe would be drawn from an impartial 


examination of the Epistles of St. Paul himself, the only contem- 


| porary documents : — “ Independence of each other in their ministry 
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and apostleship ; antagonism of the followers, and on one or two 
occasions of the leaders also; some difference of spirit, together 
with great personal hostility on the part of the Judaizers to St. Paul, 
but not of St. Paul to the Twelve.” 

The question to which these three answers have been given im- 
plies a further inquiry into the relation of Jew and Gentile, of the 
preaching of the Gospel of the uncircumcision to that of circumcision. 
If in the second century these distinctions yet survived, if animosi- 
ties against St. Paul were burning still, if a party without the 
Church ranged itself under his name, if later controversies have 
anything in common with that first difference, if in the earliest 
ecclesiastical history we find a silence respecting the person and an 
absence of the spirit of St. Paul, it is natural to connect these cir- 
cumstances with the record of the Apostle himself, that on a great 
occasion the other Apostles “added nothing to him;” and that at 
Antioch, which was his own sphere, he withstood Peter to the face. 
In the personal narrative of the Epistle to the Galatians, we seem 





to recognise the germ of what reappears afterwards as the history of ~ 


the Church. And had no memorial remained, had there been no 
hint anywhere dropped of divisions between St. Paul and the Twelve, 
no record of Judaizing heresies, we should feel that some account 
was wanting of the manner in which circumcision became uncircum- 
cision, and the Jew was lost in the Gentile. Probably, we might 
conjecture, not in all places with equal readiness, nor equally after | 
and before the destruction of Jerusalem or the revolt under Adrian, 
nor without imparting some elements of the law to the Gospel, nor, 
in accordance with the general laws of human nature, without a 
certain violence of party and opinion. 

Events of the greatest importance in the annals of mankind are © 
not always seen to be important, until the hour for preserving them 
is past. There is a time before biography passes into history, when — 
a society has not yet learned to register its acts, and individuals have _ 
not awoke to the consciousness of national or ecclesiastical life. In 


this intermediate period, events the most fruitful in results may lie © 
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buried (the unfolding of the germ in the bosom of the earth is not the 
least part of the growth of the plant) ; they may also be reproduced in 
anew form and their spirit misunderstood by the imperfect know- 
ledge of after ages. Two or three centuries elapse ; documents are 
lost or tampered with, or confused ; there is no eye of criticism to 
penetrate their meaning. The historian has “the veil upon his face” 


of a later generation ; he cannot see through the events, institutions, 


opinions in the circle of which he lives. Who can tell what went 


on in a “large upper room” about the year 40 ? which may, never- 
theless, have had great consequences for the world and the Church. 


Who, when Christianity was triumphant in the fourth century, 


| _ would comprehend the simple ways and thoughts of believers in the 


first ? Nor is there anything more likely to be misunderstood, than 
the differences between the first teachers of a religion, and the dis- 
putes of their respective followers, about a matter of discipline or 


doctrine which has passed away. The transition may be too gradual 


to be observed while it is going on. Literature is of a later date ; 


beginning when the Church has ‘already arrived at its full stature, 
it cannot describe the stages of its infancy and growth. In the 
extreme distance the objects of earth are no longer distinguishable 
from the clouds of heaven. 

' These are the reasons why, in the consideration of our present 
subject, there is so much room for speculation and for conjecture ; 
why the result of so many books is so small ; why there is endless 
criticism, and very little history. The materials are slender, and the 
light by which they are seen is too feeble to enable us to combine or 
construct them. They cannot be left as they are on the page of 
Scripture (the human mind has no hold upon flat surfaces) ; 
least of all, can they be put together on the pattern of ecclesiastical 
tradition. Church history, like other history, may be made to 
acquire a deceitful unity ; it may gather to itself form and feature ; 
it may convey a harmonious impression, which, from its internal 
consistency, it is sometimes difficult to resist. The philosophy of 
history readily weaves the tangle, developing the progress of opi- 
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nions and connecting together causes and effects; but the unity 
which is created by it.is artificial. Some other combination may be 
equally possible. ‘Tradition, on the other hand, has a natural unity ; 
but only the unity of idea, which a later age gives to the past. It 
tells what an after generation thought that a former one ought to 
have been. It embodies a sort of corporate or national belief in the 
past. Its continuity is unbroken, and therefore no suspicion arises 
that the first link is really wanting. 

Many causes combine to produce a singular illusion in reference 
to the Church of the Apostolic age. There is the temptation to 
look back to a time when human nature was better than it is, when 
virtue and brotherly love were not a dream only, when the ideal 
had a dwelling among men. The times of the Apostles are the 
golden age of the Church, in which, without “spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing,” it came from the hands of its Divine Author—the 
New Jerusalem descending from heaven, arrayed in a portion of 
that glory with which prophecy clothed it. The old always seems 
to be better than the new in religion ; and the sacredness which we 
attribute to the first century insensibly overshadows the lives of 
individuals. Institutions acquire a sort of fixedness from anti- 
quity; feeling their value, we readily believe that they are of 
Apostolic origin. What is familiar to us becomes distinct ; it is 
impossible to doubt what is daily repeated in our ears. The ten- 
dency to error is increased by the circumstance, that in modern 
as in ancient times we have made the first century the battle- 
field of our controversies. Instead of asking what was right, or 


true, or probable, what was the spirit or mind of Christ, we have 


constantly repeated the question, “ What was the belief, constitution, | 


practice, of the primitive Church ?”—a question which we had no 
materials for answering, and which we had, also, the greatest tempt- 


ation to answer according to our own previous notion. There is 


room enough in the unknown space for every denomination of 


Christians to consecrate a temple and raise an altar. Churches, as 


well as castles, may easily be built in the air. If we inquire 
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Closely into the nature of many familiar conceptions about the 
constitution of the Apostolic society, we shall find that they consist 
of a sort of model of perfection invested with some of the externals 
of Tertullian or of Augustine, and conforming in other respects to 
the use and practice of our own time. 

All history receives a colour from the age in which it is written. 


This is the case with Ecclesiastical history even more than secular ; 


‘it glows with the faith and feelings of the historian ; it reflects his 


principles or convictions, —it is sometimes embittered by his preju- 
dices. Eusebius, “the father of Ecclesiastical history,” believing as 
he did that the constitution ef the Church which he saw around 


him had existed from the first, was not likely to give a consistent 


account of its origin or growth. Nor was it to be expected that he 


should trace the history of doctrines, who, within the Church at 
least, could have admitted of no doctrinal difference or development. 
It was impossible for him to describe that of which he had no con- 
ception. Had he been disposed to write, an accurate account of the 
progress of the Christian faith in the first two centuries, the scanti- 
ness of his materials would have prevented him from doing so. 
The antiquarian spirit had awoke too late to recover the treasures of 
the past. Those who preceded him had a similar though less defi- 
nite impression of the first age, of which they knew so little, and 
wrote in the same way. It would be an anachronism to expect that 


he should sift critically the few cases in which the earlier authorities 


witness against themselves. In point of judgement, he is about on a 
level with the other “Father of History;” that is to say, he is not 
wholly destitute of critical power: yet his criticism is accidental 
and capricious ; most often observable in the case of Ecclesiastical 
writings, which his literary tastes led him to explore. But real 


historical investigation is unknown to him. No resisting power of 


inquiry prevents his acceptance of any facts which fell in with the 


orthodox faith of his age, or seemed to afford a witness to it. Mira- 
cles are believed by him, not upon greater, but upon rather less 


evidence than ordinary events. He catches, like Herodotus, at any 
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chance similarity, such as that between the first Christians and 
the Therapeute of Egypt. (ii. c. 17.) He feels no difficulty in 
receiving the statement of Justin Martyr, that Simon Magus was 4 
honoured at Rome under the title of the Holy God (Semo San- — 
cus) ; or the testimony of Tertullian, that the Emperor Tiberius | 
referred the worship of Christ to the senate. He sees the whole — 
history of the Church through the medium of that victory over 
Paganism and heresy which he had witnessed in his own day. He 
carries the struggle back into the previous centuries, in which he 
finds almost nothing else but the conflict of the truth with heresy, and 
the blood of martyrs the seed of the Church. No one can suppose — 
that the heresiarchs were such as he describes them, or that he has 
truly seized the relation in which they stood to the primitive Church. 3 
The language in which he denounces them is a sufficient evidence 4 
that he could not have investigated with calmness the character of — 
the “wolf of Pontus,” or the false prophet Montanus and his “rep- — 
tile” followers. ‘Though liggng at a distance of a century and ahalf, 
he repeats and adopts the conventional abuse of their contemporary — 
adversaries. 
Records of the earliest heretics have passed away; no one of 

them is fairly known to us from his own writings. Their names” 
have become a by-word among men ; at another tribunal we may — 
believe that many judgements passed upon them have been reversed, F 
The true history of the century which followed the withdrawal of — 
the Apostles has also perished, or is preserved only in fragmentary 
statements. It is a matter of conjecture how the constitution of — 
the Church arose ; it is a parallel speculation, out of what simpler j 
elements the earliest liturgies were compiled. But it does not follow — 
that nothing happened in an age of which we know nothing. ‘The 4 
least philosophy of history suggests the reflection that in the primi- 
tive Church there must have existed all the varieties of practice : 
belief, speculation, doctrine, which the different cireumstances of ; 
the converts, and the different natures of men acting on those 

circumstances, would be likely to produce. The Church acquired — 
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unity in its progress through the world; it was more scattered 
and undisciplined at first than it afterwards became. Even the 
Apostles do not work together in the spirit of an order ; they and 
their followers are not an army “set under authority,” of which - 
the leaders say to one man “come, and he cometh,” and to 
another “go, and he goeth.” The Church of the Apostles may be 
compared more truly to “the wind blowing where it listeth,” or even 
to “the lightning shining from one part of the heaven to the other,’ 
Paul and Barnabas and Apollos, and even Priscilla and Aquila, 
have their separate ways of acting ; they walk in different paths ; 
they do not attempt to control one another. Whatever caution is 
observable in their mode of dealing with each other’s spheres of 
labour is a matter of courtesy, not of ecclesiastical discipline. It is 
not certain, perhaps on the whole improbable, that those who came 
from James to Antioch (Gal. ii. 12.) represented the community at 
Jerusalem, There is no Church which claims to be the metropolis of 
other Churches; nor any subordination within the several Churches 
to a single authority. The words of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iv. 11.); “He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers,” are hardly reconcil- 
able either with three orders of clergy, or with the distinction of 
clergy and laity. They describe a state of the Church in which 
there was less of system and more of impulse than at a later period ; 
in which “all the Lord’s people were prophets,” and natural or 
spiritual gifts became offices “in the beginning of the Gospel.” 


| Compare Rom. xii. 6. ; 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29. 


f 
| ‘ 


Leaving these introductory considerations, we will return to the 
subject out of which they arose, —the difference of St. Paul and the 
Twelve, “the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” the sign of 
the coming storm which darkened the face of the Church and the 
world. 

The narrative of this difference is contained in the second chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians. The Apostle begins by asserting 


his Divine commission and independence of human authority; he 
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was an Apostle “not of man nor by man,” and there was no other 
Gospel but that which he preached. After a few words of rebuke, 
he touches on such points in his personal history as tended to show 
that he had no connexion with the Twelve. It was not by their 
ministry that he was converted; and, after his conversion, he had 
seen them only twice; once for so short a time that he was unknown 
at that period to the Churches of Judea; on the latter of the two 
occasions, they had “added nothing to him” in a conference about 
circumcision. Afterwards, at Antioch, when Peter showed a dis- 
position to retrace his steps at the instigation of certain who came 
from James, he withstood him to the face, and rebuked his incon- 
sistency, even though his helper Barnabas and all the other Jews 
were against him. The reason for narrating this is to show, not 
how nearly the Apostle agreed with the Twelve, but how entirely 
he maintained his ground, meeting them on terms of freedom and 
equality. 

There are features in this narrative which indieate a hostile, as 
there are other features which indicate also a friendly, bearing in the 
two parties who are here spoken of. Among the first may be classed 
the mention of false brethren, “ who came in to spy out our liberty 
in Christ Jesus.” Were they Jews or Christians? and how came 
they to be present, if the Apostles at Jerusalem could have pre- 
vented them? In a remarkable passage of the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxi. 20, 21.) the believers at Jerusalem are spoken of as a great 
multitude “all zealous for the law,” which leads to the inference 
that their profession and way of life were not inconsistent. with 
Jewish customs: living as they were under the eye of the chief 
priests, this could hardly have been otherwise ; there could have been 
no strong line of demarcation between Jews and Jewish Christians 
at Jerusalem. The tone of the narrative implies further, that 
the other Apostles scarcely resisted the false brethren, but left 
the battle to be fought by St. Paul. The second point which tends 
to the unfavourable inference is, the manner in which the Apostles 
of Jerusalem are spoken of — “ those who seemed to be somewhat, 
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whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me3;” of Soxovyrec 
tivai tt, ver. 6., who are shown by the form of the sentence to be 
the same as of doxotvrec orvdor eivat, in ver.9. Thirdly, the distine- 
tion of the Gospels of the circumcision and uncircumcision, which 
was not merely one of places, but of teaching also. Fourthly, the 
use of the words (irdxptorc) “ hypocrisy” and (kareyvwopévoc) “ con- 
demned,” in reference to Peter’s conduct; and, lastly, in ver. 12., 
the mention of certain who came from James, under whose influence 
the Apostle supposed Peter to have acted; which raises the suspicion 
of a regular opposition to St. Paul, acting in concert with the heads 
of the Church at Jerusalem. At the meeting, the other Apostles 


had been determined by the fact, that a Church had grown up ex- 


ternal to them, which was its own witness. 

This is one way in which the record of the second chapter of the 
Galatians may be read. Yet, there are gentler features also, which 
must not be omitted, and which restore us more nearly to our pre- 
vious conception of the Apostolic Church. In the first place, there 
is no appearance here, or anywhere in the Epistles, of an open 
schism between St. Paul and the Twelve. Secondly, the differences 
are not of such a nature as to preclude the Church of Jerusalem 
from receiving, or the Apostle from giving, the alms of the Gentiles. 
Thirdly, the expression, oi Coxovryrec eivai t1, “ who seemed to be 
somewhat,” although ironical, is softened by what follows, ot doxotrrec 
eivat arvdot, “ who seemed to be pillars,” in which the Apostle ex- 


presses the greatness and dignity of the Twelve in their separate 


field of labour. Lastly, the interview ends with an arrangement 


which shows the goodwill of the Apostle St. Paul to his poor fellow- 
Christians at Jerusalem, and the unwillingness of the Twelve to 
interfere with a work for which “they gave glory to God” (Acts, 
xi. 18.), or of St. Paul himself “to build upon another man’s 
foundation” (Rom. xv. 20.). 

But after thus balancing the question on either side (and it is 
probable that the spirit of the second chapter of the Galatians will 
be differently seized by different minds), we naturally turn over the 
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pages of the other Epistles of St. Paul to collect the intimations 
which occur elsewhere on the same subject. Let us endeavour to 
replace the passage in what may be termed the context of the 
Apostolical age. Is it a mere accident, happening once only, 
that the Twelve and St. Paul met and had a partial difference? 
or is the difference alluded to an indication of a greater and more 
radical difference in the Church itself, which is partially reflected 
in the persons of its leaders? We might be disposed to answer 
“yes” to the first alternative, were the first two chapters of the 
Galatians all that remained to us; we are compelled to say “ yes” 
to the second, when we extend our view to other parts of Scripture. 

Everywhere in the Epistles of St. Paul we find traces of an oppo- 
sition between the Jew and Gentile, the circumcision and the uncir- 
cumcision. It is found, not only in the Epistle to the Galatians, but 
in a scarcely less aggravated form in the two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, softened indeed and generalised in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and still distinctly traceable in the Epistle to the Philippians ; the 
party of the circumcision appearing to triumph in Asia, at the close 
of the Apostle’s life, in the second Epistle to Timothy. In all these 
Epistles we have proofs of a reaction to Judaism, but, though they 
are addressed to Churches chiefly of Gentile origin, never of a 
reaction to heathenism. Could this have been the case, unless within 
the Church itself there had been a Jewish party urging upon the 
members of the Church the performance of a rite repulsive in itself, 
if not as necessary to salvation, at any rate as a counsel of perfection ; 
seeking to make them, in Jewish language, not merely proselytes of 
the gate, but proselytes of righteousness? What, if not this, is the 
reverse side of the Epistles of St. Paul? that is to say, the motives, 
object, or basis of teaching of his opponents, who came with “ epistles 
of commendation” to the Church of Corinth (2 Cor. iii. 1.); who 
profess themselves “to be Christ's” in a special sense (2 Cor. x. 7.) ; 
who say they are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ (1 Cor. i. 12.), 
or James (Gal. ii. 12.); who preach Christ of contention (Phil. i. 
15. 17.); who deny St. Paul’s authority (I Cor. ix. 1., Gal. iv. 16.) ; 
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who slander his life (1 Cor. ix. 3. 7.). We meet these persons at 


every turn. Are they the same, or different? Are they chance 


opponents? or do they represent to us one spirit, one mission, one 


determination to root out the Apostle and his doctrine from the 


Christian Church ? 
The epistolary form of St. Paul’s writings, and the tendency 
to lose sight of their marked characteristics in the more general 


picture of the Acts of the Apostles, have concealed from view the fact 


that there was a continuous opposition to him, commencing pre- 


viously to his second missionary journey, and lasting down to the 


period of the riot at Jerusalem which led to his imprisonment. Itis 


also evident that this hostility is not equally felt towards the Apostles 
_ at Jerusalem; for it arrays itself under their authority. Not only 


in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, but in the 


_ Epistle to the Corinthians also (2 Cor. xi. 5., xii. 11.), St. Paul 
_ seems to assert himself against the Twelve. He fears that his 
4 relation to them will be misconceived; he knows the magic power 
_ of Judaism which appeals to the names of some of them. Though 
the Corinthian as well as the Galatian Church was in some sense 
_ a Gentile community, he never seems to be in the least degree 
_ apprehensive of a return to “dumb idols;” what he fears is the 


enforcement of circumcision, the observance of days and weeks, the 


loss of the freedom of the Gospel. And the opponents, on whom 

- he pours forth his indignation, are at once heathens and also 
* Judaizing Christians. Still the question recurs, In what relation 
_ did these Jewish Christians stand to the Apostles at Jerusalem? 
- Let us gather up the fragments that remain in the Acts of the 
‘¢ Apostles. 


That in the beginning the elements of a division existed in the 


_ Christian society appears from the murmuring of the Grecians 
3 against the Hebrews, for the neglect of their widows in the daily 
_ ministration, which led to the appointment of the seven deacons. 
; Indeed, they may be said to have pre-existed in the Jewish and 


| Gentile world; even among those who were called by a holier name 
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than that of country, differences of race did not wholly disappear. 
A first epoch in the history of the division is marked by the death 
of Stephen, which scattered a portion of the Church, whom the 
circumstance of their persecution, as well as their dispersion ia 
foreign countries, would tend to alienate from the observance of the 
Jewish law. A second epoch is distinguished by the preaching of 
St. Paul at Antioch; immediately after which we are informed that 
the disciples were first called Christians. Then follows the Council, 
the more exact account of which is supplied by the Epistle to the 
Galatians, to which, however, one point is added in the narrative of 
the Acts,—the mention of certain who came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, saying, “ Except ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved.” 
Passing onwards a little, we arrive at the address of St. Paul to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus (Acts, xx. 29, 30.), which seems to 
allude to the same alienation from himself which had actually taken 
place in the second Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 15.). At length 
we come to St. Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem, and his interview 
with James, which was the occasion on which, by the advice of 
James, he took a vow upon him, in hope of calming the apprehen- 
sions of the multitude of “the many thousand Jews who believed 
and were all zealous for the law,” in which passage express reference 
is made to the decree of the Council. These leading facts are inter- 
spersed with slighter notices, which rather arouse than gratify our 
curiosity. Such are the words—“of the rest durst no man join 
himself to them” (Acts, v. 13.), touching the way of life of the 
Apostles ; “a great company of the priests were obedient unto the 
faith” (vi. 7.); “ they that were scattered abroad upon the persecu- 
tion of Stephen, preached the word to Jews only” (viii. 4.); the 
moderate counsels of Gamaliel (v. 34—40.); the priority attributed 
to James in Acts, xii. 17. (“Go shew these things to James and 
the brethren”); the mention of the alms brought by Barnabas and 
Saul to Jerusalem in the days of Claudius Cesar (xi. 29.); the men- 
tion also in Acts, xv. 5., of certain of the sect of the Pharisees which 
believed. Such is the declaration of St. Paul himself at a later 
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period, that he is a Pharisee” (Acts, xxiii. 6.). Nor is it without 
significance that in the discussion of this question of the admission of 
the Gentiles, no reference is made to the command of the Gospels, 


> and that nowhere are the other 


* Go and baptize all nations ;’ 
Apostles described as at variance with the Jewish Christians; nor 
in the later history of the Acts as suffering persecution from the 
Jews, or as sharing in the persecution of St. Paul. For twenty 
years after the death of Herod Agrippa the Church of Jerusalem 
seems to have had rest; scattered by persecution in its first days, 
and remaining unmolested at a later period, though increasing in 


numbers and under the immediate control of the Sanhedrim, it had 


apparently ceased to incur their enmity or arouse their jealousy. 


Many doubts and possibilities arise in our minds respecting the 


age of the Apostles when we look on the picture “ through a micro- 


“scope,” and dwell on those points which are commonly unnoticed. 


We are tempted to frame theories and reconstructions, which are 
better, perhaps, represented by queries. Did those who remained 
behind in the Church regard the death of the martyr Stephen with 
the same feelings as those who were scattered abroad? or was he 


in their eyes only what James the Just appeared to be to the 


‘historian Josephus? Were the Apostles at Jerusalem one in heart 


with the brethren at Antioch? Were the teachers who came from 
Jerusalem to Antioch saying, “ Except ye be circumcised, ye cannot 
be saved,” commissioned by the Twelve? Were the Twelve ab- 
solutely at one among themselves? Are the “ commendatory 
epistles” spoken of in the Epistle to the Corinthians, to be ascribed 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem? Can “the grievous wolves,” whose 
entrance into the Church of Ephesus the Apostle foresaw, be other 
than the Judaizing teachers? Were “the multitude” of believing 
Jews, who were all zealous for the law, and liable to be quickened 
in their zeal for it by the very sight of St. Paul, engaged in the 
tumult which follows? Lastly, how far does the narrative of the 
Acts convey the lively impression of contemporaries, how far the 


recollections of another generation? These questions cannot have 
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detailed answers; to raise them, however, is not without use, for 
they make us regard the facts in many points of view; they afford a 
help in the prosecution of the main inquiry, “ What was the relation 
of St. Paul to the Twelve?” 

If we conceive of the Apostles. as exercising a strict and definite 
rule over the multitude of their converts, living heads of the 
Church as they might be termed, Peter or James of the circumcision 
and Paul of the uncircumcision, it would be natural to connect 
them with the acts of their followers. One would think that, in 
accordance with the spirit of the concordat, they should have “de- 
livered over to Satan” the opponents of St. Paul, rather than have 
lived in communion and company with them. To hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas, and yet secretly to sup- 
port or not to discountenance their enemies, would seem to be 
treachery to their common Master. Especially when we observe 
how strongly the Judaizers are characterised by St. Paul as “the 
false brethren who came in unawares,” “the false Apostles trans- 
forming themselves into Apostles of Christ,” “grievous wolves 
entering in,” and with what bitter personal weapons they assailed 

-him. (1 Cor. ix. 83—7.) Indeed, the contrast between the vehe- 
mence with which St. Paul treats his Judaizing antagonists, and the 
gentleness or silence which he preserves towards the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, is a remarkable circumstance. 

It may be questioned whether the whole difficulty does not arise 
from a false conception of the authority of the Apostles in the early 
Church. Although the first teachers of the word of Christ, they 


were not the rulers of the Catholic Church; they were not its. 


bishops but its prophets. The influence which they exercised was 
personal rather than official, derived doubtless from their “ having 
seen the Lord,” and from their appointment by Him, yet confined 
also to a comparatively narrow sphere ; it was exercised in places in 
which they were, but hardly extended to places where they were 
not. The Gospel grew up around them they could not tell how; 
and the spirit which their preaching first awakened passed out of 
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their control. They seemed no longer to be the prime movers, but 
rather the spectators of the work of God, which went on before 
their eyes. The thousands of Jews that believed and were zealous 
for the law would not lay aside the garb of Judaism at the bidding 
of James or Peter; the false teachers of Corinth or of Ephesus 
would not have been less likely to gain followers, had they been 
excommunicated by the Twelve. The movement which, in twenty 
years from the death of Christ, had spread so widely over the earth, 
they did not seek to reduce to rule and compass. It was beyond 
their reach, extending to communities of the circumstances of which 
they were hardly informed, and in which, therefore, it was not to be 
expected that they should interfere between St. Paul and his 


_ opponents. | 


The Apostolic name acquired a sacredness in the second century 


~which was unknown to it in the first. We must not attribute 


either to the persons or to the writings of the Apostles the authority 


_ with which after ages invested them. No Epistle of James and Paul 


was received by those to whom it was sent, like the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, as the Word of God. Nor are they quoted in the 
same manner with books of the Old Testament before the time of 
Ireneus. We might have imagined that every Church would have 
preserved an unmistakable record of its lineage and descent from 
some one of the Twelve. But so far is this from being the case, 
that no connexion can be traced certainly, between the Gentile 
Churches of the second century and that of Jerusalem in the first 
Jerusalem was not the metropolis of all Churches, but one among 
many ; acknowledged, indeed, by the Gentile Christians with affection 
and gratitude, but not prescribing any rule, or exercising authority 
over them. . 

The moment we think of the Church, not as an ecclesiastical or 
political institution, but, as it was in the first age, a spiritual body, 
that is to say, a body partly moved by the Spirit of God, dependent 
also on the tempers and sympathies of men swayed to and fro 


by religious emotion, the perplexity solves itself, and the narrative 
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of Seripture becomes truthful and natural. When ,the waves are 
high, we see but a little way over the ocean. The first fervour of 
religious feeling does not admit a uniform level of Church. govern- 
ment. It is not a regular hierarchy, but “ some apostles, some pro- 
phets, some evangelists, others pastors and teachers,” who grow 
together “into the body of Christ.” The description of the early 
Church in the Epistles everywhere implies a great freedom of indi- 
vidual action. Apollos and Barnabas are not under the guidance 
of Paul ; those “who were distinguished among the Apostles before 
him,” could hardly have owned his authority. No attempt is made 
to bring the different Churches under a common system. We 
cannot imagine any bond by which they could have been linked 
together, without an order of clergy or form of Church government 
common to them all ; this is not to be found in the New Testament. 
It was hard to keep the Church at Corinth at unity with itself; it 
would have been still harder to have brought it into union with 
other Churches. 

Of this fluctuating state of the Church, which was not yet addicted 
to any one rule, we find another indication in the freedom, almost 
levity, with which professing Christians embraced “ traditions of 
men.” The attitude of the Church of Corinth towards the Apostle 
was not that of believers in a faith “once delivered to the saints.” 
We know not whether Apollos was or was not a teacher of Alexan- 
drian learning among its members, or what was the exact nature of 
“the party of Christ,” 1 Cor. i.12. But that heathen as well as 
Jewish elements had found their way into the Corinthian community, 
is intimated by the “false wisdom,” and the sitting at meat in the 
idol’s temple. It is a startling question which is addressed to a 
Christian Chur¢éh: “How say some among you that there is no re- 
surrection ?” (1 Cor. xv. 12.) Itis not less startling that there should 
have been fornication among them, such as was not even named 
among the Gentiles. In the Church at Colosse again something 
was suspected by the Apostle, probably half Jewish and half heathen 
in its character, which he designates by the singular expression of a 
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“TJ unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision ;’ 
_ St. Paul may have felt a deep respect for those “ that seemed to be 
pillars,” while they acknowledged with thankfulness the success of 
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“voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.” And mention is 
made in the Roman Church of those who preached Christ of envy _ 
and strife, as well as those who preached Christ of peace and 
goodwill. (Phil. i. 15.) 

Amid such fluctuation and unsettlement of opinions we can 
imagine Paul and Apollos, or Paul and Peter, preaching side by side 
in the Church of Corinth or of Antioch, like Wesley and Whitfield 
in the last century, or Luther and Calvin at the Reformation, with 
a sincere reverence for each other, not abstaining from commenting 
on or condemning each other’s doctrine or practice, and yet also 
forgetting their differences in their common zeal to save the souls of 


men. Personal regard is quite consistent with differences of reli- 


gious belief; some of which, with good men, are a kind of form 


belonging only to their outer nature, most of which, as we hope, 
exist only on this side of the grave. We can imagine the followers 
of such men incapable of acting in their noble spirit, with a feebler 
sense of their high calling, and a stronger one of their points of dis- 
agreement ; losing the principle for which they were alike contend- 


ing in “oppositions of knowledge,” in prejudice and personality. 


And lastly, we may conceive the disciples of Wesley or of Whit- 


field (for of the Apostles themselves we forbear to move the question) 
reacting upon their masters and drawing them into the vicious circle 
of controversy, disuniting them in their lives, though incapable of 
making a separation between them. 

Of such a nature the differences seem to have been which divided 


St. Paul and the Twelve, arising, in some degree, from individual 


character, but more from their followers and the circumstances of 


their lives. They were differences which seldom brought them into 


contact, and’once or twice only into collision. It may have been, 
> 


and yet , 


his labours. It is not necessary to suppose that the agreement of 
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the Council, the terms of which are differently described in Gala- 
tians ii. and Acts xv., was minutely olserved for a long period of 
years. The instinct which animated the Jewish race made it im- 
possible that the Twelve should always be*able to control their 
followers, and unlikely that they themselves should wholly abstain 
from sympathising with those who seemed to be joined to them 
by the ties of nationality. Even at Jerusalem the “multitude zeal- 
ous for the law” were not to be swayed by the authority of James, 
who accordingly exhorts St. Paul to “become to the Jews a Jew,” 
that he might regain their confidence. Many things may have been 
done by the zeal of professing adherents, of which it was impossible 
for the Twelve to approve, which at a distance it was impossible for 
them to repress. A party in the Church of Corinth sought to call 
itself by their name, in opposition to that of St. Paul; they added 
nothing to St. Paul when the false brethren crept in unawares ; 
they, or at least one of. their number, sent messengers from Jerusa- 
lem to Antioch, at a critical moment in the dispute about circum- 
cision. And yet, both after and before this variance, St. Paul 
had collected alms in the Gentile Churches for “the poor saints at 
Jerusalem” (Acts, xi. 30.) ; among whom probably were some of 
his own kinsmen (Acts, xxiii. 16.) ; and at a late period of his life, 
some of his friends and followers in prison are described as “of the 
circumcision ” (Col. iv. 10, 11.). 


Regarding the whole number of believers in Judea, in Greece, in ~ 
Italy, in Egypt, in Asia, as a fluctuating mass, of whom there were 


not many wise, not many learned, not all governed by the maxims 
of common prudence, needing many times to have the way of God 
expounded to them more perfectly, and, from their imperfect know- 


ledge, arrayed against one another, subject to spiritual impulses, — 
and often mingling with the truth Jewish and sometimes heathen — 


notions,— we seem to see the Twelve placed on an eminence above 
them, acting upon them rather than governing them, retired from 


the scene of St. Paul’s labours, and therefore hardly coming into |} 
conflict with him, either by word or by letter. They led a life such Hy} 
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as St. James is desoribed as leading by Hegesippus*, “ going up into 
the temple at the hour of prayer,” reverenced by a multitude of 


* The narrative of Hegesippus quoted by Eusebius is the earliest considerable 
fragment of Ecclesiastical History (about the year 160). It is as follows :— 

“But James, the brother of the Lord, who, as there were many of this name, 
‘was surnamed the Just by all from the days of our Lord until now, received the 
government of the Church with the Apostles. This Apostle was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor fermented liquors, and abstained 
from animal food. A razor never came upon his head, he never anointed with oil, 
and never used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the Sanctuary. He never 
wore woollen, but linen garments. He was in the habit of entering the temple 
alone, and was often found upon his bended knees and interceding for the forgive- 
‘ness of the people, so that his knees became as hard as camels’ in consequence of his 
habitual supplication and kneeling before God. And, indeed, on account of his 
- exceeding great piety he was called the Just, and Oblias (or Zaddick and Ozleam), 
which signified justice and protection of the people, as the prophets declare con- 
cerning him. Some of the seven sects therefore of the people, mentioned by me 
‘above in my Commentaries, asked him what was the door to Jesus? And he 
answered ‘that he was the Saviour. From which some said that Jesus is the 
Christ. But the aforesaid sects did not believe either a resurrection or that he was 
coming to give to every one according to his works; as many, however, as did 
believe did so on account of James. 

“As there were many, therefore, of the rulers that believed, there arose tumult 
among the Jews, Scribes, and Pharisees, saying that there was danger that the 
‘people would now expect Jesus-as the Messiah. 

“They came therefore together, and said to James, ‘ We entreat thee restrain the 
people who are led astray after Jesus as if he were the Christ. We entreat thee 
to persuade all that are coming to the Feast of the Passover rightly concerning 
Jesus ; for we all have confidence in thee. For we and all the people bear thee 
testimony that thou art Just, and thou respectest not persons. 

“«Persuade, therefore, the people not to be led astray by Jesus, for we and all 
the people have great confidence in thee. 

“< Stand, therefore, upon a wing of the temple, that thou mayest be conspicuous 
on high, and thy words may be easily heard by all the people ; for all the tribes 
have come together on account of the Passover, with some of the Gentiles also.’ 

“The aforesaid Scribes and Pharisees, therefore, placed James upon a wing of 
the temple, and cried out to him, ‘ O thou just man, whom we ought all to believe, 
since the people are led astray after Jesus that was crucified, declare to us what is 
the door to Jesus that was crucified” And he answered with a loud voice, ‘ Why 
do ye ask me respecting Jesus the Son of Man? He is now sitting in the heavens, 
on the right hand of Great Power, and is about to come on the clouds of heaven.’ 
__ And as-many were confirmed and glorified in this testimony of James, and 
a’. said, ‘Hosanna to the son of David,’ these same Priests and Pharisees said to one 
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followers zealous for the law, themselves, like Peter, half-conscious 
of a higher truth, and yet by their very position debarred from being 
its ministers, At first “the doors were shut for fear of the Jews ;” 
a short time afterwards they are spoken of as “continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple praising God and having favour with 
all the people.” (Acts, ii. 47.) Then follows a temporary persecu- 
tion, in which the Apostles are taken by a guard before the council 
“ without violence, for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned.” They are let go by the advice of Gamaliel, but pre- 
sently the persecution is renewed with increased fury; after the 
stoning of Stephen, Saul made “ havock of the Church,” and driving 
out the disciples from Jerusalem, became the indirect cause of the 
spread of the Gospel to Phoenice and Cyprus and Antioch. Once 
again, about the year 44, the arm of Herod was put forth to please 
the Jews, when he imprisoned Peter and slew James the brother of 
John. But for above twenty years after this event, that is to say, 
until the death of James the Just, there is no trace of the Church of 
Jerusalem suffering from persecution; in the outrage on St. Paul the 
other Apostles are not the objects of popular odium. The narrative of 
Hegesippus, the words of James and the Elders (Acts, xxi. 20.), the 


another, ‘ We have done badly in affording such testimony to Jesus, but let us go 
up and cast him down, that they may dread to believe in him,’ 

“ And they cried out, ‘Oh, oh, Justus himself is deceived.’ And they fulfilled 
that which is written in Isaiah, ‘ Let us take away the just, because he is offensive 
to us; wherefore they shall eat the fruit of their doings.’ (Isaiah, iii.) Going up, 
therefore, they cast down the just man, saying to one another, ‘ Let us stone James 
the Just.” And they began to stone him, as he did not die immediately when cast 
down ; but turning round, he knelt down, saying, ‘I entreat thee,O Lord God and 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ Thus they were stoning 
him, when one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, a son of the Rechabites spoken 
of by Jeremiah the Prophet, cried out, saying, ‘Cease; what are you doing ? Justus 
is praying for you.’ And one of them, a fuller, beat out the brains of Justus with 
the club that he used to beat out clothes. 

“Thus he suffered martyrdom, and they buried him on the spot, where his 
tombstone is still remaining by the temple. 

“He became a faithful witness, both to Jews and Greeks, that Jesus is Christ, 
Immediately after this Vespasian invaded and took Judea.”—H. E. ii. 21, 
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mere fact that “a great.company of the priests were obedient to 
the faith,” or that at a later period there were a great multitude of 
believers “all zealous for the law;” the still more general fact of 
the existence of a Christian Church at Jerusalem, as far as we 
know, unmolested ;—all these things tend to show that the first 
Jewish Christians could not have been outwardly distinguishable 
from their brethren. To the Jew himself they probably appeared 
only as a Jewish sect within the pale of the covenant and the pro- 


mises, like the Pharisees or the Essenes. And ata later, as at an 


- earlier, period, it is likely that they would have been truly described 


in the words of the Acts, as gathering in the temple and “having 


favour with all the people.” 


But the Apostle St. Paul was called upon to labour in a wider 
sphere; perhaps also to do a higher work. There was no 
temple or altar at which he served; no difference of days, or 
distinctions of meats and drinks, which he imposed on his Gentile 
converts. The words, “Behold I, Paul, say unto you, that if 
ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,” would have 
aroused a tumult in the courts of Jerusalem. They were the 


strongest, almost the paradoxical, expression of that which was the 


idea, the inspiration of his life—the freedom of the Gospel. He 
cast aside at once those national and political bands, which clung 
like a second nature to the Jewish Church. Nothing short of a 
moral principle could embrace the world, or deliver the Jew himself. 
There have been reformers of mankind who have lived in their 
appointed sphere, thinking the task sufficient of improving their 
own lives and working by example only, not. seeking to influence 
opinion or reconstruct the institutions of their Church and country. 
There have been others whose individual life seemed to themselves 
to be bound up with the truth; with whom the love of Christ has 
been the symbol of a universal charity; who have sought to throw 
down the narrower limits of party or creed, by a divine justice, one 
and the same to all mankind. St. Peter and St. James are types 
of the first class, living according to the commands of “ those who 
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sat in Moses’s seat,” but not “ doing after their works.” St. Paul is 
a type of the second, finding no rest for his soul until the Gospel 
has been preached to all mankind; proclaiming faith without the 
deeds of the law, not as a technical formula, but because “ God 
was not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.” 

II. The inquiry into the relation in which St. Paul stood to the 
Twelve expands into a further question respecting the Gospel which 
they preached. ‘“ What was that form or aspect of Christian truth 
which is termed by St. Paul the Gospel of the uncircumcision, as 
contrasted with that of the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 7.), which he 
speaks of in other places as “my Gospel”? (Rom. ii. 16., xvi. 25.) 
Or, without insisting on the point of expressions which are some- 
what obscure, “ What was the difference between the teaching of 
St. Paul and the Twelve?” Was it one of doctrine or of practice, 
of belief or of spirit? Viewed as a matter of doctrine or belief the 
difference was not great. So the Apostle himself seems to allow 
when denouncing most strongly the Judaising teachers. All baptized 
in the name of Christ, with whom the Twelve had walked while 
He was upon earth, whose witnesses they were; of whom too 
St. Paul claimed to be a later witness (1 Cor. ix. 1.), as “ one born 
out of due time” (1 Cor. xv. 8.). It was the same Christ whom 
they preached; there was no dispute about this — “false know- 
ledge” had not yet severed from reality the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. “Other foundation could no man lay than that is laid” 
(1 Cor. iii. 11.), as the Apostle says to the Church at Corinth, though 
he might build many superstruetures. It was not “another Gospel,” 
as he indignantly declares to the Church in Galatia (Gal. i. 7.), for 
there was not, and could not be another. Or, according to another 
manner of speaking (2 Cor. xi. 4.), it was still Jesus, though another 
Jesus; and the Spirit, though another Spirit. In the Church of 
Rome, as the Apostle writes to the Philippians (Phil. i. 16.), there 
were those who preached Christ of contention in which the Apostle 
nevertheless rejoiced, as an honour to the name of Christ. These 
last words have been already quoted for another object; they may 
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be referred to once more with the view of showing the toleration of ’ 
St. Paul. They proye that he regarded not only the twelve Apostles, 
but some, at least, of his Judaising opponents, as true though erring 
preachers of the Word of Christ. 

Gentile teachers of a later period, whom the Church branded as 
heretical,—as, for example, Marcion, who professed to follow St. Paul, 
—renounced the authority of the Old Testament. St. Paul himself 
also renounces the authority of the Law. But he does not snap the 
chain of Providence or of history; the God of Abraham is with him 
the God of the Gentiles also; to him, equally with the Twelve, the 
Old Testament is the source of the New; the Gospel which he 


received from Christ he read over again in the Psalms and in the 


Prophecies. It had been misunderstood or unknown “ in the times 


” 


of that ignorance ;” it had now come to light. The same God, who 


_ in these last days spoke to men by His Son, had at sundry times and 
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in divers manners spoken in years past to the Fathers by the 
Prophets. Not the Old and New Testament, but the law, with its 
burden on the conscience, and its questions respecting meats and 
drinks, and new moons and sabbaths, contrasted with the Gospel. 
Once more: besides the name of Christ and the connexion of the 
Old and New Testament, another point common to St. Paul and the 
Twelve was their expectation of the “day of the Lord.” Nowhere 
does the Apostle appear so much “a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” as in 
speaking of the invisible world. He opposes this world and the 
next, as the times before and after the coming of the Messiah were 
divided by the Jews themselves; he sees them peopled with a 
celestial hierarchy of good and evil angels. He is waiting for the 
revelation of Antichrist and the manifestation of the Sons of God. 
He is living like the other Apostles in the latter days; all that has 
preceded in Jewish history is leading up to the Advent of Christ. 
Sudden conversion, miraculous signs, accompany the preaching 
both of St. Paul and the Twelve. “The Holy Ghost fell upon them 
as upon us at the beginning,” might have been the description of 


the. Church of Corinth, or of Ephesus, no less than of the Church at 
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Jerusalem. And, as St. Paul says, in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
reference to the admission of the Gentiles, “God is no respecter of 
persons,” Peter comniences his address to Cornelius with the words, 
“ Ofa truth I perceive God is no respecter of persons.” 

Admitting such points of agreement, the differences lie within 
comparatively narrow limits ; they could not have related to any- 
thing that we should consider to be a fundamental article of the 
Christian faith. The disciples or companions of St. Paul and the 
Twelve may have felt a sympathy for or antipathy towards the 
Alexandrian learning. The mere difference of language may have 
made the same kind of separation between the Church at Jerusalem 
and those founded by St. Paul, as divides the Old Testament from 
the later Apocryphal Books. The interval between the three first 
Gospels, or the Epistle of James and the Epistles of St. Paul, is also 
a measure of the distance between the Apostle of the Gentiles and 
the Apostles of the Circumcision. An ascetic mode of life may 
have prevailed more or less among their respective followers. Place 
alone probably had a great influence. Those who went up to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer, who lived amid the smoke of the 
daily sacrifices, could hardly have felt and thought and spoken as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, wandering through Greece and Asia, 
from city to city, in barbarous as well as civilised countries; they 
at least could not have been expected to say, “ Let no man judge 
you of a New Moon or a Sabbath day.” Remaining like our Lord 
himself within the confines of Judea, there were many truths which 


” 


“James and the brethren” were not called upon to utter in = 
same emphatic way as St. Paul. 

Such are a few conjectures respecting the nature of the difference 
which separated St. Paul from the Twelve. The point that is inde- 
pendent of conjecture is that it related to the obligation on the 
Gentiles to keep the Mosaic Law. It is characteristic of the earliest 
times of the Church, that the dispute referred to a matter of practice 
rather than of doctrine. Long ere the Gospel was drawn out in a 


system of doctrine, the difference between the spirit of Judaism and 
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Christianity was instinctively felt. Jewish prejudices were some- 
times too strong even in the mind of the Christian for the freedom 
wherewith Christ had made him free. There had been an under- 
growth of Christianity in Judaism; there was an overgrowth of 
Judaism on Christianity. That all nations were to be baptized in 
the name of Christ, and that there was to be one fold and one 
Shepherd, had been determined by an authority from which there 
was no appeal. But whether this extension of the borders of Israel 
was to be for the glory of Israel, or whether Israel itself was to be 
lost among “the nations,” in what sense “the law-was to be ful- 
filled,” or “the temple destroyed,” was still left veiled; and declara- 
tions apparently opposite, or the same declarations in opposite 
senses, might be repeated on different sides. The general principle 
was admitted in words, but in the application of it there was room 
for difference of practice. Custom did not at once relax its hold. 
Jewish pride desired to make the Gentiles proselytes of the gate— 
to draw them on, as a “counsel of perfection,” to become proselytes 
of righteousness by undergoing the rite of circumcision. Jewish 
nationality fondly hoped that the Saviour of the world would first 


' “restore the kingdom to Israel.” 


III. Our inquiry reaches a third stage in what may be termed the 
twilight of Ecclesiastical history —that century after the withdrawal 
of the Apostles of which we know so little; the aching void of which 
we are tempted to fillpp with the image of the century which follows. 
It would carry us too far out of our way to put together all the 
doubtful indications which we find, within and without the Church, 
of the character of this unknown time. Many powers were at work, 
of which the names only have been preserved to after ages. Many 
questions also arise respecting the genuineness of Patristic writings, 
and the truth of events narrated in them. The “romance of heresy” 


would be the mist of fiction, through which we should endeavour to 


penetrate to the light. The origin of Episcopal government, which 
has a sort of antagonism to heresy, would be one of the elements of 
our uncertainty. The bearing of the Easter controversy would 
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demand an investigation. Whether Ebionitism retained any of the 
features of a primitive Jewish Christianity would also be a serious 
inquiry. It would be necessary to mount up to a time when opinions, 
which were afterwards called heresy, were latent in the Church 
itself. We should have to form a criterion of the credibility of 
Irenzus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. But a subject 
so wide is matter not for an essay but for a book; it is the history 
of the Church of the first two centuries. We must therefore narrow 
our field of vision as much as possible, and content ourselves with 
collecting a few general facts which have a bearing on our present 
inquiry. 

First among these general facts, is the ignorance of the third and 
fourth centuries respecting the first, and earlier half of the second. 
We cannot err in supposing that those who could add nothing to 
what is recorded in the New Testament of the life of Christ and 
His Apostles, had no real knowledge of lesser matters, as, for 
example, the origin of Episcopacy. They could not understand, 
they were incapable of preserving the memory of a state of the 
Church which was unlike their own. The contemporaries of the 
Apostles have nothing to tell of their lives and fortunes; the next 
generation is also silent; in the third generation the license of con- 
jecture is already rife. No fact worth mentioning can be gathered 
from the writings of the Apostolical Fathers. Irenzus, who lived 
about fifty years later, and within a centuryof St. Paul, has not 
added a single circumstance to what we gather from the New Tes- 
tament; he has fallen into the well-known error of supposing that 
our Lord was fifty years old. at the time of his ministry; he has 
stated also that “ Papias was John’s hearer, and the associate of 
Polycarp, though Papias himself, in the preface to his discourses, by 
no means asserts that he was “hearer and eyewitness of the holy 


Apostles” (Eus. H. E. iii. 39.); he has repeated as a discourse of — 


Christ’s the fable of Papias respecting the bunches of grapes; this 
he would have literally interpreted. Justin, who was somewhat 
earlier than Ireneus, has given a measure of the knowledge and 
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eriticism of his own age in the story of Simon Magus. Tertullian, 
at the close of the next century, believed that the emperor Tiberius 
had consulted the Roman senate respecting the worship of our Lord. 
(Euseb. H. E. ii. 2.) Eusebius himself verified from the Archives 
of Edessa the fabulous correspondence of Abgarus and Jesus, and 
the miraculous narrative which follows. (H.E. i. 13.) In at least 
half the instances in which we are able to test his quotations from 
earlier writers, they exhibit some degree of inaccuracy or confusion. 
It is hard to believe the statement of Polycrates of Ephesus (about 
A. D. 180), that “ John, who rested on the bosom of the Lord, was a 
priest, and bore the sacerdotal plate” (Eus. H. E. iii. 32.), or that 
Philip the Evangelist was one of the Twelve Apostles. But what 


use can be made of such sandy materials? It is idle to have 


recourse to remote reconcilements when the facts themselves are 
uncertain; equally so to argue precisely from turns of expression 
where language is rhetorical. 

The second general fact is the unconsciousness of this ignorance, 
and the readiness with which the vacant space is filled up, and the 
Church of the second century assimilated to that of the third and 
fourth. History often conceals that which is discordant to precon- 
ceived notions; silently dropping some facts, exaggerating others, 
adding, where needed, new.tone and colouring, until the disguise can 
no longer be detected. By some process of this kind the circum- 
stance into which we are inquiring has been forgotten and repro- 
duced. Nothing has survived relating to the great crisis which 
Christianity underwent in the age of the Apostles themselves; it 
passed away silently in the altered state of the Church and the world. 
Not only in the strange account of the dispute between the Apostles, 
given by Origen and others, is what may be termed the “animus” of 
concealment discernible, but in fragments of earlier writings, in which 
the two Apostles appear side by side as co-founders of the Corin- 
thian, as well as of the Roman Church (Caius and Dion. of Corinth, 
quoted by Euseb. ii. 25.), pleading their cause together before Nero; 
dying on the same day, their graves being appealed to as witnesses 
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to the tale, probably as early as the first half of the second century. 
The unconscious motive which gave birth to such fictions was, 
seemingly, the desire to throw a veil over that occasion on which 
they withstood one another to the face. And the truth indistinctly 
shines through this legend of the latter part of the second century, 
when it is further recorded that St. Paul was at the head of the 
Gentile Church at Rome, Peter of‘ the circumcision. 

Bearing in mind these general considerations, which throw a 
degree of doubt on the early ecclesiastical tradition, and lead us to 
seek for indications out of the regular course of history, we have to 
consider, in reference to our present subject, the following state- 
ments :— 

1. That Justin, who is recorded to have written against Marcion, 
refers to the Twelve in several passages, but nowhere in his genuine 
writings mentions St. Paul. And when speaking of the books read 


in the Christian assemblies, he names only the Gospels and the 


Prophets. (Apol. i. 67.) 

2. That Marcion, who was nearly contemporary with Justin, is 
said to have appealed to the authority of St. Paul only. 

(On the other hand, it is true that in numerous quotations from 
the Old Testament, Justin appears to follow St. Paul. It is difficult 
to acccount for this singular phenomenon.) 

3. That in the account of James the Just, given by Josephus and 
Hegesippus (about A.p. 170; see above), he is represented as a Jew 
among Jews; living, according to Hegesippus, the life of a Naza- 
rite; praying in the Temple until his knees became hard as a 
camel’s, and so entirely a Jew as to be unknown to the people for a 
Christian; a description which, though its features may be exag- 
gerated, yet has the trace of a true resemblance to the part which 
we find him acting in the Epistle to the Galatians. It falls in, too, 
with the fact of his peaceable continuance as head of the Church at 
Jerusalem, in the Acts of the Apostles; and is not inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Epistle which bears his name. (Comp. Euseb. ii. 
23.) 
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4. That the same Hegesippus regards the heresies as arising out 
of schism in the Jewish Church. He was himself a Hebrew con- 
vert; and after stating that he travelled to Rome, whither he went 
by way of Corinth, and had familiar conversation with many 
bishops, he declares “that in every succession and in every city the 
doctrine prevails according to what is declared by the law and the 
prophets and the Lord.” (Euseb. iv. 22.) This is not the language 


of a follower of St. Paul. 


5. That in the Clementine Homilies, written about the year 160, 
though a work generally orthodox, St. Paul is covertly introduced 


under the name of Simon Magus, as the impersonation of Gnostic 


_ error, as the enemy who had pretended “visions and revelations,” 


and who “withstood” and blamed Peter. No writer doubts the 
allusion in some of these passages to the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Assuming their connexion, we ask, What was the state of mind 
which led an orthodox Christian, who lived probably at Rome, 
about the middle of the second century, to affix such a character to 
St. Paul ? and what was the motive which induced him to veil his 
meaning ? What, too, could have been the state of the Church in 
which such a romance grew up? and how could the next generation 
have read it without perceiving its true aim? Doubtful as may be 
the precise answer to these questions, we cannot attribute this 
remarkable work to the wayward fancy of an individual; it is an 
indication of a real tendency of the first and second centuries, at a 
time when the flame was almost extinguished, but still slumbered in 
the mind of the writer of the Clementine Homilies. It is observable 
that at a later date, about the year 210—230, in the form which the 
work afterwards received under the title of “ the Clementine Recog- 


nitions,” which have been preserved in a Latin translation, the 


objectionable passages have mostly vanished. 


6. Lastly, that in later writings we find no trace of the mind of 
St. Paul. His influence seems to pass from the world. On such a 
basis “as where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” it might 
have been impossible to rear the fabric of a hierarchy. But the 
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thought itself was not present to the next generation. The tide of 
ecclesiastical feeling set in another direction. It was not merely 
that after-writers fell short of St. Paul, or imperfectly interpreted 
him, but that they formed themselves on a different model. It was 
not only that the external constitution of the Church had received a 
definite form and shape, but that the inward perception of the 
nature of the Gospel was different. No writer of the latter half of 
the second century would have spoken as St. Paul has done of the 
law, of the sabbath, of justification by faith only, of the Spirit, of 
grace, of moderation in things indifferent, of forgiveness. An echo 
of a part of his teaching is heard in Augustine; with this exception, 
the voice of him who withstood Peter to the face at Antioch was 
silent in the Church until the Reformation. The spirit of the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians has revived in later 
times. But there is no trace that the writings of the Apostle left 
any lasting impress within the Church, or perhaps anywhere in the 
first ages. 

Yet the principle of the Apostle triumphed, though at the 
time of its triumph it may seem to have lost the spirit and 
power of the Apostle. The struggle which commenced like Atha- 
nasius against the world, ended as the struggle of the world against 
the remnant of the Jewish race. Beginning within the confines of 
Judea, it spread in a widening circle among the Jewish proselytes, 
still wider and more faintly marked in the philojudaising Gentile, 
fading in the distance as Christianity became a universal religion. 
Two events had a great influence on its progress. First, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the flight to Pella of the Christian com- 
munity; secondly, the revolt under Barchocab; both tending to 
separate, more and more, both in fact and the opinion of mankind, 


the Christian from the Jew. 


It would be vain to carry our inquiry further, with the view of — 


gleaning a few results respecting the first half of the second cen- 
tury. Remote probabilities and isolated facts are not worth 
‘balancing. The consciousness that we know little of the times 
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which followed the Apostles is the best part of our knowledge. And 
many will deem it well for the purity of the Christian faith, that 
while Christ himself is clearly seen by us,—as a light, at the foun- 
tain of which a dead Church may receive life, and a living one 
renew its strength,— the origin of ecclesiastical institutions has 
been hidden from our eyes. In the second and third centuries 
Christianity was extending its borders, fencing itself with creeds 
and liturgies, taking possession of the earth with its hierarchy. 
Whether this great organisation was originally everywhere the 
same, whether it adopted the form chiefly of the Jewish worship 


and ministry or of the Roman magistracy, or at first of the one and 


_ afterwards of the other, cannot be certainly determined. A cloud 


hangs over the dawn of ecclesiastical history. By some course of 


events with which we are not acquainted, the Providence of God 


leading the way, and the thoughts of man following, the Jewish 
Synagogue became the Christian Church; the Passover was super- 
seded by Easter; the Christian Sunday took the place of the Jewish 


Sabbath. While the Old Testament retained its authority over 
Gentile as well as Jewish Christians, the law was done away in 


Christ, and the Judaiser of the first century became the Ebionitish 
heretic of the second and third. 
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“Canst thou speak Greek ?” (Acts, xxi. 37.) ‘Men and brethren, lam a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee” (Acts, xxiii. 6.), “ brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect way of the law of the Fathers” 
(Acts, xxii. 3.). 


CuRISTIANITY admits of being regarded either from within or from 
without. We may begin with our own hearts, with the study of the 
word of God, with the received views which have grown up within 
the sphere of the Christian Church; or we may place ourselves 
without that sphere, and look upon Christianity under the aspect 
which it presented to the contemporaries of Seneca or Pliny; which 
it continues to present to the eye of the secular historian. Those 
who take this latter course are sometimes said to put themselves in 
a false position, which has no rest or stability, until the heavenly is — 
all brought down to the level of the earthly, and the narrative of 
Scripture has passed into a merely secular chronicle. The Gospel — 
is thought to lose its sacredness when explained by secondary causes 
or brought into contact with ordinary events. This feeling has 
been strengthened by the circumstance that, of the age which im-— 
mediately preceded Christianity in the land where it arose, so slight 
a record has been preserved to us. For the first century the Gospel 

stands in no relation to the contemporary history even of the Jews , 
themselves. There is a circle of light around the forms of Christ 
and his Apostles; while the world, in reference to our knowledge of 
it, lies in darkness. Naturally, we make no attempt to supply what 
may be termed “the blank leaves between the Old and New Testa- 
ment,” by gathering together a few doubtful fragments; while the 
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Christian era furnishes a new beginning, to go beyond which seems 
like asking “‘ what preceded the creation.” 

Nevertheless, the really false and artificial position is not that 
which unites, but that which separates Christianity from the world 
in general. | Practical evils arise from this separation, which begins 
with history and ends with daily life. The Apostles acknowledged 
that they were men of like passions with ourselves: the world, too, 
was a world of men like ourselves; swayed by affections, opinions, 
traditions, requiring ideas to be on a level with human capacities 
and to be conveyed in an intelligible language. As our Saviour 
says of the second coming of the Son of man, it may also be said of 
the first, “they were marrying and were giving in marriage;” their 
ordinary life was what it had been before; the smoke of the daily 
sacrifice was still going up; they were disputing about purifying 
with the disciples of John, sitting at the feet of Gamaliel to be 
instructed in the Greek learning, of which he was reputed a master. 
They had their thoughts respecting the tribute money and the 
Roman government. They knew the difference between their own 
servile condition and the inheritance of their fathers, of which 
Moses in the law, and the prophets spoke. They were looking for 
“the hope of Israel,” a few, probably, like Anna, “departing not 
from the temple night and day ;” others ready to take the promises 
by force in a war against mankind. There were zealots and 
Essenes among them, though not mentioned in the Gospel, who 
must have had something in common with the disciples of Christ, 
and yet more probably with those of John the Baptist. There were 
eharacters like Nicodemus or Gamaliel, who regarded with sym- 
pathy the new teachers, or waited to see the end; like Caiaphas, 
who heeded chiefly the political effect on the fortunes of their 
country. Jewish life was not wanting in individual features; those 
which have come down to us in the narrative of the Evangelists being 
such only as contrast most strikingly with the life and sayings of 
our Lord and his Apostles. Nor were the Jews in the time of Christ 
without a literature, which had overgrown the Old Testament. . In 
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Judea as well as at Alexandria they were familiar with the version 
of the LXX. That “the traditions of the Fathers” had formed a 
part of the education of St. Paul is proved by his allusions to them 
in the Epistles, no less than by his express statement. | 

As the “new man” is not altogether different from the old, but 
retains many elements of the same character, so did the Christian 
world retain many elements of the Jewish and heathen world which 
preceded it. As in ages that we know, the earthly and the heavenly, 
the Church and the world, have ever been mingled together, both 
within and without us, so in the first age with which we are ac- 
quainted only from the record of Scripture itself, “the wheat and the 
tares” were growing together; false and true brethren met together 
in the same Church. Nor must we confine the connexion of cause 
and effect to mere historical events, such as the fall of Jerusalem or 
the extension or decay of the Roman Empire; or to the political 
influences which more immediately affected the infant Communion. 
There is a sequence of thoughts as well, by which age is bound to 
age; and that which in one generation is “sown in corruption” is ! 
in the next “raised in incorruption ;” scattered fragments unite into — 
an harmonious whole; what was barren speculation once, becomes 
a practical rule-of life; forms of thought spiritualise themselves ;_ 
language dead for ages awakens into life. | 

When, turning away from the heavenly origin of Christianity, we — 
trace the first steps of its earthly progress, we cannot avoid putting — 
the question to ourselves, how it was made intelligible to the minds 
of Jews, who had been trained in a religion and way of thinking — 
so different from it. ‘The difficulty is analogous to that which our 
own missionaries experience in attempting to explain to the Chinese _ 
or the American Indians the nature of God. Their language has 
no words to express what is meant, or only words the associations 
of which confuse or mislead. We sometimes imagine that preachin 5 
the Gospel among the heathen only means persuading men who 
have the same minds with ourselves to be of the same opinions with 


us; more truly, the work which we have to do is nothing short of 
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creating their minds anew. Now the same difficulty must have 
pressed upon the first teachers of the Gospel. Where did they find 
words in which to express themselves? How was the interval 
spanned which separated not only different nations, but different 
races of mankind? Whence came the forms of speech and modes of 
thought which, for nearly eighteen centuries, have been the symbols 
and landmarks of Christian theology? Some of them are derived 
from the Old Testament, but many are peculiar to the New; and 


those which are common to both often receive a new turn of signi- 


fication in the Christian use of them, which needs explanation. 


For example, the words Adyo¢ (the Word), zveipua (the Spirit), the 


idea of the Son of God, or the son of man, would have been un- 


meaning to those who were told of them for the first time, and had 


nothing analogous in their own thought or speech. To have given 


a Greek in the time of Socrates a notion of what was meant by the 
Holy Spirit would have been like giving the blind a conception of 
colours, or the deaf of musical sounds. Other ideas of the Gospel, 
as grace, faith, mercy, life, death, which occur in the Old Testament, 
are nevertheless used there in a sense so partial and so different 
from that of the New, that an intermediate step has to be supplied 
before we can understand how they could have taken hold on the 
minds of men, as the expressions of the truths which were revealed 
in the Gospel. 

As we suffer our minds to dwell, not on the perfected form, but 
on the beginnings and antecedents and human elements of Chris- 
tianity, the same difficulty appears in another point of view, in 
relation to the teachers as well as to the hearers of the Gospel. It 
is a point of view which is not often suggested to us; common 
notions take another direction. As persons who have no education 


imagine that the authorised English version is the original of the 


- Scriptures, so too scholars are apt to think and write as though 
the Greek of the New Testament were the original language in 


which Christianity was first conceived. But our Lord and his 
Apostles were Galileans, whose familiar speech could never have 
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been Greek. There was, if we may use an expression which sounds 
almost like a contradiction in terms, a Hebrew Christianity yet 
earlier than the New Testament, the memorials of which are pre- 
served to us in the translation only. How did this Hebrew or 
Chaldaic or Syriac Christianity pass into a language so different as 
the Greek? What were those predisposing circumstances in the 
world which made it possible that the ideas of one nation should be 
adopted by another? that the words of our Saviour and the Twelve 
experienced no let or hindrance as they reached the confines of 
Judea, but passed insensibly to the Gentiles? that St. Paul, too, 
could have spoken of grace, faith, the Spirit, if not as powers of 
which his first hearers had an experimental knowledge, at any rate 
as sounds the meaning of which they understood ? 

These two questions are closely connected, and the answer to both 
may be gathered, to a great extent, from the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy. There the missing link is found supplied; we see that 
the Greek and Hebrew mind had already bridged the chasm that 
separated them, and that before the times of our Lord and his 
Apostles the Greek language had been forced into the service of 
Jewish thoughts. Persons have sometimes spoken of modern civilisa- 
tion including in itself two elements, a Greek and a Semitic one; 
but the fusion between them is not of modern or Christian origin; 
it dates further back, to the period of Alexander’s conquests. After 
the establishment of the Greek kingdom of Alexander’s successors, 
Greek became a familiar language, not only in Asia and Egypt, but 
also in Judea. The Jew in other countries, who spoke and wrote in 
Greek, was not cut off from intercourse with his Palestine brethren, 
and new ideas and opinions readily passed from one to the other. 
But Alexandria was the centre of the fusion ; there the Jew and the 
Greek may be said to have mingled minds; the books of Moses and 
the prophets and the dialectic of Plato and Aristotle met together, 
giving birth to the strangest eclectic philosophy that the world has ~ 
ever seen. ‘This philosophy was Judaism and Platonism at once; 
the belief in a personal God assimilated to the doctrine of ideas. — 
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The Jew of Alexandria had lost nothing of the intense devotion to 
the law which was to be found among his Palestine brethren; only 
coming, as he did, under an opposite influence, from which he could 
not detach himself, he sought to add to the book of the law the 
wisdom of the Greek; or rather, however paradoxical it may seem, 
fancied he saw in both a deep-rooted identity. During two cen- 
turies this composite system had been attaining a kind of consis- 
tency, it had acquired a technical language of its own, and had 
modes of interpreting the Old Testament which, in the age of Philo 


- had already become traditional. Alexandrianism gave the form and 


thought; Judaism the life and power. The God, who brought up 


_ his people out of the land of Egypt, was still stronger than the ideal 
‘image of the same God revealing himself in Greek philosophy ; while 


from Greek philosophy the Jew of Alexandria borrowed those dis- 
tinctions which enabled him to conceive more perfectly the abstrac- 
tion of the Divine nature. 


Philo, the only philosopher of this school whose works have come 


down to us, except in fragments, fortunately lived at a time which 


renders them peculiarly valuable for the purpose of our inquiry. 
According to the tradition of the Rabbis, he is said to have flourished 
about a hundred years before the destruction of the temple. But 
his own writings give us the date more precisely; as, from the 
“ Legatio ad Caium,” in which he describes himself as an old man at 


the time of writing (jpeic of yépovreg Ta pev cwpara xpdvov phxet 


‘wodwt, Mangey, ii. 545.), it appears that he went on an embassy to 


Rome in the hope of gaining the protection of the emperor Caligula 
for the persecuted Jews of Alexandria, and was at Rome at the 
time the emperor attempted to place his statue in the temple at 
Jerusalem (Mangey, ii. 573.); also between the years 39 A.D., the 
date of the German victory to which he makes allusion (Mangey, 
ii. 598.), and 41, which was the year of Caligula’s death. He refers, 
moreover, to a circumstance which happened under Claudius (ii. 576.), 
thus showing that the date of the composition of his work, though 
seemingly not long after, is not absolutely contemporary. His other 
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writings—with the exception of the “ Contra Flaccum,” which seems 
to describe the same state of continuous persecution among the 
Alexandrian Jews, and may have been written about the same time 
—are probably earlier than the “ Legatio ad Caium.” 

Thus we see that in reading Philo we are on the edge of Chris- 
tianity. Philo might have seen and spoken with our Lord, and 
possibly did so in the visit to the temple which he mentions (Mangey, 
ii. 646.). Were’ it not for the distance between Alexandria and 
Judea, we should say that he must have breathed the same air, and 
been educated in the same belief and ways of thought, as the first 
disciples. He would have been just what Apollos of Alexandria 
was before his conversion, “an eloquent man, learned in the Serip- 
tures.” Nor is there any reason to doubt that the speculations of 
Alexandria and a knowledge of the Greek language had been trans- 
planted to Judea. The traditions of Judaism expressly speak of 
Greek learning being cultivated in some of the Rabbinical schools. 
The coincidences between Philo and St. Paul and St. John are 
another evidence that such must have been the case. For how did 
these coincidences arise? Either by Philo copying from St. Paul, 
which is refuted by dates; or (to omit the case of St. Paul and 
St.John copying from Philo, as not worth considering) by the cireum- 
stance of their living in a common atmosphere and using a common 
language. The Greek of the New Testament, when compared with 
that of the LXX., appears of itself to afford a proof of a long con- 
tinued cultivation and development of the language among Jews of 
Palestine ; and the comparatively distant, though not less real 
connexion of the writings of Philo and the New Testament also 
tends to show the widely spread diffusion of the same habit of 
thought.* 


* In the following sketch I have to acknowledge many obligations to Gfrérer’s 
work, “ Philo und die Jiidisch-Alexandrinische Theologie,” which was the first, 
and is still the fullest and most complete, inquiry into the present subject. In 
some respects he appears to me unsatisfactory. Ist. He has exaggerated the 
resemblances between Philo and the New Testament, making them, I think, more 
real and less verbal than they are in fact. 2ndly. From the plan of his work 
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Philo is bound up with his age and country, of the literary cha- 
racter of which his works are the chief monument. The key to 


them is the character of that age, viewed in connexion with which 


_ they are a curious chapter in the history of the human mind; apart 


from it they wear only the appearance of learned trifling. No real 
mental phenomenon is thus unmeaning; the eccentric fancies of an 
individual are commonly worthless; but a phase of thought which 
has overspread the world, though equally “the fabric of a vision,” 
is always interesting and important. The age of the Alexandrian 
philosophy has a deceitful resemblance with our own, and yet in many 
respects is more different from us than the classical times of Greece 


and Rome. It has forms of logic and rhetoric, and abundance of 


abstract terms, in which all ideas are moulded and balanced ; yet 
combined with this logical and rhetorical accuracy, there is an 
entire absence of speculation or of common sense. Nothing is 
understood truly ; everything becomes a dream of words; facts, the 
only source of real knowledge, are neglected. It is difficult to us to 


there arises an impression which is disadvantageous to the New Testament, as he 
brings together in one the coincidences scattered through many volumes, and 
which, as we read them in Philo himself, have less of prominence and importance. 
3rdly. He loses sight of the difference of spirit in the New Testament and Philo; 
as Philo himself remarks on “the concentrated style”. of the Old Testament, it 
may be ebserved also of the New that the absence of rhetoric strikingly distin- 
guishes the writers of the New Testament from Philo, as well as from most Greek 
writers of their age. 4thly. He often speaks as though Philo had a system of 
philosophy independent of the Mosaic writings. Is he not rather a theologian than 
a philosopher? Like modern theologians who have fallen under the influence 
of systems of philosophy in the interpretation of Scripture, he applied the Neo- 
platonism of his day to the interpretation of the Mosaic writings, which form the 
true circle in which his system is contained. 

Ihave also to acknowledge that I have derived assistance from the elaborate 
article of Dihne on Philo in Ersch and Griiber’s Encyclopedia, and from the 
account of Philo in Ewald’s recently published volume. 

The older work of Bryant is likewise curious and interesting, because he traces 


the resemblance between Philo and the New Testament, in the belief that Philo 


borrowed from the Apostles. Hence he will be considered by many as an unsus- 
pected witness to the reality of these resemblances. 
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comprehend, but it is neverthéless true, that to have explained a few 
verses of the law or the prophets in their natural sense was beyond the 
power of the teachers of Alexandria. They could reason upon them, 
they could paraphrase them, they could allegorise them, but they 
could not interpret them; they could not fix their minds on the text 
itself; they were not simple enough to get at the original meaning. 
Besides this over-logical and over-rhetorical character, another 
peculiarity of the age is antiquarianism; it is encumbered with 
the opinions of the past, Nature had once overpowered and 
carried captive the mind of man; books now did so. The same 
devotion, which had formerly dwelt with awe on the terrors of the 
world without, now turned with mystic reverence to the letter of 
ancient writings. The earlier Greek philosophy was without ante- 
cedents; it came fresh from the soul of the philosopher, casting his 
eyes downward on the earth beneath his feet, and upward to the 
blue sky. It was a new birth; its connexion even with mytho- 
logy was unconscious.. But the secondary age of which we are 
speaking, learned and not original, having a form of speculation 
without the power thereof, ever recurring to the past, yet utterly 
devoid of true criticism or of historical insight, was embarrassed 
with the ideas of a prior world which it could neither accept nor — 
reject, having too its own further ground, from which it was equally : 
impossible to recede. There was no other way but to carry past 
philosophies in its train, uniting them all with each other and with 
itself, as fancy or association might suggest. 

Philosophy has been sometimes regarded as the free effort of the 
human mind towards the attainment of truth by abstract ideas. 
Nothing could less truly describe the character of the Alexandrian — 
school, which was the creation of circumstances, predestined from its 
birth to be what it was. It had no capacity of resisting new 
thoughts, from whatever source they were intruded. The therapeute — 
of Alexandria could no more disengage himself from the worship of - 
ideas than the Greek of Homer’s time from the Greek mythology. 
Some plastic power reproduced in his mind the impressions | 
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which he received. No one asked is this reasonable, is this con- 
sistent, is there any proof of this? Every influence mingled and 
was reflected. The age was over-educated for its natural force. It 
‘was an age of imitation, the literature of which displayed no true 
feeling or creative power, and had no grasp of history or of life, 
Never perhaps has there existed another age, with so much appa- 
rent cultivation, so utterly a stranger to the first principles of. 
knowledge. | 

This philosophy received a peculiar character from its connexion 
with Judaism. As in later times the Christian Fathers, when they 
passed beyond the immediate circle of Christianity, awoke to the 


fact that God had not left himself without a witness, even in the 


writings of Greek philosophers; so too the Jew of Alexandria, first 
coming into contact with the stores of heathen wisdom, “ the good, 
the beautiful, and the true,” could not fail of receiving a more than 


transient impression from them. But in such a mind the difficulty 


arose,— Whence had these men such wisdom? The received 


answer with Philo was that they had it from Moses himself. Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, were implicitly contained in the Pentateuch ; 
nay, they are even blamed for not acknowledging the source whence 
they derived their wisdom. Moses himself “at an early age attained 
the very summits of philosophy ” (Philo de Creat. Mun. ec. 2.), or, in 


the language of Scripture, was “learned in all the wisdom of the 


Egyptians.” In the same spirit that the heathen Neoplatonist 


invented travels of Plato and Pythagoras in Egypt or India, as he 
obtruded upon them oriental conceptions, did the Jew of Alexan- 
dria assert that the connexion which his own wayward fancy had 
invented between Plato and Moses was based upon an historical 
fact. 

. A great interval seems to separate the Platonic ideas from “ the 
Lord God who brought up the children of Israel out of the house of 
Egypt.” In Plato the ideas come first; they are prior to all phe- 
nomena, and any attempt to describe them as residing in an infinite 


mind reaches beyond his conception of them. But the Alexandrian 
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philosophy had made this further step; its ideas were already 
embodied in a person; and, on the other hand, the conception of 
God, which was held by the Israelite himself, was not absolutely 
the same with that which had prevailed in the earlier period of 
Jewish history. Change of time and place had exercised an in- 
fluence on the Jewish faith; it had become more a philosophy and 
less a mode of life. The scenes of the history of the Jews, witnessed 
by so many local monuments, were afar off. They were dwelling 
in a foreign country, and using a foreign language; they had 
adopted the Greek version of the Scriptures; many of them were 
leading a peculiar and ascetic life. The temple and the temple sacri- 
fices were in another land, seen through distance, solemn religious 
ideas, rather than outward and visible facts. The Jew of Alexan- 
dria, “homo desideriorum,” still sought for something more than 
this, and confessed that in Egypt at least “he was a stranger and 
pilgrim upon the earth.” 

The great instrument whereby Greek philosophy was brought 
into harmony with the Jewish Scriptures was allegorical interpreta- 
tion. When the belief in the Greek mythology began to wax dim, 
two means were taken to give the semblance of reality to the 
dreams of the past. First, they were allegorised; secondly, they 
were rationalised. From the second of these methods, supposing it 
could have been applied to the Hebrew Scriptures, the mind of the 
Israelite would have turned away with disgust. But the first of 
them was just suited to his fancy; even his reverence for the letter 
of Scripture tended to foster rather than to discourage it. For 
what unknown mysteries might he not expect to find there? What 
wonder if God spake not to His servant Moses as one man speaks to 
another? It was not to be expected that the divine language 
should be easy and intelligible; rather it might be imagined that a 
labyrinth of truths would lurk behind every numeral or particle. 
The whole system of Philo may be described as rhetoric turned ~ 
logie; ignorant of the true nature of language, presuming on its 


accuracy, allowing nothing for its uncertainty and irregularity, he 
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infers endless consequences from trivial expressions. ‘He says this, 
he does not say that;” therefore some false and far-fetched deduc- 
tion is to be drawn., “ His expressions are the most perfect that 
can be conceived, yet how do they fall short of his thought !” 
“Everywhere there are marks of design, in the structure of sen- 
tences no less than in the creation of the world.” “It cannot be 
supposed that an inspired writer would use one word instead of 
another without good reason.” The worst extravagances of mys- 
tical interpretation among the Fathers, combined with the most 
tedious platitudes of a modern sermon, will convey an idea of the 
manner in which Philo “improves” Scripture. 

A few more characteristics of his system will serve as an intro- 
duction to the tenets of the system itself. 

First, he is absolutely devoid of any historical sense of truth. He 


has no perception of the characters about whom he is speaking, or 


the scenes in which they lived. The features which he attributes to 
them are generally taken from some chance expression or incidental 
circumstance. There is no attempt to group them in one, or analyse 
their connexion with each other; he is incapable of comprehending 


them as men of like passions with ourselves. ‘To him they are types 


and symbols of which he reads in the Book of the Law. It would 


not be true to say that his interpretations uniformly supersede the 


historical meaning ; but, on the other hand, he is wholly indifferent 
to it. Secondly, he may be said to adapt the words of Scripture to 
his own moral ideas. Where any narrative in the Book of the Law 


‘seems to him unworthy of the writer, or discordant with his own 


belief — he turns aside into the flowery paths of allegory. He would 
sooner a thousand times renounce the meaning of the text, than 
admit in the earlier chapters of Genesis a visible appearance of God. 
Often he has recourse to pious frauds; the words “Noah was 
drunken,” he explains as equivalent to “he used the wine” (Quzstio- 
nes in Genesin, ii. 68.; compare Legum Allegoria, ii. 16.); and he 
further goes on to praise the Patriarch for “being naked in his own 


house,” and not out of doors. Of such expressions as “God re- 
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pented,” he says nearly as we should do, that they are accom: 
modations : “Every expression of this sort is connected with learning — 
and the utility of instruction, rather than with the nature of truth.” _ 
(Quest. in Gen. ii. 54.) Thirdly, he, in general, pays no regard to 
the connexion of a passage; each clause, and sometimes each word, 
is considered by itself, so that even if we were to admit the prin- 
ciple of his interpretations, the whole narrative is hardly ever con- 
sistent with itself; commonly a new connexion is elicited by the 
adaptation of the types to one another, just as we can imagine a 
person with a wrong key, yet by the help of enthusiasm and a 
flexible system of symbols, interpreting the hieroglyphics, or the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. Fourthly, in his interpretations he adopts 
fixed signs: as sheep for the affections, holes for the senses; a field 
is explained to mean a struggle, Egypt is the seat of the passions ; 
Cain means folly and also possession; Sarah is the mother of 
opinion, Hagar encyclical knowledge; Adam is the mind, Eve the 
outward sense, and the like. The uniformity with which several of 
these signs are used is one proof among many that Philo was not 
the first inventor of them, but that they were conventional among 
his countrymen. Fifthly, it may be observed that his almost entire 
ignorance of Hebrew leads him to build solely on the Greek text, in 
the explanation of which he often seeks to gather a profound mean- 
ing from mere awkwardness of translation. Thus, for instance, he 
says that the word zpocédnxe, in the account of the birth of Abel, 
implies a previous adaipeorc (Mangey, i. 163.); and that Savary 
Savarotpefa, in the narrative of the fall (i. 65.), must refer to two 
kinds of death, for how, he asks, can a man die except by death ? 
Sixthly, he perpetually raises unmeaning questions, which he dis- 
poses of by still more unmeaning answers; e.g., “ Why Adam 
and Eve sewed fig leaves into girdles ? Because the fruit of the fig 
is very sweet, and its leaves hard; that is to say, pleasure is slip- 
pery and smooth in appearance, but in reality hard.” “ Why did | 
the deluge take place in the 600th year of the life of Noah, and in 
the seventh month, and on the twenty-seventh day of the month?” | 
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q and endless similar inquiries, with a “ firstly,” “ secondly,” “ thirdly,” 
_ reaching sometimes to a “seventhly” or “eighthly.” (Questiones in 
- Genesin, i. 18. 30. 40. 41., ii. 16.) But no where is Philo’s ex- 
ry travagance so glaring as in his tricks with numbers. For every 


-— number or proportion which occurs he has a reason. The mention 


of a six, or a twelve, or, above all, a seven, calls up a train of 
thought in his mind, which commonly extends over several pages, 
_ and is with difficulty brought to a termination, (Comp. Quest. in 
~ Gen. i. 83. 91, ii. 5. 12. 14,, iii. 38. 39.) Arithmetic exercises the 


same influence over him which astrology continued to exercise a 


_ thousand years later. 





The system of Philo is at once mystical and logical... Mysticism 
is the end, logic is the means, if, indeed, that can be termed logic 
which is absolutely devoid of the first principles of reasoning. Or 
rather, perhaps, logic is only the method which mysticism pursues 
(“though this be madness, yet there’s method in it”). Philo is a 
kind of prophet, as well as a rhetorician. He himself regarded 
the allegorical interpretation as_a sort of secondary inspiration 
with which he was gifted; he had often felt its power in compo- 
_ sition, when, as he tells us, new ideas came into his mind, he knew 
not how or whence. “He was empty and became full ; thoughts 
’ rained into his soul from above; he was in a trance, and had a flow 
of interpretation, and an enjoyment of light.” (i. 441.; compare also 
i. 144.) Those who partook of the same gift were ispoi, caBapot, 
poorac (i, 147.); he exhausts in their praises all the terms which 
the heathen applied to the initiated. A select few only were thus 
inspired ; unlike “to the poor the Gospel is preached,” rév ayeAaiwr 
ovdete, says Philo, rije adnOove Cwije kexowwwsvnee (nO common man hath 
part in the true life), But the allegorical interpretation was also a 
dialectical and traditional art. As the Patristical explanations of 
Scripture were under a kind of authority, as in our own interpretations 
of the Book of Revelation a certain uniformity may be observed 
notwithstanding the many discrepancies of detail, so the allegory of 
Philo was not without a settled principle. He himself speaks of 
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rove Tij¢ aAnyopiac Kcavdvac (the canons of allegory). Its first 
symbols, such as the sun for reason, or the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, were such as the common sense of all men, or the text 
itself, naturally suggested. In after times they were neither natural 
nor arbitrary, but fixed by use and the authority of eminent teachers. 
The interpretation of them, like the interpretation of tongues in the 
New Testament, was a religious service. Philo speaks of the 
Essenes in Palestine, and the Therapeutz in the neighbourhood of 
the lake Meeris (ii. 458. 475.), as meeting together on the Sabbath 
day, and above all on the Sabbath of Sabbaths, to interpret the law 
in its hidden sense. The Therapeute had “ compilations of ancient 
men,” out of which they taught the allegorical method, and hymns 
‘which formed a part of the worship. Philo’s own writings are a 
sufficient indication that new discoveries were not excluded. He 
reads the Book of the Law like a hieroglyph containing endless 
symbols hard to be understood, in which one sign has many meanings, 
and many signs are applied to the same truth. 

Yet, as we wander in this labyrinth of folly, another aspect of 
his works must not be altogether forgotten. It is true that there is 
no puerility which may not be extracted from them; no exag- 
geration of fact or language which may not be found in Philo’s 
pages. Even in his two historical treatises, it is hard to place con- 
fidence in his statements. And still he leaves the impression upon 
us of a great and good man. His whole life is a perseverance 
in philosophy, from which he is only called away to plead the 
cause of his suffering countrymen ; his precepts everywhere breathe 


the spirit of the purest, almost of an ascetic morality; and in many 


respects he may be favourably contrasted with Plato. Unlike the — 
Athenian philosopher, he everywhere preserves the sense of the : 
feebleness of the human intellect in the pursuit of truth; and — 
he has far juster notions of the relation of man to God, and of 
social and family life. In point of literary merit it would be — 
idle to compare them; the golden age of Greece has nothing in 
common with “the dregs” of Alexandria. Yet Philo, notwith- 
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standing his intensely rhetorical tendency, is far from having lost 


all traces even of true dignity of style. His great object was cer- 


_ tainly a noble one—to enlighten his own nation, and in some degree 


the Gentile world, respecting the nature of the Jewish religion, read 
as it could only be read in Alexandria, by the light of Greek 
learning, and adapted to the moral ideas of his own age. If dis- 
carding the method we regard only the end, Philo will stand high 
among ethical teachers. 

The system of Philo may, in one point of view, be considered as his 
method of interpreting the Mosaic Scriptures. For without this he 
has no system. All his thoughts are incrusted on the divine word; 


_ it would be a violence to arrange them independently. It seemed 


ea Ser 


wae ae My CRGE ae TEE, ris oth a 





to him that God had only revealed Himself to the Jewish people ; 
and accordingly the glosses and patchwork of Greek philosophy 


which he introduces into the text are not additions of his own, but 


its natural meaning. Or, to state the same thing in a way which is 
more paradoxical, and yet better expresses his view, the Mosaical law 
was the natural and original form of the Platonic and Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

His writings include nearly a complete series of commentaries on 
the Book of the Law. No other books form the subject of any of 
his separate works. Many are not even mentioned by him; the few 
that are mentioned supplying but a small number of quotations, not 
perhaps more than one in twenty, compared with the books of 
Moses. It is not certain that Philo excluded any of our received 
books from the Canon of Scripture; but neither is there any proof 
that the idea of the Canon was known to him at all. In repeat- 
ing the famous narrative of the LXX. (ii. 139.), he confines the 
miracle to the Pentateuch. The prophets are commonly quoted by 
him in a singular manner, with the introduction, eizé rie rév radar 
TpopyTey, OF Tic rey goiTnTwOY Mwicewce. Their words are chiefly 
used in illustration, and not made the basis of allegorical interpreta- 
tions. Taking these circumstances together, it seems probable that 
in the view of Philo the law stood on a different footing from other 
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writings of the Old Testament, though it does not follow that he 
drew any explicit distinction between them. 

It is in the Pentateuch, and especially in the history of the 
creation, and the lives of the patriarchs, that his mystic fancy. 
delights to revel. A short analysis of his treatise “De Mundi 
Creatione,” including as it does most of his peculiarities, will give 
the reader a more lively idea of his method of proceeding than any 
further description. His iginiamoes on the first chapter nis be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. 2. He begins with the praises of Moses, whose thoughts are 
indeed beyond all praise ; who had gone to the very end of philosophy, 
and knew well that there must be a dpaorhpioy dpyavoy (an active 
instrument), that is God, and a wa@nricoy dpyavoyr (a passive instru- 
ment), without life or motion, answering to intellect and matter, 
which latter it were absurd to suppose without beginning. He says 
that God made the world in six days, not because He had need of 
time, but because six is a perfect number, capable of being divided 
by two, by three, and by six, and is male and female, and odd and 
even (dprizépirroc). And before God created it He made an intel- 
lectual world (xéopoc vonroc) to be the paradigm and idea of it, 
which is none other but the reason of God (apyxérutoy mwapdderypa, 
idéa rav idedv, 6 Seov Adyoc). This he did, as one of old said (Plato, 
Tim. 29.), “ because He was good, which goodness of His He imparts 
to all things as they are able to bear it.” 

Still confining himself to the intellectual world, Philo goes on to 
remark that the words in the beginning (év 4pyf) must be explained 
not of time, for time had not yet come into existence, but of number 
and order (“non in tempore sed cum tempore finxit Deus mundum,” 
Augustine). He describes the form of the heaven and empty space 
which God made after the pattern of His own mind; the chiefest 
things in which were light and air, the images of the reason of God, 
and of the spirit of God. Thus the creation of the intellectual world — 
had an end. To mark its isolation from the rest, the word used in 
the fifth verse of the lst chapter of Genesis is not “the first day” 
(xpwrn), but “one day” (pia). 
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_ He next discourses of the heaven which is the visible boundary 
of the world (obpavdc dpo¢ épardc), of the “sea and dry land,” and of 
the fruits of the earth, which latter, he observes, grew up in a moment, 
and yet were intended by Providence to be eternal. He remarks on 
_ the apparent inconsistency of the plants springing up before the sun, 
_ which he thinks was done to show the creative power of God, who 
was capable of acting no less without than with the intervention of 
- second causes. He then speaks of the creation of the sun on the 
fourth day, which was not of choice, but of necessity, seeing the 


err 


number four is possessed of so many and such wonderful properties. 
Fishes, birds, and beasts, were next created in a continuous series, 
and at the last God made man in his own image; not that God is in 
the form of man, but that the mind is to man what God is to the 
| world. He says let “ws” make man, not as of one but as of many. 
Why is the plural used? Philo is uncertain how to explain this, but 
_ thinks that it may arise from the fact, that God was creating a being 
~ of mixed nature, in whom He Himself implanted the good, and em- 
F ployed angels to assist in adding the evil. Next, the question arises, 
_— Why did God create man last? Four answers are given to this 
_ inquiry :—J1st, because God, having given man reason, desired to 
provide a theatre for his intelligence, and also, 2ndly, to furnish him 
_ with the means of supplying his natural wants (for in the state of 
imnocence the earth produced all things necessary for the good of 
man, and may do so again if men cease from their wickedness) ; 
 8rdly, by reason of the order of His work, which required that He 
should place man, the highest of corruptible things, at the end, 
‘as He has placed heaven, the highest of incorruptible things, at 
‘the beginning; 4thly, man was created last to be the master of 
the rest; he is the pilot, the herdsman, the driver of the inferior 





_ animals. 

~ (From a comparison of the commentary on the next chapter, it 
appears that Philo is here speaking, not of the actual but of the ideal 
‘man. Finding in chap. ii. a recommencement of the history of the 
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creation of man, he knew no way to account for it except by this 
distinction.) — 

When the heavens and the earth were completed, God hallowed 
the seventh day. Here Philo branches forth into the praises of the 
number seven, in a digression which occupies many pages. He first 
divides seven into two kinds, éxrog rij¢ décadoc and weprexdpevor év TH 
éexade (outside ten and within ten), meaning, by the first of the two, 
arithmetical progression of seven numbers, with intervals of twos — 
or threes, containing the image of cube and square, of essence and © 
superficies. Again, he takes the simple number seven, and shows 
all the modes in which its units are combined, and how their har- — 
monies are the first principles of music and geometry. Seven is like — 
God, “neither begetting nor begotten” (ovre yervar ovre yevvwpevoc) 5 
like Victory, whom poets fable to have had no mother ; like Minerva, 
springing at once out of the head of Divinity. It agrees with nature, 
and, if multiplied by four, answers to the time of the moon (28). 
Solon and Hippocrates tell of the seven ages of man. It is a cube 
and a plane figure at once. All nature is in love with it. There are 
7 planets, 7 zones, 7 Pleiades, 7 senses, 7 parts of the human body, 
7 secretions, 7 motions, 7 months’ children, 7 strings to the lyre, 7 
vowels, &c. Great as it is, it is appropriately named ad rod oe- 
Cacpod and cepvod (éxra=septem). 

At ver. 4. of chap. ii. he dwells on the form of the sentence, ~ 
“These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created in the day that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens, and every plant of the field before it was in the earth, — 
and every herb of the field before it grew.” This, he says, refers to 
the intellectual world, which was completed before the actual world — 
came into existence. Next he enlarges upon the 6th verse— | 
“then went up a mist (in the LXX., fountain) from the earth,” 
in reference to which he remarks upon the wonderful sagacity of 
Moses, who distinguished the ocean, the fourth element, from fresl 


the earth. 
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Next man was formed ; not he of whom we spoke before, who was 


_ in the image of God, and belonged only to the intellectual world, but 
visible to sight, and with distinction of sex. He was formed in the 


best manner, doubtless for many reasons : — First, because the earth 
of which he was made was recently separated from water ; secondly, 


because it was clay; thirdly, because God is good. He was created 


_ in the youth of all things, inferior to the ideal man, but far superior 


to anything which we can now show, for the copies have been 


becoming weaker, the attraction of the magnet fainter, by being 


imparted. He came not into a world of solitude, but to a great city 


full of corporeal and incorporeal essences. He is both mortal and 


_ immortal, made up of the four elements, and at once terrestrial, 


_ aquatic, volatile, celestial. Neither have his posterity altogether lost 


their pre-eminence, for they still rule over the brute creation, which 


_ God, as soon as he was created, asked him to name; not because He 


_ could be ignorant Himself, but that He might hear him exercising 


_ his reason in its most pure and perfect state. 


Thus far he was in the image of God alone upon the earth, 


Woman was the beginning of his guilt. _He saw the double and half 


‘ of himself (dirr& rpjpara of Plato’s Symposium), and was led by the 


impulse of desire to unite himself therewith. This was the com- 


_mencement of bodily pleasure. Before this, God had planted a 


garden in Paradise of trees bearing immortal fruit. Not that there 


really could have been such a place; but Paradise means the 


_ reason, and the myriad plants are opinions, and the trees of good 


~ and evil are prudence and piety; and the serpent is the symbol of 


_ pleasure, sent by God to seduce the woman (who is in fact aieOnar¢, 
_ “sense,” the feminine part of our nature), who in her turn seduced 


_ the reason. 
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Philo proceeds :—“ Now these things are not mythical inventions, 


‘such as delight the herd of poets and of sophists, but they are types 


inviting to allegory in accordance with their secret meaning.” He 
then follows out the various symbols in detail. God sent a curse 
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upon man and upon all creation. He might have destroyed them, 
but of His infinite mercy He allowed them to remain. 

- Philo concludes by a summary of five things which he says Moses 
incidentally teaches in his history of Creation. I. That there is a 
God, against atheists. II. That He is one God, against those who 
transfer to heaven the meanest form of human governments, an 
ochlocracy. III. That the world was created. IV. That this created 
world was one like its Creator. V. That there is a Providence. 
Happy is he who knows this ! 

In this brief analysis of a considerable work, it has been impossible 
to do justice to its rhetorical, or, in a few passages, to its poetical — 
character. It gives, however, a fair notion of many of Philo’s pecu- 
liarities, such as the extraordinary importance which he attaches 
to principles of number, and the manner in which he builds start- 
ling theories on hypercritical remarks on the language, and on 
miserable etymologies. It illustrates, further, the mode in which he 
presses heathen writers into the service of the books of Moses. Ne- 
cessity, or rather some numerical law, is always in the background: 
the remembrance of Plato, and even of the categories of Aristotle, 
is never far off. The passage in which he speaks of the use of the 
plural in the creation of man, and not, as he expressly remarks, of 
the inanimate creation, is remarkable as indicating a close connexion 
between his view and the Gnostic or Oriental doctrine, that God 
made evil with the assistance of an inferior angel or demiurge. 
Lastly, the distinction which he attempts to establish between a 
myth and a type is worthy of attention, as, however arbitrary his q 
method of proceeding may appear, it indicates his unshaken belief — 
that he had discovered the true objective meaning of the Book of _ 
the Law. 7 

The commentary which commences with the narrative of the 
creation, is carried through the rest of the book of Genesis, and 
extends also to the books of Exodus and Leviticus. Many of the 
thoughts contained in the first part of this commentary occur, with — 


some differences, in the three extant books of “ Questiones et Solu-— | 
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tiones in Genesin,” which have been preserved in the Armenian, 
and are translated by Aucher into Latin; this, in the Opinion of 
Ewald, is the earliest of Philo’s writings. The later portions are 
full of an eclectic moral philosophy, with which he delights to 
overlay the characters of Scripture. Philo is especially full on the 
lives of the Patriarchs, whom he regards as rpdmoe Wuxie, and Zudvyor 
vopot.. ‘Thus Abraham is the type of the good man, é« ddackaXéac ; 
Isaac, éx pucewe; Jacob, é& daxhoewce. Sarah is Tpdmoc Tie aperiic 
yevixiis ; Leah, rijc aperiic pecoupervne 3 Joseph is the rodirexdg (Mangey, 
ii, 9.). Of the earlier ones, Adam is the avOpwrog ynyeviic, or 
xoixoc; Cain is the type of covetousness ; Enos of hope; Enoch of 


repentance (this explanation apparently arises out of a misconcep- 


tion of the word peréOnxe in the LXX., see Mangey, ii. 3, 4.); 


Noah of righteousness. (Mangey, ii. 3. 5. 9. 36..408—416.) Nor 


is it merely the names or general characters of the Patriarchs in 


which he finds materials for symbolism. The commonest statements 


respecting them, or the simplest events of their lives, receive a 


similar explanation. Take the following as an illustration (Mangey, 


i. 466. ; ii.11,12.):—Philo is commenting on the narrative of Abra- 
_ ham going forth from Ur of the Chaldees to dwell in Haran. Ur, he 


says, signifies astrology; Haran signifies holes, that is, the senses: 


_ if we put both together, the meaning of God’s command will be, — 
_ “Leave thy Chaldean astrology ;” cease contemplating the world 
_ around thee, and contemplate thyself. Thy senses will teach thee a 
new lesson, that they are nothing’ without the soul. Immediately 
after this, he remarks that God appeared to Abraham : 6 Sed¢ &GOy 
i ‘TY cop; not, he remarks, 6 cogdc cide Sedy, for no man can know 

God except so far as God reveals Himself to him. In this he finds 


\ 


a proof of the truth of his explanation, as also in the circumstance 
_ that at this time God changed the name Abram, which he interprets 


' “sublime father,” occupied with Chaldean astronomy, into Abraham, 





which means, he tells us, “elect father of sound:” “elect” referring 


- to his goodness; “sound” meaning speech or language, the father of 


é 
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which is mind. (i. 103. 139. 140.). The last pilgrimage from Haran to 
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Palestine he explains to mean, the progress from sense to the true 
and perfect knowledge of God. . 
Another example may be selected from the book “de Somniis,” — 
in which Philo takes occasion to explain the verses, Gen. xxviii. . 
10, 11., "Iacw€ éropevOn cig Xappay cal trhvrnce rérw cal éxouuhOy 
éxet, Edu yap 6 Hdwc (Mangey, i. 638.). The explanation is as 
follows: while the ascetic, 6 aaxfrne, lived in the senses, he met the 
divine word (who, as the fulness of all spiritual power committed to 
him by God, is symbolised by place). “For the sun went down,” 





i. e., in other words, the light of human reason had set, or, according © 
to another interpretation, the word appeared when the light of the 
divine presence had set. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the — 
perversity and inconsistency of this explanation, which seems to 
have arisen from Philo preserving a fixed meaning, which we find’ 
recurring in other places for the same words: for Haran the senses, — 
for réxo¢c either God or the Aédyoc, for #Atog the light of divine or 
human reason. The problem was, how these three counters could 
be connected with each other. 

One more example may be added, which exhibits the tendency of 
Philo to digress upon a word. It is taken from the book entitled, © 
“Quod potiori deterior insidiari solet,” the text of which is the 
death of Abel. It begins with the words, Cain said unto Abel, his 
brother, “Let us go into the field. And it came to pass that Cain 
rose up against his brother and slew him.” What Cain proposes to 
do is this: having by invitation led Abel on to a dispute, to convince 
him by main force, using plausible and probable sophisms; for the 


going to visit his brethren who are tending their sheep in the plain. — 
That he has a coat of many colours, signifies that he is an interpreter 
of labyrinth-like learning, and he goes to unlearn this wisdom to 


- 
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at variance, with the moral of the text, is that moral which Philo 
attempts to elicit from it. 

The inquiry which we have thus far pursued tends to throw a 
favourable light on the mystical interpretation of the early Christian 
Fathers. For the utmost that can be said against them is, that they 
were on a level with their age, and did not shake off the scholastic 
trammels in which they had been brought up. The allegorical 
method was as natural in their day as the devotional or critical in 
our own. It had existed four centuries before them: it seemed to 
be the only means of making use of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
If from time to time they are found making extravagant suppositions 
to support a favourite theory, playing with words, numbers, or colours, 


reading the Old Testament backwards, that they may absolutely 


identify it with the New, we may compare them first with Philo, 
secondly with ourselves. (1.) They occasionally allegorise num- 
bers; he, it may be said, never misses the opportunity: they in a 


_ few instances supersede the historical meaning; he can scarcely be 


said to allow the historical meaning to stand at all. The difference, 
though one of degree, is yet so great as to be also a difference in 
kind. That the Fathers were great critics will not be maintained ; 
but they were almost as far as any modern historian from the dreamy, 
inconsecutive apprehension of historical facts which we find in Philo, 


who is as entirely devoid of the historical sense as an Indian phi- 


losopher. In another point of view, Philo may be regarded as a 


witness in their favour, inasmuch as his writings show the extra- 
ordinary power which in that age the allegorical system exercised 
in the world. It seems as if mankind, after being» raised above 
things of sense by the progress of the human mind, relapsed again 
into the world of sense; and, instead of gathering the true lesson 
from them, sought to find in individual objects the conductors to an 
invisible world. From this influence, the Fathers, in a great degree, 
freed themselves ; in the interpretation of Scripture they are not only 
on a level with their age, but above their age. They must be mea- 


_ sured not by their credulity or deficiency in knowledge, — this could 
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hardly in their circumstances have been otherwise, — but by the 
moral purity of their writings and the intensity of their efforts, 
amid some extravagancies, to sanctify and‘ennoble human nature. 
(2.) It will make us more lenient, both towards Philo and the 
Fathers, to remember, that the method which they employ has not 
ceased to be practised by ourselves. It cannot be said that we have 
left off interpreting Scripture, by what we have brought to the 
text, not by what we have found there; or that we have not assumed 
double senses, types, allegories, either to avoid difficulties, or to 
adapt the Old Testament to the New, and, in general, the meaning 
of Scripture to the opinions of our own time; or that in portions of 
Scripture, such as the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse, we have 
_ hot run into excesses about numbers, colours, and animals, as great 
as those of Philo in the book of Genesis; or that we have not 
argued from separate verses of Scripture detached from their con- 
nexion ; or that we have not invented a system where there was no 
system, and asked for reasons where there were no reasons; or that 
we have not perverted analogies in the application of Scripture; or 
that we have not blended Aristotelian logic or Platonic fancies with 
the words of our Lord or St. Paul; or that we have not transfigured 
the characters of Scripture until they have become ideas rather than 
living persons; or that we have not sought to connect heathen 
mythology or philesophy, stories of Deucalion, Iphigenia, Bacchus, 
Orpheus, with the narrative or doctrines of Scripture; or that we 
have not at times unduly confined human knowledge within the 
circle of Scriptural truth; or that we have not misused classical 
learning in illustration of Scripture, introducing allusions and refine- 
ments of language where they had no place; or that we have not sub- 
stituted rhetorical praises of Scripture for a true apprehension of its 
meaning; or that we have not done violence to Scripture where 
plain words seemed to be at variance with the practice of our own day; 
or that we have not sermonised over the text instead of explaining 
it; or that we have not put traditional interpretations in the place of 


real ones, repeating probabilities until they grew into certainties ; 
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or that we have not erected the volume of the book itself into a sort 
of divinity, asserting our evervarying apprehension of its meaning 
to be the Unchangeable image ; lastly, that we have not degraded 
science or history into mere instruments for eliciting out of Scripture 
our own belief, when we ought to have recognised their true dignity 
and independent authority in the sight of God and man. 

Instead of analysing in detail any further portions of Philo’s 
works, it will be more convenient to group our extracts around 
those subjects, or leading ideas, which Philo and the New Testament 
have in common. We must guard the reader against supposing that 
Philo and St. Paul or St. John are more like than is really the case, 
owing to the accident of all the resemblances being collected together 
in a short space. Surprising as these coincidences are, they are, in 


the writings of Philo, scattered through many volumes amidst endless 


platitudes. Nor can we be sure that he himself would have recog- 


nised or acknowledged. the connected system which has been collected 


from his works. Writers like Philo always waver in their state- 


ments. There is no whole or framework which contains the parts 


of their philosophy, no scientific unity of idea which commands and 
subordinates the details. The tendency to mysticism and the habit 
of rhetorical exaggeration render consistency impossible, 


i: 
The centre of our interest in the Alexandrian philosophy, is the 
doctrine of the Adyog (Word). This, however, immediately flows 


_ from the prior doctrine of the nature and being of God; to under- 


stand the former, we must begin, therefore, with the latter. 
In different parts of the Old Testament there are great differences 
in the manner of God’s revelation of Himself. In the earlier portions 


He is described as walking in the garden in the cool of the day, as 


talking to Abraham, as wrestling with Jacob, as appearing to Moses 


in the burning bush, or to Moses and the elders on Mount Sinai ; 


but we should be far from expecting similar appearances in the days 
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of David or of Hezekiah. More and more, in the course of Jewish 
history, God had been to the Israelites a “God hiding Himself,” as 
of old, in the pillar of the cloud, or in the recesses of the most holy 
place, so in later times seen or spoken with only by His prophets, 
through whom the divine will was communicated to His people. A 
religious feeling attached itself to the temple, breaking out in acts of 
rude violence at the very suspicion of its profanation ; and yet this 
was not inconsistent with the conviction which had more and more 
wrought itself into the mind of the people, that “God dwelt not in 
temples made with hands. Behold, even the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him.”* In whatever manner it was to 
be reconciled with the earlier history of the Jewish people, the truth 
“that no man had seen God at any time” was not first taught by the 
Gospel. ‘ 
There was another circumstance which indirectly tended to remove 
God further from the view of the Israelites. The glory of Israel 
had departed,— the Lord Jehovah no longer went forth with their 
armies. He was known of them in wrath rather than in mercy. 
Was He then the author of the evils of their race? The Platonist 
of Alexandria would not think this. God was not the author of 
evil, for He was good. How then did evil arise? It seemed to 





remove evil from Him to suppose that it was executed by His inferior 
ministers. ‘“ He sent evil angels among them.” ‘Thus was God, 
whose presence in the world had once been its life and light, more 
and more removed from it, that He might be free even from the 
shadow of a suspicion of evil. 

It was the Greek philosophy, even more than the altered national 
belief, or the change in the circumstances of the people, that contri- 
buted to give Philo his peculiar view of the Divine nature. While 
he retains the Hebrew titles of King of kings and Lord of lords, he 


* Compare Philo: “ Let no such impiety enter our minds (as that God literally 
planted Paradise), . . . for even the whole world would not be a worthy place — 
or habitation for Him, since He is a place to Himself, and He Himself is sufficient 
for Himself, filling up and surrounding everything else,” etc. — Leg. Alleg. i. 14. 
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adds others which remind us of Aristotle and Plato. God is the rod 


Ov, vonTi Pvatc, 0 vove THY ovrwy ; the summum genus (yertKwraror), 
the efficient cause, the unit, better than wisdom itself, or good itself. 
Many of his figures of speech are borrowed from Plato. God, he 
says, is the driver of the chariot, the pilot of the ship, the shepherd 
of the flock; over souls, and bodies, and thoughts, and words, and 
angels, and earth, and air, and heaven, and things seen, and powers 
unseen, the Ruler of all things, the Father of the world. He is 
omnipotent and omniscient, cic Kal rd may, Adotg Aracw apyxi Tod 
TOLELY. 

But the leading idea which, more than any other, seems to have 
taken possession of the mind of Philo and his contemporaries is, 
that the Divine Being is incomprehensible and invisible. There is 
nothing which he repeats so often as this ; nothing for the sake of 
which he is so ready to pervert the meaning of Scripture. As the 
Eleatic philosopher of being, so of God, Philo will admit of no pre- 
dicates ; for which reason he say that éy@ eipe 6 Sede ode (1 am the 
Lord thy God) is an incorrect expression. (i.582.) To the prophets 
and Moses he supposed the true nature of God to be equally unin- 
telligible as to himself. In the same way that the Platonist doctrine 
of the idéac involves a chasm between gavopeva and dvra (xwpiora ra 
eidn), so did the Neoplatonist conception of the Divinity which was 
the embodiment of those idéac absolutely withdraw and separate Him 
from the world. Or as Philo said in Aristotelian phrase, 7d dy 7 Ov 
ovxt rHv mpoc Tu (i. 582.) 

Such doctrines, whether in religion or philosophy, cannot be con- 
sistently carried out. If we have no knowledge of things in them- 
selves, what proof have we that they exist? if we have no knowledge 
of the Divine nature, it is useless to tell us that there is a God. 
Hence, in all ages, philosophy, and yet more religion, have availed 
themselves of the inconsistency in the human mind which allows 
men to believe truths not wholly reconcilable with each other. The 
mystic has no difficulty in dwelling on an object of faith, which is 
no object; the intensity of religious feeling converting a merely 
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negative notion into a positive one. Others have introduced the 
fiction of a lower and a higher consciousness, the former limited by 
the human faculties, the latter independent of them. It is, of course, 
impossible to get rid of the real difficulty by any verbal distinction. 
Philo has his own method of smoothing the discrepancy, which is as 
follows :—In His true nature God is incomprehensible, and yet there 
is a certain sense also in which He is cognisable by contemplation 
and by the observation of His works. (i. 107.) The latter is the 
lower way, which extracts a knowledge of God from the sight of 
trees and flowers, sun and stars; the other, which is the more ex- 
cellent, is the way of intellectual communion or Divine imagination, 
as it may be termed (Sedv Sep gavracwea), imparted by God 
Himself, who, when we contemplate Him, is contemplating Himself 
in us. (ii, 415.) This higher knowledge of God is the knowledge 
of a pure unity, as of a form without shadow, such as the sun sheds 
upon the earth at midday. Thus, even in this sort of knowledge, 
little is known of the Divine Being but that He exists. 

The same difficulty met Philo and the Alexandrians from what 
may be termed the objective side, in representing the relation of 
God to the world. If God is unconnected with the world, how does 
He act upon it? To answer this difficulty, Philo introduces the 
fiction of duvapecc. These may be described in the words of the 


poet as the 


“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers,” 


whereby, as in some Asiatic court, the King of kings is surrounded, 
his éradol, dopvpopa, irnpérat, tporopro. ‘They are efficient causes, 
the bands of the world; sometimes appearing as persons, as in the 
visit of the angels to Abraham; also the ideas and swmma genera of 
things, as well as the powers by which they are created. The 
highest of them are called duvvdpece yapeorixai and Kodaoricaé ; or, in 
another passage, wounricaé and BaowWckai (De vit. Mosis, iii. 8.) ; others 
are the dbvapuc mpovonrun, vopobercK), iAewe. (i. 431. 560., ii. 150.) 
These duvdperc oocupy the same place in Philo’s system, as the 
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doctrine of emanations in the Oriental philosophy. They are 


g interposed between God and the world, and yet designed also to 


connect Him with it. We ourselves, so far as we attribute any sub- 
stance or reality to God’s general laws apart from Himself, have 
recourse to a similar figure. These dvvdpecc may be said to wear a 
double face; one looking toward the Greek philosophy, and the 
other to the Old Testament Scriptures. In the first aspect they are 
but a new name for the Platonic idéac (ii. 261.), while they them- 
selves serve as intermediate links, now that the chasm to be 
bridged is thrown further back and placed not between the idéac and 
phenomena, but between God and the world. In another point of 
view they are the dyyedo of the Old Testament; the beings who 


_ appeared to Abraham and Lot, themselves persons, and yet modes of 
_- Divine existence. Philo says of them, that to spirits they are 
} spirits, but angels or men to men. (i.655.) They might be described 


in the language of the Old Testament as the angels of the Divine 
presence. ‘They abide in the Word. (i. 4.) ~ 

When God has been removed from the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, it may seem absurd to dwell on his moral nature. Yet 
Philo, forgetful of his transcendentalism, returns in praise and 
thanksgiving to the natural instincts of the heart. ‘His goodness 
and gentle power is the harmony of all things.” (ii. 155.) To 
whom,” he says, “shall we give thanks but to God, and by what 
means but through the things that we have received?” “In 
making rain to fall upon the earth, what does He, but make mani- 
fest the riches of His goodness?” It is on this side of the Divine 
nature that Philo delights to dwell. “Good,” he says, “comes 
directly from Him, and evil only indirectly.” ‘Not only does He 
judge first and show mercy afterwards, but He shows mercy first, 
and judges afterwards: for with Him mercy is older than justice.” 


. ” 
“The fulness of His power He never exerts towards any creature. 


 * So again with an antithesis of the prepositions which reminds us of 


some passages in St. Paul’s writings as well as of Aristotle, he says, 
there are two ways in which God works. Some things are only ix’ 
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avrod (by Him); others are tz’ airov, and d abrov (by Him and 
through Him) as well. (i. 51.) Of the former sort is evil, of the 
latter good; an idea nearly answering to the modern expression, 
God is the Author of good, but the Permitter of evil. 

Three texts of Scripture sum up Philo’s view of the nature 
of the Divine Being. First, “ No man hath seen God at any 
time;” the thought of his age and nation seeking to harmonise 
the reverence for the Lord Jehovah with the Greek philosophy, 
which, however, Philo carries out consistently to the consequence. 
that no man hath seen or known, or can conceive or tell anything of 
God; and then falls into the inconsistency of making Him the sub- 
ject of human feelings and emotions. Secondly, “ The pure 2 heart 
see God;” not, however, in the sense of our Saviour in the Sermon 
on the Mount; for the purity spoken of is an ascetic or mystic rather 
than a human purity, such as was possessed by contemplative sects 
like the Essenes and Therapeute. Thirdly, “God cannot be 
tempted of evil, neither tempteth He any man.” To execute evil, 
therefore, He employs inferior ministers, such as the angels, just as 
to make Himself known to man at all He employs the agency of 
the Adyoc.* 


§ 2. 

The Adyoc has been already spoken of as the centre of the Alex- 
andrian theology. The necessity which led to its introduction may 
be gathered from the previous section. Man had removed God so 
far from the world, that there seemed to be no God, —nothing to 
which the human heart could turn, or on which human thought 
could dwell. The interval was filled up, the system of the world 
harmonised, the human soul and understanding united with God by 
the Adyoc. 

Aristotle raises a question which he does not profess to answer : 
“Which of the Platonic ideas connected the rest of the ideas with” 


* T have to acknowledge that some of the materials of this and the following 
sections are borrowed from Gfrorer. 
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sensible things ?” There was a parallel question in the Alexandrian 
theology, which, although it had far outgrown this, and become, to 
use a modern expression, the great question of that day, may yet be 
traced up to a similar dialectical difficulty: “What has man to do 
with God, or God with the world?” To this question the Adyoc 
supplied the answer. 

It is true, though wearisome to repeat, yet a thought that should 
be vividly present to us at every step of this inquiry, that the age of 
which we are speaking was an age of ideas ; an age not balanced by 
experience, or steadied by practical life; an age as completely over- 
powered and mastered by abstractions as earlier centuries had been 
by nature or by mythology. The form had changed; but the one 


was as much a fiction as the other. The Alexandrian age differs 


from the mythical, not in its critical spirit, which was the spirit of 
verbal criticism only, but in its higher conception of morality, its 
nearer approach to the true idea of God and revelation, and its 
renunciation of the sensible world. It was mythical and not 
mythical, poetical and rhetorical at once. Its imagery may be com- 
pared to a cast of some soft material, capable of being worked 
into any form by the hand. It may be described as a colourless 
mythology. 


Ages which are under the power of ideas are also under the power 


| _ of words. Like the names of the gods in mythology, words played 





“ae less Dye on Pe : 


a great part in the Alexandrian system. The Greek philosophy 
supplied the conception of a Divine vod¢ ; but what was more im- 


portant, the Greek language supplied the word Aoyo¢ with its happy 


ambiguity of reason and speech, “ outward and inward word,” itself 


a mediator between two worlds. How natural an expression was 
this of the relation between the outward and visible and the inward 
and spiritual, to men who: had not either the consciousness of fixed 
laws of nature or the strong sense of human individuality like our- 
selves! The Alexandrian recognised as readily as a modern 
German philosopher, that thought and language are two aspects of 
the same thing. 
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The extreme readiness with which ideas, such as déyoc, copia, 
mvevua, were transmuted into persons, is of itself characteristic of a 
mythological age. The Greek in Homer’s time personified’ fire, 
water, and the other elements; and in a doubtful and wavering 
manner, which may be termed half-personification, sought to embody . 
also abstract ideas, such as strife, fear, and love. The Greek under 
the Ptolemies personified votc, Adyoc, tvevpa. In this latter process 
there were many stages and transitions. It was a sort of inversion 
of the mythological one, passing not from realities to figures of 
speech, but from figures of speech to realities. Gradually the 
abstract term began to stand out, helped by the fortunate accident 
of a word, and, in the case of the Adyoc, by its identification with the 
vision of God in the Pentateuch. 

The earliest form of the A\dyoc (word) is the d&yyedog or eixwy Seod, 
such as was immediately suggested by the language of the Old 
Testament. For the word ayyedog itself Philo finds a verbal con- 
nexion ;, we may suppose, he says, that the ayyeXoc¢ is so called ére 
Ta pédNovra yerioecOar SinyyédXeTo. (De vit. Mos. i. 13.) Another 
germ of the same thought is the conception of wisdom in the book 
of Proverbs, which in Ecclesiasticus is just ceasing to be a figure of 
speech, and becoming a reality; it was retained in the later Alex- 
andrianism as a sort of feminine Adyo¢ (see infra). Both these ex- 
pressions had come into use in Palestine itself, and were known in 
the schools of the Rabbies. But the original notion in either of its 
forms, whether the more concrete and allied to sense, or more 
abstract and ideal, was soon overlaid by the notions of Greek phi- 
losophy, which quickly resolved them into each other. Thus the 
ayyedog became a Aoyoe, and the Aoyor in turn became dyyedo. The 
associations of either were endless ; many were supplied by the word 
itself, still more by Plato and Aristotle; while every passage in the 
Old Testament in which mention occurred of any type or figure 
which could by any possibility be connected with it was transferred — z 


to the Adyoe. 
First came the great distinction of Philo between Aoyo¢g évdudBeroe 
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_ and doyog mpogopixde (ii. 154.), which is a metaphor taken from the 
7 relation between human thought and language. As the thought of a 
_ man is to the speech of a man, so is the Adyo¢ évdudDeroe to the A-yoe 
_ mpopopxdc. ‘This, however, is not the only play of words which 
Philo bases on the different significations of the word Adyoc. Thus 
_ Xéyos is used for véuoc; the Word of God is also the Law of God; 
_ Tout 6 doretog Tov vopov, moet Kal Tov Adyor. (i. 456.) Another 
: meaning of Adyog assists that philosophy of number which Philo 
_ loves; in the sense of ratio of numbers the \éyoc bears an important 
part in the cédopoc. As the Eleatic philosopher, wherever the words 
_ ov, éari, eivac occurred, seemed to see a confirmation of his favourite 
_ theory; so the Alexandrian, whatever might be the sense in which 
the word Adyog was employed, eagerly adapted it to his purpose, and 
| found the evidence of the universality of the idea in the ever-recur- 
q ‘Ting use of the word. Or, to look nearer home for an illustration, 
“as commentators on the Old Testament, wherever they met with the 
“word spirit, have identified it with the third person of the Trinity ; 





_ or as the early Fathers, in the accidental mention of bread and wine 
- in the Prophets, saw a type and figure of the Eucharist, 

The associations derived from Plato and the Greek philosophy so 
_ often blend with those of the Old Testament, as to make it difficult 
to separate them. In a few only the genuine language of Plato is 
_ retained. Thus, the Adyoc is idéa ideHr, eléoe ciddy, the habitation of 
_ the idga, in which they seem to reside. So, again, according to that 
Le explanation of the iséac which made them yévn, the Adyoe is said to 
be yevcwraroy, the summum genus which comprehended all things in 
4 itself. In like manner the Adyoc is also termed ropeve, that is, the 
” divider of the genus into its species. (i. 504.) Here, however, a 
j ‘8e ondary thought enters in, which gives a curious insight into the 
_ hetwork by which the Old Testament and Plato are woven together ; 
~ the Aédyoc is not only the divider of the genus into its species, but of 
| ‘the sacrifice into its parts. (i. 491.) In the New Testament similar 
i language occurs, though in a different sense; “ the word of God is 
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quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword” (ropo- 
repoc iép waoay paxapav). (Heb. iv. 12.) 

As Plato divided the world into vonrd and ais@nra, Philo makes 
a corresponding division of the Adyoc. It is not quite clear whether 
he designed this to be the same with the one above mentioned of the 
Adyoe évdiaberog and zpogopde. Where language is the soul of 
philosophy, we can scarcely suppose a variation of the word without 
a change of the idea; if indeed it be not the truer view that the 
word is the idea. In modern phraseology the first of the two pairs | 
of opposites seems to express the more subjective, the other the 
more objective, aspect of the distinction; the Adyo¢e évdiaBeroe and 
mpopopixdc standing in the same relation to each other as human 
speech and human thought, the soul and body of thought ; while the 
twofold Adyoc, which answers to vonra and aic@nra, is but an adapta- 
tion of the Platonic distinction. (ii. 154.) 

A curious blending of Greek philosophy and of Jewish and 
Christian notions occurs in the account of the Adyo¢e peciryc. All 
things, says Philo, are in pairs, right and left, good and evil, Israel 
and the Egyptian hosts; and between these two the Adyoe stands as 
a mean, neither begotten as man, nor unbegotten as God; standing 
by God as a pledge that the whole race will not utterly rebel, and 
by man that he may have a good hope that God will not overlook 
the work of His hands. Have we not here the Pythagorean ov- 
oroixia, the Aristotelian doctrine of a mean, and the Mediator of the 
New Testament, jumbled together in one ? (i. 509.) 

Another transition is formed from the Alexandrian to the Jewish 
aspect of the Adyo¢ by the idea of vdpuoc; also an ambiguous term, at | 
which the fancy caught, which was common to the Greek and 
Jewish world. As the Adyoe is the first emanation and energy of 
the Divine Being, whereby the world was created, so also is it the law 
or bond of the world, xd ray Héowy éxi Ta Tépara ovvaywy Ta pépn 
mavra kat ogiyywv. (i. 562.) In all the workings of God in nature 
the Abyog is the intermediate link. Neither is it only the law of the 
physical, but of the political world, and orders the changes of states. | 
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In the spirit of Sulpicius’ letter to Cicero, Philo says, “Look at 


a 
, 
7 
4 
4 


_ Pontus, Macedonia, Carthage; their vicissitudes are not chance, but 
Providence. The Divine Word brings round its operations in a 
 eircle which the vulgar call fortune; it is ever running about the 
world to establish the perfect form of government — universal 
; democracy.” (De Immut. Dei, c. 36.) Nopoc, equally with Adyoe, had 
become a power, almost a person; a conception of both, which 
naturally led to their identification with each other. Thus Philo 


q says, in a passage which at once reminds us of Plato and of St.Paul: 





“Every bad man is a slave,” dco pera vopou Léow éebOepo. Nopoc 
——«0& awevdie 6 dp8dc Aoyoc, ody bd Tod Seivuc 4) Tod Setvoe Synrod 
a 7 


— p0aprog év xapridiore 7) orhrac dabuyoc aWbyoc, aN’ bx’ ABavdrov 


 pbcewe apOaproc év ADavary Ciavoia ruTwhelc. (ii. 452.) Do we not 












| q trace here the beginning of that wider and more expansive notion of 
the law which we find in the Epistles; a law above a law, not 
written on tables of stone, such as those had who, “not having the 
_ law, were a law unto themselves ?” 

i A still more remarkable parallel with St. Paul is found in Philo’s 
4 explanation of the law of Leviticus, xvi. 36., according to which the 
, house was not pronounced unclean until seen by the high priest. 
© Philo, after his usual manner of setting aside the text where its 
& meaning seems inappropriate, says that the literal interpretation of 
; this cannot be accepted: for the priest’s coming to the house would 
' make it clean and not unclean. Here, therefore, as elsewhere, the 
_ priest is the Adyoc, and the meaning is, that before the Aoyo¢ enters 
_ into the soul it is innocent in all things: gw¢ 6 Seiog dyoo eic Thy 
Wuxiy jpov kabarep ria Eotiay ovk adixras ravra abrije ra Epya 
dyvurairia. (i. 292—299.) 

_ We have here a dimmer expression of St. Paul’s often repeated 
thought, “ Sin is not imputed where there is no law ;” “I was alive 

_ without the law once ;” “the law entered in that sin might abound.” 

But the parallel is also carried further. For as in many passages of 
4 Scripture we have the law spoken of with scarcely any reference to 

- the Mosaic law for the workings of the human soul under the sense of 
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sin, or, as we should say, for the conscience, Philo has also his Adyoe 
Eheyxoc, —6 Exdarn Wyn ovvoKdy Kal cuprepuKdc EXeyXoc, Karhyopoc 
dod. Kat ducaoric 6 abro¢g wy. (ii. 195.) When convicted by our 
own conscience, he says we should pray God to save us by chastise- 
ment, and send his Adyog EXeyxoc into our minds. So the angel who 
appears to Balaam is the type of the é\eyxo¢ attacking the soul dis- 
posed to sin. This é\eyxoc is likewise the tapaxAnrog, the intercessor 
and instructer also. (ii. 247.) 

The parallels with the New Testament are not yet exhausted. 
For example, the Adyo¢ is the living stream (i. 560.), the river of 
God in Paradise, the bread that came down from heaven (Leg. All. 
ii, 59.)*, the garden of Eden itself, the sword that turned every way. 
It is, however, in the personifications of the Adyo¢e that the most 
striking parallelisms are found; the word seeming to draw to itself 
all the passages in which manifestations of angels, or of the Divine 
presence occur in the Old Testament. 

Our own idea of personality does not admit of degrees. To us it 
is not natural to think of either man or angel as more or less a 
person. Nor, again, is it easy to imagine, except in poetry, an 
outward form of personality, such as is assigned to the Homeric - 
heroes in the world below. Neither is it possible to us to conceive 
two persons in one. Such distinct ideas of personality did not, 
however, exist for the age of which we are speaking. In the same 
manner that any one deity in the heathen pantheon might have 
many statues and images, without thereby implying the notion that — 
these statues were mere representations of him, — in the same way 
that by some anomaly of the human mind saints are worshipped in 
many places at once with hardly a thought of attributing omnipre- 


sence or pluripresence to them; so to the Alexandrian in Philo’s 


* The soul is taught by the prophet Moses, who tells it: “ This is the bread, the — 
food which God has given for the soul, explaining that God has brought it, his own” 
word and reason; for this bread which he has given us to eat is this word of His.” | 
(Leg. Alleg. ii. 60.) Again, c. 61.: “Let God enjoin the soul, saying to it, that 
‘man shall not live by bread alone,’ speaking in a figure, ‘but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’” . 
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time the Adyo¢ might be many persons, and exist in many persons, 
and have many shadows and images of himself without thereby 
losing his original personality. On this view only can Philo be 
made intelligible. When we raise the question whether the Adyo¢ 
was a person, it must be allowed that the word “person” has a 
definiteness and unity which belong not to that age, but to a sub- 
sequent one, and is therefore used in a somewhat different sense 
from that in which we ordinarily employ it. And we may further 
distinguish what may be termed this growing idea of personality 
from the personal appearances of angels or the Divine Being in the 
Old Testament, which are also attributed to the Adyoc. On the 


_ other hand, it must be admitted that when Philo speaks of the 


Aéyor as apxayyedoc (Quis rer. div. her. § 42.), or devrepog Sede 
(Frag. ii. 625.), he had at least an indistinct conception ofa person. 
The word dAdyoe itself, both in its superficial meaning of human 
speech, and in its deeper intention of “the Word by which the 


worlds were made,” naturally suggested the idea of personality. 


A critical question more difficult of solution is the origin of the 


personification. An earlier form of the Adyoc, as has been already 


- mentioned, is the cogia of the book of Ecclesiasticus. Wisdom and 


the Word of God are there described as real powers, almost as per- 


sons. It has been doubted, however, whether we are to look here 


for the personality of the Adyoc. Gfrérer is of opinion that the per- 
sonal notion is originally Jewish, and that the Platonism was an after 
addition. In the absence of much positive evidence, the following 
seems to me the most. probable conjecture on this subject. 

It can scarcely be doubted that to the Jew everywhere, whether 
at Alexandria or in Palestine, the aspect of the religion of his 
fathers had much changed. To neither could the law in its original 
meaning have been wholly intelligible. To both probably, whether 
under the influence of Egypt or of Chaldea, the visible appearance of 
God in the altered state of the world seemed strange and discordant. 
That this was the case appears to be proved by the observation of 
Gfrérer, that passages in which such appearances occur in the LXX. 
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have been altered by the translator. The dread of mentioning the 
name of God was a native superstition, older than the Christian era. 
Both therefore, the Jew of Alexandria and of Palestine alike, might 
be said to be prepared for the doctrine of the Adyoe, that is, to feel the 
need of an intermediate being, who might take the place of the God 
who ‘had guided his people Israel. The Alexandrian, coming more 
under the influence of the Greek philosophy, sought and found it in 
the Platonic vote; while the Jewish Rabbi, confining himself to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, exalted the angels into the place of mediators, 
and found in the law the answer to his own difficulty. The doyoe 
itself implied the idea of personality, so far as this can be separated 
from individual form and character, while on the other hand it 
derived a kind of outward figure or embodiment from the angels, or 
the patriarchs, or the high priest. From these latter it gained a 
new personality, while it was itself the pantheistic link by which 
they were connected together, cic év taot. And although from the 
few facts bearing upon the question we are obliged to argue “a 
priori,” there is no reason, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
evidence, to doubt that the personality was partly supplied by both ; 
so far as it is involved in the idea of mind, mainly by Greek 
philosophy; so far as it seems to connect the idea of an outward 
form or embodiment, by the Old Testament itself. The Aoyoc may 
have been identified with the angel of his presence, or the angel of 
his presence identified with the Néyoc; the conception of Philo 
includes both. 

There is scarcely an angelic or divine appearance in the law which 
Philo does not attribute to the Adyoc. He is the instrument by 
which the worlds were made, “ the word of the Cause ” by which also 
Moses, the perfect soul, is raised to God himself* ; he is the guide 
of the Patriarchs, the angel who appeared to Hagar, the avenging 
angel who destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, the God who appeared 
to Jacob in Gen. xxviii. 11. 19., the Divine form who changed the 


* « The shadow of God is his word, which he used like an instrument when he 
was making the world.”— Leg, Alleg. ii. 31, compare also De Sacrifice. Cain. iii. 3. 
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name of Jacob to Israel, the angel of the Lord in the burning bush, 
the cloud at the Red Sea, the angel who appeared to Balaam, the 


_ guide of the Israelites in the wilderness. Individuals are also types 


of him. Melchizedek is “the reason” to which we offer the first 
fruits ; Aaron and Moses are also symbols of Him; Bezaleel is a 
tpomwoc Wuxiic, who makes the shadows of things even as Moses makes 
the realities ; the sons of Jacob are one man’s sons, va TaTEepa 
éexvyeypappévor, that is, the avOpwroc Yeov, the éyoc. Both these last 
passages may be illustrated by another passage in Philo’s account of 
the creation, in which he says that God made the image first, —a 


seal, an idea, a genus, immortal, without sex; afterwards he made 


_ the species Adam (dirra avOpmrwv yévn* 6 pév yap éore obpdroc 


divOpwroc, 6 Sé yhivoc). 
The Platonic image of the copy and the reality is constantly 


; recurring in Philo; that of the av@pwoc¢ Scot is more important for 


the purpose of our present inquiry. (i. 411.) In some sense the 
Aoyoe is man as well as God, —he is God and also man. He is the 
Son of God, who is the Father of all; the eldest born of being 
(xpecBurarog rod ovroc Aoyo¢), who puts on the world as it were 
a garment (ii. 562.); the second God (ii. 625.); the image of God 
(i. 6..454.), by whom men swear in their imperfect state *, for he is 
the God of us imperfect beings (i. 128.656.); above the angels (i. 561.); 
the incorporeal light that is with God himself (i. 414.); who is 
eternal (i. 330. 332.); and nearest to God without any interval or 
separation (i. 561.); the shepherd who has the care of the flock 
(i. 808.); the angel who is, as it were, the physician who heals 
evil (i. 122.). What may be termed the humanity of the doyog is not 
the humanity of one who was in all points tempted as we are; it 
arises out of his being the image of God, in which man also is made. 
Philo sometimes identifies, sometimes distinguishes, divine and human 


reason. There are two temples, he says: the first the world, of which 


* The reason Philo gives for this is remarkable. “For no man swears by him- 
self, for he is unable to determine about his own nature.” And it is impiety to 
swear by God. (cf. Matth. v. 33-37.) 
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‘the Aoyoc is the high priest; the second, the rational soul, of which 
the high priest is the true man. (i. 653.) Being neither begotten as 
man, nor unbegotten as God, he is able to mediate between God and 
man. Words which imply human virtue are also applied to him, 
such as would not be applied to God himself. He is the ixérn¢ in 
Moses, who intercedes for the people (i. 653.) ; the rapaxAnroc, who 
is with the high: priest when he goes in to intercede for the people 
(ii. 591.); the iepdc Aoyoc, who, in Num. xvi. 48., stands between 
the living and the dead (i. 501.); the cloud that divided the Egyptians 
and Israelites ; above all, the apyiepede (i. 270. 562.), who mediates 
between God and man; who is not to be defiled by touching the 
corpse of his father i. e. the Spirit, or his mother i.e. the sense; who 
is married to a virgin, even the pure sense, and wears for his priestly 
garment the world and the elements. 

Two accessory ideas remain to be considered, cogia and mrevua. 
The first is in most respects identical with Adyoc. Like the Adyog, it 
is the creative power and inner principle of the soul, and has the 
same predicates attributed to it. A difference in its use arises from 
its feminine termination, which renders its employment more appro- 
priate where a feminine, such as rhyn, pnrnp, Ovyarnp, is the symbol 
under which it is expressed. Further, the second meaning of Aoyoe¢ 
conveys a conception of energy or action, which is wanting in cogia; 
the word Adyoc is at once a simpler, as well as more philosophical 
expression of Divine energy. Hence cogia which also occurs less 
frequently, is not so completely personified as Noyoc ; always retain- 
ing in some degree the nature of an abstract term, for which reason 
it is in some passages opposed to Adyoc, as inward to outward. 
One place in which Philo uses it for the rock in the wilderness, 
which is also the manna, affords a remarkable parallel to St. Paul: 
i] axpdtopoc rérpa } copia rov Seod éorwy iv dkpay Kal xpwriorny Erepev 
6 Sede dard rHy Eavrod duvdpewy. (i. 82. 213.) 

The other modification of the Adyo¢ is the zvetpua, on the double 
meaning of which latter Philo himself remarks. Altogether it has 
four principal uses: (1.) The wind; (2.) The breath of the soul ; (3. 
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; The wisdom that is from above; (4.) Prophetic power, 
q synonym of Aoyoc, except so far as the word itself suggests 
_ associations. Thus it is used more naturally wherever the 
__nion of men with one another, or with God, or the inspiration of mai, 
q is spoken of. So Philo says that the Spirit cannot endure among 
3 divisions; and those who are under its influence are borne upward 
__as by wind, and hence are said to be &vaxadovperor. 
The parallelisms between Philo and the New Testament, which 
have already presented themselves, may be summed up as fol- 
lows:— : . 
1, The invisibility of God.—John i. 18. 
3 _ 2. The ministration of angels in giving the law.— Gal. iii. 19. 
Heb. ii. 2. 
3. The “ Word,” as the instrument of creation. 
as prefigured by the manna. 
as the living stream. 
as a sword (ropevc). 
as the image of God. 
as the high priest. 
as the cloud at the Red Sea. 
(under the name co¢géa) as the rock in the wilder- 
ness. 
as the first-begotten son of God. 
as begotten before the world, which is God’s 
second Son (compare mpwrdrokoc Taon¢ krioewc)- 
as the man of God. 
as a second God. 
as the Paraclete and Intercessor. 
as the Mediator. 
as Melchizedek. 
like the vépoc in St. Paul’s Epistles, under the 
title of Zdeyxoc, the convincer of sin. 
as the heavenly man, who is opposed to the 
earthly. | 
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These parallelisms between Philo and the New Testament have 
different degrees of resemblance. Thus, for example, the Aoyoe as 
peoirne is mixed up, as we have seen, with Pythagorean follies ; that 
of the ovpavoc and yfjivog avOpwrog is not exactly the same with 
St. Paul's first and second Adam. But whatever may be the 
difference in their meaning, the fact that such expressions exist 
alike in two writings separated from each other by an interval of 
twenty or thirty years cannot be attributed to accident; while, on 
the other hand, neither of the two presents the slightest trace of 
having borrowed from the other. The only supposition that 
remains is, that they belonged to the mode of thinking of the age, 
whatever inflections or adaptations of meaning they may have 
received. 


§ 3. 


A question which is in some degree connected with Philo’s con- 
ception of the Adyoc remains to be considered; viz. how far he 
partook of those Messianic hopes which occupied the minds of the 
Jews of Palestine in the time of our Saviour and his Apostles? The 
answer is, that very little trace of them can be found in his writings. 
He has no desire to return to Jerusalem and build up the house of 
David. Like the Jews in later ages he acquiesces in the dispersion 
of his countrymen among the Gentiles. The kingdom for which he 
looks is a heavenly, or rather an ideal, one. He knows nothing of 
the prophecies in the sense in which they are interpreted in the New 
Testament. Itis a philosophical more than a national pride which he 
takes in the Jewish institutions. He belongs not to the school of 
those who called no man master on earth, ‘‘ whose blood Pilate min- 
gled with their sacrifices;” for even amid persecutions he is a 
loyal subject of ‘the powers that be.” There are places in which 
philosophy makes him a sort of Cosmopolite. The book of the law, 
not the Jewish nation, forms the circle within which his hopes and 
aspirations are contained. 


One passage forms an exception to this statement (De Exsecrat. 
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Dui. 435.), in which Philo, enlarging on the book of Deuteronomy 
chap. xxviii., describes the restoration of the Jews to liberty at a 
given signal, “their sudden and universal change to virtue causing 
Pa panic among their masters; for they will let them go, because they 
are ashamed to rule over those who are better than themselves... . 
When they have received this liberty, those who a short time before 
were scattered about in Greece and other countries, rising up with 
one impulse, and coming some from one quarter, some from another, 
hasten to a place which is pointed out to them, being guided on their 
_way by some vision, more Divine than is compatible with its being 
of the nature of man, which is manifest to those who are saved, 
q but invisible to every one else.” Philo goes on to mention the 
_ three intercessors or “comforters” of the Jewish nation in their 
q reconciliation with God; 1. the goodness of God; 2. the holiness 
of the departed Patriarchs, who pray for their descendants; 3. the 
_ improvement of the nation itself. 

Tt has been doubted whether in this passage the Divine vision is 
the same with the \éyoc. The Adyo¢ had just been mentioned in the 
previous sentence. “If,” it is said, “they receive their chastise- 
ment in a humble and contrite spirit, . . they will meet with 
acceptance from their merciful Saviour, God, who bestows on the 
race of mankind his especial and exceedingly great gift, namely, 
_ relationship to his own Word, after which as its archetype the 
human mind was formed.” It is hardly consistent with the laws of 
language to suppose that what in one paragraph Philo has called “ the 
word,” he speaks of in the next as “the vision.” It is more natural 
to see in the latter a manifestation of the word only. The tendency 
which Philo shows to connect the \dyoc with the apparitions of the 
Divine presence, such as that of the angels to the Patriarchs, and 
with several Messianic passages (i. 414.), makes it probable that he 
intended such a reference here. At any rate, he would not have 
excluded the Adyoc from the authorship of any good. His system is 
too Pantheistic to allow of his distinguishing the Messiah, or the 
apparitions which heralded his advent, from the Word. 
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§ 4. 

Philo’s conception of the creation is different from that which 
we gather from the Old Testament. The world, he says, is not 
without beginning; but his idea of yéveote is the working of God 
upon matter which pre-existed. _ Creation is with him rather the 
ordering and arrangement of the world than the actual bringing of it 
into being. Yet he, too, uses the same expression as St. Paul (ra pu} 
dvra eig TO eivat Kadeétr, ii. 367.), “to call the things that are not into 
being,” though in a different sense. There was no subject in which 
Greek and Oriental modes of thought so naturally, almost neces- 
sarily, came into conflict with Jewish ; Philo sought to remove the 
incongruity by Pythagorean triads of numbers, which, however 
strange it may seem, were more agreeable and intelligible to that 
age than the simplicity of the Mosaic narrative. 

The world he conceives of as perfect, the work of God, having 
an order, harmony, and sympathy of parts, being a plurality in unity, 
full of pairs; wherein all things have need of one another, and love 
one another. It is the temple of God, not built for the sake of 
man, but man a part of it; the great city of which all men are 
citizens. ‘To deny this excellence of creation, or to assert that it can 
ever be dissolved or regenerated, were impiety. (ii. 508.) So far 
is Philo from St. Paul’s view, that “the whole creation is groaning 
and travailing together until now.” Creation he regards as a yéveowc 
towards an end which is necessarily good. The vastness of the 
thought in the Old Testament ‘is overlaid by his Greek education, 
and reduced to Aristotelian rule and precision. It is moreover idea- 
lised, In many passages of Philo we almost trace the thought of a 
philosopher of our own day*: “The world is a petrified intel- 
ligence.” 

The heavens he sometimes conceives as one with the earth; at 
other times as distinct from it. The air is a sort of heaven; it is the 
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habitation of incorporeal souls. The stars are pure souls incapable 
of evil, heavenly powers which guide and foretell human events on 
earth. Everywhere between earth and highest heaven, which is 
beyond the moon, there are ethereal beings; some standing around 
the throne of God, others coming down to earth to do his bidding ; 
some unseen, others from love to mankind taking human bodies. 
They are described as \dyor, asthe mediators between God and man, 
as angels, as human beings exalted from earth to heaven, as minis- 
tering spirits who give to drink of the water of life. Those of 
them who are spoken of as the sons of God in Genesis, he considers 
_ to have been men who became angels, and returned to their human 
condition. 


_ He holds the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul, 


| though ina different way. (ii. 604.) The wise man— Abraham, 





Jacob, Moses — confesses that while on earth he is a stranger in the 
Egypt of sense. In its origin, the human soul is an azooracpa or 
amabyacpua Seior, or, to speak more religiously, érep dowrepoy eimety 
roic kara Mwioty gidocopovory eixovoc Yeiag expayeiov éugepéc. (i. 208.) 
Sometimes the ether is represented as the source of the soul (i. 119.) ; 
in other passages Aoyor, or ideas bearing the image of God and the 
stamp of the Divine Spirit. _ This participation in the Divine Spirit 
makes man free, and therefore capable of virtue, without which 
freedom is impossible.* 

It is not a matter of surprise that Philo’s psychology, like the 
other parts of his philosophy, should be inconsistent with itself, or 
that he should make an ineffectual attempt to unite two psycho- 
logical systems. The soul, he says, becomes a dvdac by the addition 
of the body, and returns to God as a povac (i, 179.). It is also 
called rppepfjc, and made to consist of three parts, éxcOvpia, Supoc, 


* Quod potiori deter. ins., ¢. 24.: “ Nothing which belongs to the Divinity can 
be cut off from it so as to be separated from it; but it is only extended. On which 
account the being which has had imparted to it a share of the perfection which is in 
the universe, when it arrives at a proper comprehension of the world, is extended 
in width simultaneously with the boundaries of the universe.” 
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vouc (i. 57.) 3 or, according to another division, of atc@nate, Ad-yoe, rove. 
In the passage last referred to it may be observed that Aoyoc stands 
for speech, which is the house of the mind, as the Adyo¢ is the house 
of God. (ii. 243. 350.) A Pythagorean fancy further leads him, while 
maintaining the unity of the rational soul, to divide the irrational 
into seven parts, answering to the seven senses — sight, taste, touch, 
hearing, smelling, generation, and speech. The perfect number 
seven, as he delights to remark, according to which the world was 
created, comes down to us. (i. 28. 45. 223.) 

But besides these Greek modes of thought, there is also another 
point of view, which is Jewish, in which Philo regards the soul as 
opposed to the body. The body is the source of evil; the Egyptian 
house, in which, as in a living tomb, the soul is forced to dwell: 
dedewévn cwpare gO0apro, évrerupCevpévn, vexpopopovea. (ii. 367. 387.) 
In vain does Divine wisdom take up its abode in the body: dia dé 76 
eivac abrove cdpkac ob karapéver. Marriage, and the education of 
children, and the provision for daily life, and meanness, and avarice, 
and occupation are apt to wither wisdom, ere it can come into bloom. 
Yet does nothing so impede this growth of the soul as the fleshly 
nature. This is the foundation of ignorance and want of under- 
standing on which the others are built. (i. 266.) In the language 
almost of the New Testament, he describes the life of the bad as ra 
pita rh capki épyalecOar cai peOodevery. There is an original sin in the 
flesh, and in man as a created being, against which the Spirit of God 
is ever striving. There is a strife in the camp, says Moses; that is, 
the Spirit within us cries out, Not that the bodily substance of 
the flesh is to be regarded as the source of evil, but the flesh com- 
prehends in itself the ideal evil will, ever seeking to satisfy the lusts 
of the flesh, 

Hence Philo is led to make a new division of the soul into two 
parts: the one in alliance with the flesh, the other separate from it. 
There are two kinds of men he says—those who live in the flesh, 
and those who live in the Spirit. And there is an outer soul, ux) 
cupxuh, the essence of which is blood, corresponding to the first of 
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these two classes; and an inner soul, vx) AoyeKh, Which ai) 
the latter, into which God puts his Spirit. That is the true 
the soul of souls, as it were—the apple of the eye. (ii. 241.4 _.) 
In like manner he seems disposed to confine immortality to the souls 
of the good. 

The chief parallels with the Epistles which occur in the preceding 
section may be summed up as follows: — 


The idea of Creation, ra pu) Ovra cic 70 elvae Kadeiy. 

His conception of the human soul as an adravyacpa Yetor, elkovoe 
Selag éxpayetor éudepec. 

The body, as the tomb of the soul, which is said to be EVTETUp- 
Eevpévn, vexpopopovoa. 

The strife of the soul and the body. 

The flesh conceived of as the seat of sin. 

The ideal soul inspired by God. 

The innumerable company of angels and aerial beings. 

The distinction of the Puy} capkux and Aoych, taken from the 
good and bad man, like St. Paul’s ¢povnpa capxoc and gpdyvnpa 


mvEevparoc. 


§ 5. 
The end of human life, according to Philo, is to follow God, and 
become like Him, and the mean to this is virtue. Philo, however, 
sometimes proposes the mean, without reference to God, as in itself 
the end. It is the seed which is also the fruit. It consists in bring- 
ing aioOyrdé under vonrd, and is the same with wisdom. 

But how is man to attain to virtue? He is corrupt, and may 
justly be punished by God. Like St. Paul, Philo just touches on 
the sin of Adam, as the source of misery and death to his descend- 
ants. (ii. 440.) His answer to the question which has been asked is, 
in general, the same with that of the New Testament. God gives 
men grace to enable them to serve Him. The Adyoc is the source of 
every good, Even virtue without the care or grace of God is of no 
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avail. (i. 203. 662.) “He says that he sets his tabernacle, the place 
of his oracle, in the midst of our impurity, that we may have where- 
withal to cleanse ourselves and wash away all the filth and pollution 
of our miserable and ignoble life.” (i. 488., on Lev. xvi. 16.) The 
Aoyog is the food (i. 120.) and also the temple of the wise soul. By 
its power, by whom all things were created, God will also raise the 
just man, and advance him to be near Himself in heaven. 0G. 165.) — 

Philo entwines with his theological theory the ethics of Greek 
philosophy. ‘There are three ways upwards, didaxh, pvore, doxnace, 
of which he finds types in the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. Of these the lowest is the way of doxnow; he who 
practises this is described as in a perpetual state of strife and struggle, 
the image of which is Jacob on his pillow of stones, of which also 
the Homeric heroes are a figure, as described in the line a\Xdre perv 
Cwovo’ Erephuepor &dAOre 0 adre reOvaoww. Next to him stands the 
dudaxréc, of whom Abraham is the type; and yet, strange to say, the 
dwaxy consists in nothing but the ordinary elements of Greek edu- 
cation; viz. grammar, music, geometry, rhetoric, and dialectic. 
Before Sarah, who,according to Philo’s allegorical method, is virtue, 
can bear a son to Abraham, who is the representative of vovde, he 
must betake himself to Hagar, that is, the slavery of knowledge. 
The soul must have its food of milk and plain sustenance first, 
afterwards its strong meat; vyriowe éort yada rpodn, rédetore dé Ta Ex 
xipwy wéppara. (i. 802,) So near a parallel to St. Paul as this image 
affords, which occurs three or four times in Philo, is not supplied by 
the whole writings of Plato. 

But the highest way is the way of nature, of which Isaac is the 
type. Here nothing but the word giac affords a vestige of the 
Greek philosopher. The way of nature is the way of God, attained 
only by withdrawing from the flesh. It might be described almost 
in the language which St. James applies to the “ wisdom that is 
from above.” First, it is peaceable, and is accompanied by a joy 
- which God communicates from his own attributes — the joy of re- 
signation, which looks with pleasure on the whole world. Secondly, 
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it is pure, and reveals the sight of God to the pure in heart: civ ob 
adivaroy, cin 0 ay pdvy rp Kabapurary Kal dkuwrecrary yéver, bre 
tdia emecxvipevoc 0 rév Ghwy warnp Epya, peylorny wacHy yapiLerac 
dwpeav. (Compare John, v.20.) He who has it becomes a steward of 
the mysteries of God, puoric rév Seiwy rederdv. (ii. 427.) (Compare 
St. Paul, oixdvopoc rév Seiwy pvornpivy.) Lastly, it consists in the 


- contemplation of God, dorep dua cardarpov (ii. 198.), an image which 


_ oceurs again and again in Philo, and is repeated more than once 


in St. Paul —“ For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.” 
Many other striking parallels with the description of the Christian 


_ life are foundin Philo. Such are the expressions — duf@y cai rewvgy 


 Kcadoxayabiac, Supay ebvopiac, dovdevey Oem, ebupecreiv Dep, yrvwpile- 


a0at 029, by which Philo denotes the relation of the perfect man to 
God. Another mode of expression with which he is familiar, is that 


‘of the “true riches,” —oic addnOivde toto év ovpar@P Karaxetrat Cue 


 aodiac kat davdrnrog aoKnDelc, rovrore Kai 6 THY XpNMaTwY ETL yijc TEpLOU- 
; = Ng oe 
 ataZet,. . ol¢ dé 6 Kijpoc OK EaTLY Odpartog Ov aceelay ij adexiay ovde THY 


| mt yitg cyaddy evodeiv répucer fh krijoc. (ii. 425.) “ Lay not up for 


yourselves treasures on earth, . . and all these things shall be added 


unto.” A more general parallel with our Saviour’s sermon on the 


mount is furnished by the figure of the way of life, which there be 


“few who find”: azperroc 6 dperijg xopos* dAt-you yap Baivovow airor, 


 rérpimrac 0 6 xaxiag. (i. 84.) 


To the four cardinal virtues of Plato and the Stoics, which he 


- delights to recognise in the four rivers of Paradise and elsewhere, 


Philo adds what we may term three Christian graces. These are: 
hope, which is the seed of life, of which Enos is the type (i. 218.) 5 
repentance, which is prefigured by Enoch, ére peréOncev abroy 6 Bede 
(ii. 4., such is the strange turn which Philo gives to Gen. v. 24.) 
righteousness, which is typified by Noah, the last of the ancient 


evil race, and the preserver of the new. In addition to these, 


there occurs a second triad, of réortc, xapd, and épacte Ged (ii. 412.), 


which is yet higher than the preceding, and of which Abraham, 
VOL. I. KK 
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Isaac, and Jacob are the examples. (ii 2, 3. 5. 8.) Faith, according 
to Philo’s conception, is trust in God. It is that which says to the 
soul in the name of God —“ Do thou stand here with me.” It is the 
adhesive force which binds us to God: rie ody i Kod\Na; evoéGeca 
chrov kal rior’ cppofover yap cal Evovow ai dperal apOdpro poor 
diavoiay* kai yap ’AGpatp miarevoag éyyilew Oe Aéyerau. (i. 456.) In 
another passage he comments on the words — “ Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” What could make 
his faith so praiseworthy ? Has not the evil also faith in God?. To 
which we reply : If you look not at the surface, but at the substance 
of things, you will know that it is infinitely hard to trust God alone; 
to loose the bands of ambition, lucre, power, friendship, and other 
earthly goods; to set thyself wholly free from the creature, and 
trust to God, who is alone to be trusted—pory miretoa 026 TO 
mpoc adnbeiay pory riore. (i. 485, 486.) 

The faith of Philo has not the depth or associations of that of 
St. Paul; it bears a nearer resemblance to faith in the sense of the 
Epistle-to the Hebrews. That is, it is not faith, the negative of the 
law, faith that makes men free, but the faith of one “who endures 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” Almost in the language of Heb. ix. 
he describes Abraham as seeking a better country which God would 
show him, and finding his reward in regarding the things that are 
not as though they were: aprnOcioa cat kpepacbeion f dudvora édmtdoe 
xpnorijc, Kal dverdordora vopicaca ion wapeivac ra pu) wapovra dud Thy 
Tov Urocxopévov eCaorarny rioriy, ayabdy Tédevov GOAoy evpyra. In 
another passage he speaks of faith as the only true and living good, 
the consolation of life, the substance of good hope: zAfpwya ypy- 
orav éXrlowy, apopia pev Kakdv, dyabay Sé popa, Kaxodapoviacg ardyrvw- 
oc, ebacbciac yrmotc, Puxiic év raat Bedriwore érepnpecopévng TO TOV 
mavrwv airiy sal duvapévme pev mavra, PBovdopévy 08 Ta Upiora. 
“This is the strait and smooth way, in which, if a man walks, he 
stumbles not, in which he avoids the slippery path of bodily and — 
external things. He who trusts these latter has no faith in God, he 
who has no faith in these has faith in God.” (ii. 39.) 
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In other passages the more general term evcéEeca takes the place of 


_niorie.  Etoéeca and giAavOpwria are often mentioned together. 


Thus, almost in the words of the Gospel, he declares that there are 
two great commandments, — piety and holiness towards God, and 


_ love and justice towards men. Under these, innumerable lesser 


details are comprehended. gore dé rév Kara pépoc apv0jrwy oywr 
kal doyparwy dvo ra avwrarw Kepadaa, ro Te mpdg Yedy Ou evaebsiac 
Kal dovornros, Kai ro mpdc avOpwrove dua gitarOpwriac Kal ducarocvyne. 
(ii. 891.) But the highest form of virtue is love to God, which 
Philo describes as the last stage of mystic initiation. They who 


possess this gift are inspired, ix’ Zpwroc apracbérrec obpaviou kabarep 


F 4 ‘ , 
oi Bakyevopevor cal copvEarri@vrec évOovorafovow péxptc Gv TO moBov- 


pevoy idwow (ii. 473.); they are free, and participate as friends in 


| the power of the king,—they are gods themselves, as Moses has 


ventured to call them. 


a 





Philo, like the Apostle Paul, describes faith, hope, and love as the 
fairest graces of a religious soul, In Philo as well as in St. Paul, 
in different senses and under different points of view, faith and love 
seem either of them to occupy the first place, while hope lies more 
in the background, and is the germ of the other two. In both, faith 
is almost sight; love has nearly the same position in Philo as in 
the Gospel and Epistles.of St. John. Hope, as with the early 
Christian it was closely connected with the sorrowfulness of his life 
in this world, so in Philo seems to arise out of the degenerate state 
of the Jewish race, from which the righteous could by hope only 
escape. 

Philo regards the law in a different manner from the Scribes and 
Pharisees at Jerusalem. He speaks of certain who laid aside the 
letter, and considered only the spirit of the sacred writings, who, 
like St. Paul, would have said,— ‘Let no man judge you of a new 
moon or of a sabbath ;” and of such he disapproves. Yet he too, in 
a spirit which partakes both of Greek philosophy and Hebrew 


prophecy, utters warnings against lip service and superstition ; the 


whole of the sacrificial language of the Old Testament receives from 
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him a spiritual or ideal meaning. ‘Thus he calls wiorte kéd\uaror Kat 
diwpor tépecov ; in the same spirit he says that the holiest and most 
acceptable sacrifice is a soul purified by virtue and age; “from holy 
men the least gifts find acceptance with God, and even if they bring 
nothing else, in bringing themselves, who most perfectly fulfil the 
law of goodness, they bring the best sacrifice,—It is not of the 
sacrifice, but of the virtue, that God takes account.” (ii. 151. 253, 254.) 
On such a theory it would be unnecessary that sacrifices should be 
offered at all. Nevertheless, by reason of the frailty of men, God, 
he says, was pleased to give them a temple made with hands, which 
is one only temple, even as God is one, and to this He compelled 
men to assemble as a test of their piety. This temple is the image 
of the world, as the passover is of a change of life, and the rite of 
circumcision of purity of heart (ii. 222, 223.); or as the Jewish. 
people are the priests and prophets of the whole human race. (ii. 15.) 
With this idealising tendency he seems to have united the more 
popular belief of ransom and sacrifice. Thus he speaks of the Levites 
as the ransom of the children of Israel, and says, on Lev. iii. 12., 
that what the sacred writer probably intends to teach, is, that every 
good man is the ransom of the bad. (De Sacrif. Cain et Abel, 
c. 37.) In like manner his interpretation of the offering up of Isaac 
implies that he believed in the efficacy. of sacrifice in its most © 
literal sense. (ii. 27—29.) 
Points of parallelism in the preceding section are as follows :— 
1, The view that righteousness is the gift of God to man, not of © 
debt, but of grace. | 
2. Faith, hope, and love. Faith is the substance of things — 
hoped for. What a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? — 
The greatest of them is love. 
3. The two great commandments in the law. 
4, The metaphorical use of sacrifice and of circumcision. 
5. Particular expressions: “stewards of the divine mysteries,” 
“the true riches,” * hungering and thirsting after righteous- 


ness.” 


~~~ 
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§ 6. 


We have completed a sketch of the principal points of Philo’s 
| system, if indeed that can be called a system, the connexion of 
_ which is chiefly made by the continuity of the Mosaic writings. On 
' those writings were incrusted the fancies of the Alexandrian philo- 
_ sophy. They soon worked themselves into the fabric, which they 
 eovered with grotesque and monstrous fictions. More precisely 
j considered, the writings of Philo are not a system in the sense 
in which the writings of Plato and Aristotle form a system, but a 
- method of applying the Greek philosophy to the Jewish Scriptures. 

_ + This method, however, was not the fancy of an individual ; it was 


4 ‘the method of a school. The age which compares the present with 





_ the past, seeks to adapt ancient monuments to itself. In a place of 
4 learning, like Alexandria, swarming with teachers and rhetoricians, 
the natural tendency of the human mind was not likely to be without 
an expression. Plato himself had found the allegorical interpret- 
ation an instrument of implanting his lessons too convenient to be 
neglected. The instant that the bright thought occurred to some 
Euhemerus that all these things were an allegory, an idea which 
many of the fictions of Greek mythology readily suggested, it might 
be indefinitely expanded and applied. The “ill weed grew apace” 
ina congenial soil ; it was suited to that stage of human culture. But 
for the disposition to receive it, such an interpretation of the law of 
Moses would have seemed as singular to the Alexandrian, as a 
similar allegorical explanation of Blackstone’s Commentaries to our- 
selves. Like other methods of knowledge, it was relative to the age 
which gave birth to it. It is curious to trace the manner in which 
the same tendency is restricted among ourselves. If a person were 
to apply the allegorical method to the Prophets generally, he would 
be thought fanciful,—to the books of Kings or Chronicles absolutely 
insane; while in the treatment of the book of Revelation, it would 
seem to have a natural application. The simplicity of the Alexan- 
drians admitted every use of it; nor did they see any absurdity in 
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the grammatical studies of Abraham, or the Greek instructors of 
Moses. (ii. 8.) 

The effects of such a predisposing belief may be traced still in 
modern commentaries and paraphrases. The mystical interpretation 
of Scripture, though more common with the Fathers and schoolmen 
than among Protestant divines, has found supporters in our own 
days. It is regarded by many as “ tending to edification.” Is this 
conceivable, unless it had been based on some principle of human 
nature ? Could a method of interpretation which, though destitute 
of objective truth, has survived 2000 years, have been due only to 
the genius of Origen or of Philo ? 

We might reply, “impossible,” on such @ priori grounds only. No 
system like that of Philo could have sprung, fully equipped, out of the 
brain of an individual; it would have been an unmeaning absurdity, 
unless many generations of teachers and hearers had preceded. No 
system which was the idiosyncrasy of a philosopher, could have 


retained so tenacious a hold on the human mind. Reason and feeling 


must have married in some natural conjunction, the links of which . 


have never been entirely untwisted. There is no need, however, 
to rest the position that Philo was the representative of his age on 
mere @ priori arguments. More direct proofs are the following :— 
First, the “ undesigned” coincidences between Philo and the New 
Testament can be explained on no other hypothesis than the wide 
diffusion of the Alexandrian modes of thought. Was it by chance 
only that Philo and St. John struck upon the same conception of the 
Aédyoc, or that the Alexandrian philosophy transferred to the Aoyog 
the manifestations of God in the Old Testament which we commonly 
refer to Christ? Was it by chance that the same figures of speech 
are applied to the A\éyoe, which we receive in the New Testament 
from the lips of our Lord and His Apostles, such as the manna, the 
living water, the rock that flowed in the wilderness? It may be 
doubted whether they are used in the same sense by both, but there 
can be no doubt that they are a part of the language and mode of 


thinking of the age. 
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_ Secondly, it may be observed, that in several passages of his work 


_ Philo refers to the allegorical interpretation as already of ancient 


date. In some places he gives several explanations of the same 
verse, showing that he was not himself its first interpreter. In 
speaking of the Therapeutz and Essenes (to whom he seems to stand 
in nearly the same relation as Basil or Chrysostom to St. Antony 
and the Christian hermits), he gives a description of their preaching, 
and speaks of the allegorical method as peculiar to them. He says 
that they are scattered in many parts of the world: “ for it must 
needs be, that Greece and the stranger should have part in the 
perfect good.” (ii. 474. 477.) He also uses the expression, oi rife 
&\Anyopiacg Kavovec (as though an art of allegorising existed just as 


much as an art of rhetoric), and everywhere presupposes the idea of 


his method as well known. 


.~ Thirdly, there are traces of the same application of the Old Testa- 


ment much older than Philo. The “ Word of God” in the Mosaic 
narrative of the Creation, and the “Spirit of God” which moved 
on the face of the deep, are the first germs out of which the Alexan- 
drian Adyo¢ afterwards developed itself. ‘Ideas must be given 
through something ;” it was natural to men to describe the opera- 
tions of God in the world in symbols and figures of speech derived 
from Scripture. These figures were spiritualised and personified; the 
“God who brought up Israel out of Egypt” became more and more 
abstract, and the language which had been applied to Him was 
transferred to the hypostatised Adyoc, and also to the written word. — 
But in the Old Testament the personification, whether of wisdom or 
of the word of God, is only poetical. In Philo and the Alexandrian 
writers, on the other hand, poetry has already been converted into 
philosophy. Words have become facts, and the great truth of the 
unity of God has passed into an invisible essence, which no man 
has seen or can see. All the gradations of this transition can no 
longer be traced ; there are sufficient intimations, however, to prove 
its reality. Gfrérer’s remark has been already quoted, that in 
several passages in which apparitions of the Divine Being occur in 
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the books of Moses, alterations have been made by the translator, 
The book of Jesus, the son of Sirach, probably a work of Palestine 
origin and of the second century before Christ, written upon the 
model of older writings of the same class, the fragments of Ari- 
steas and Aristobulus, also of the second century, portions of the 
Sibylline oracles, which are supposed to be the work of an Alexan- 
drian Jew, and the book of Wisdom, which is also probably of 
Alexandrian origin, contain the same idealism, the same conception 
of Wisdom or of the Word of God, and the commencement of the 
same allegorical method. The writings just mentioned were all 
older than Philo: and if we turn to those who followed him, 
Fourthly, the remains of the Alexandrian Fathers, not more than 
a century and a half after Philo; bear the impress of the same school. 


It would be absurd to suppose that the whole system sprang up 


afresh in the mind of Clement or of Origen. Whence could they 
have derived it? Or how happened it in their writings to be much 
more freely and commonly applied to the Old Testament than to 
the New? No other answer can be given to these questions but 
that they were the natural heirs of the traditional method of Alex- 
andria. 

Philo, then, was neither the first author of the system, nor did it 
end with him, though he represents probably its highest develop- 
ment. There preceded him writers who, by a series of steps, led 
up to the entrance of the mystical temple. The Christian Fathers 
who followed him had a higher aim, which freed them from many of 
his puerilities. The power of the Gospel imparted to them, even in 
a literary point of view, a great superiority over their Jewish or 
Gentile contemporaries. Still they were his natural successors. 
Alexandrianism gave the form to their thoughts; hence they also 
derived a mystical and rhetorical character. The spirit with 
them had taken the place of the letter, and the hieroglyphic written 
on the walls was read by the light of a new truth. But they 
remained wandering in the labyrinth, though the roof had been 


taken off, and the sun was shining in the heavens. 
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- It is a great proof of the importance of Philo’s works for the 
illustration of Christianity, that some early Christian writers show 
an inclination to claim him as a Christian. Eusebius, for example, 
believes Philo to have had intercourse with St. Peter at Rome, and 
has no doubt that in describing the Therapeute, he has in view the 
first heralds of the Gospel, and the original practices handed down 
from the Apostles.- Photius preserves a statement that he was a 
Christian who relapsed. To us Philo is unmistakably a Jew. 
What is there in his writings that has produced this opposite im- 


pression on the Fathers and on ourselves ? 





1. They found in his writings what was unintelligible to them, 
_. unless identified with Christ and the Gospel ; the conceptions of 
the Word,” “the Holy Spirit,” “grace,” “faith ;” of “the Spi- 
ritual,” or rather “the Ideal, Israel.” 
. 2. They found these ideas drawn from the Old Testament by the 
same method of interpretation they were themselves in the habit of 
employing. 
8. They found the same, or nearly the same, language with that 
of Philo in Christian writers. 
4. His writings appeared to them orthodox in their tone; that is 
to say, they inclined to the mystical and spiritual. 
_ 5. The influences that produced Philo were still unconsciously 
acting upon them. 
. 6. That they should have seen Christianity in Philo, was far less 
strange than that Philo should have traced Greek philosophy in 
Judaism, and Judaism in Greek philosophy. 
_ A Jewish philosopher * was asked when he would become & 
Christian : he replied, “ When Christians cease to be Jews.” Inthe 
spirit of this reply it might be said: #) IavAoc prdwrifec 3} «Dior 
xporiavde éort,—either Philo is a Christian, or St. Paul learned 
Christianity from Philo. And it must be admitted that Philo cannot 
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but exercise a great influence on our conception of the Gospel. 
As we read his works, the truth flashes upon us that the language 
of the New Testament is not isolated from the language of the 
world in general: the spirit rather than the letter is new, the 
whole not the parts, the life more than the form. There is a great 
interval between Philo and the Gospel when looked at under a 
practical or moral aspect. But they approach far nearer when 
Christianity is drawn out as a system, and theological statements are 
substituted for the simple language of our Saviour and His Apostles. 

In the preceding pages, the chief similarities in the writings of 
Philo and St. Paul have been brought together; the differences 
between them remain to be considered. 

I. Philo was strictly a Jew. It was his reverence for the law 
which led him to evade the law, and then to regard this evasion as 
its original intention. The law, though perverted to such a degree 
that no trace of its meaning was suffered to remain, he conceived to 
be of everlasting obligation. It was not “destroyed,” but “ ful- 
filled,” by Greek philosophy. Though living on the edge of a 
volcano which was to open and swallow up his race, he had no con- 
ception that the Jewish way of life could ever cease, or the daily 
sacrifice fail to be offered. At the moment the law was departing, 
if seemed to him to contain everlasting treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. The zealot or Pharisee at Jerusalem could not have 
clung with greater tenacity than Philo to the hope and privileges of 
the Jewish race. 

II. Philo’s system has been already described as the interpret- 
ation of the law by Greek philosophy. Hence in many places he 
uses the language of morality rather than of religion, and often 
mixes up both in a sort of rhetorical medley. Ideas are brought 
together in a way that sounds tasteless and strange to modern ears. 
Logic, ethies, psychology are ascribed to Moses, who is made to 
mean what he ought to have meant in the second century before 
Christ. Aristotle, Plato, the Sceptic, the Pythagorean, the Stoic, 
are Philo’s real masters, from whom he derives his forms of thought, 
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his tricks with numbers, his methodical arrangement, his staid and 
rhetorical diction, and many of his moral notions. Of this clas- 
sical or heathen element there is no trace in the New Testament. 
If there be ground for thinking that St. Paul had attained consider- 
able Greek culture, there is no trace in him of a classical or heathen 
spirit. There is no sentence of any philosopher recorded in his 
Epistles ; no doctrine of which we are able to say that it derives its 
origin from Plato rather than from Aristotle, from the Stoic more 
than from the Epicurean. While the writings of Philo are a coat of 
many colours, a patchwork in which the individuality of the writer 
is well nigh lost, in St. Paul there is nothing composite or eclectic, 
nothing that is derived from others in such a manner as, in any 
degree, to interfere with the harmony and unity of his own cha- 
racter. In his hymns of praise, in his revelation of the human 
heart, in his conception of the universality of the Gospel, he breaks 
away from the conventionalities of his age, bursting the bonds of 
Greek rhetoric as well as of Greek or Rabbinical dialectic. 

IIL. Less prominent than Greek philosophy, but still discernible 
in Philo, is the influence of that widely spread and undefined spirit 
which may be termed Orientalism. It is the spirit which puts 
knowledge in the place of truth, which confounds moral with phy- 
sical purity, which seeks to attain the perfection of the soul in 
abstraction and separation from matter. It is the spirit which 
attempts to account for evil, by removing it to a distance from God; 
letting it drop by a series of descents from heaven to earth. It is 
the spirit which regards religion as an initiation into mystery. How 
little of all this we find in the New Testament! Of the abhorrence 
of matter, that deeply rooted tenct of the East, absolutely nothing. 
The purity of which St. Paul speaks, is not and cannot be mistaken 
for the putting away of the filth of the flesh. Though he often 
introduces the thought of angels and spirits, yet he nowhere regards 
them as links in the chain let down from the Author of all good to 
the evils and miseries of mankind. And if he sometimes speaks of 


mere earthly and human relations as mysteries, in a sense in which 
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we can scarcely realise them to be so, or uses associations and 
figures of speech which had a force and meaning to his own age 
which they have lost to ourselves, yet the spiritual reality is never 
far off,—under this mystical or ‘allegorical language is the “life 
hidden with Christ and God.” 

IV. There may often occur a similarity of language between two 
writers, although their first and leading thought is different. Two 
systems of philosophy may be described; the one as practical the 
other as speculative, the one ideal and the other real; they may 
have an analogy in the details, while their first principles are dif- 
ferent; just as there may be an analogy between the animal and 
vegetable worlds, while the idea of the one is quite distinct from 
that of the other. Such a difference and similarity there is between 
Philo and the New Testament,—a difference not so much in the 
parts as in the whole, a similarity not in the whole but in the parts. 
Philonism may be truly characterised as mystical and ideal, while 
the New Testament is moral and spiritual; the one a system of 
knowledge, the other a rule of life. Yet the terms wisdom, know- 
ledge, prudence, faith, charity, as well as many others, may be com- 
mon to both, and be applied by both, in senses which have a relation 
to each other, yet are really different. The wisdom and knowledge 
of Philo mean chiefly allegorical explanations of the Scriptures; the 
wisdom and knowledge of the New Testament are inseparable from 
life and action, and denote the perfect moderation of Christian life 
and character. A similar difference is traceable in the use of the 
Old Testament Scripture. The allegory which to the one is but a 
thin fiction that overspreads the Greek philosophy, to the other is 
the instrument of preaching a moral or religious lesson. What is 
everything to the one, is but secondary and subordinate in the other, 
What is the greater part of Philo, is but rare and occasional in 
St. Paul. 

V. Another aspect in which the religion of Philo differs from the 
Gospel, is that the one is the religion of the few, the other of the 
many. The refined mysticism which Philo taught as the essence of 
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religion, is impossible for the poor. That the slave, ignorant as the 
brutes, was equally with himself an object of solicitude to the God 
of Moses, would have been incredible to the great Jewish teacher of 
Alexandria. Neither had he any idea of a scheme of Providence 
reaching to all men everywhere. Once or twice he holds up the 
Gentile as a reproof to the Jew; nothing was less natural to his 
thoughts than that the Gentiles were the true Israel. His Gospel is 
not that of humanity, but of philosophers and of ascetics. Instead 
of converting the world, he would have men retreat from the world. 
There is no trace in him of that faith which made St. Paul go forth 
as a conqueror. In another way also the narrowness of Philo 
may be contrasted with the first Christian teaching. The object of 
the Gospel is real, present, substantial,—an object such as men may 
see with their eyes, to which they may put forth their hands; 
and the truths which are taught are “ very near” to human nature, 
—truths which meet its wants and soothe its sorrows. But in Philo 
the object is shadowy, distant, indistinct ; whether an idea or a fact 
we scarcely know,—one which is in no degree commensurate with the 
wants of mankind in general or even with those ofa particular indi- 
vidual. As we approach, it vanishes away; in the presence of the 
temple services, and of the daily sacrifice, it could scarcely have 
sprung up; if we analyse and criticise, it will dissolve in our hands} 
taken without criticism, it cannot exert much influence over the 
mind and conduct. 

VI. The Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul have a real con- 
tinuity with the Old Testament; they echo the voice of prophecy ; 
they breathe the spirit of suffering and resignation which we find 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah ; they teach the same moral lesson in a 
more universal language. The inner mind of the Old Testament is 
—the New. Not, as some suppose, that the ceremonial law had any 
other relation to Christianity, but one of contrast. “Sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not, then said I, Lo I come.” But as, in the 
history of Greek thought, laws and customs are prior to that higher 


idea of law which philosophy imparts, so, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
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Christian morality which is given by prophecy.. Now Philo has no — 
connexion with the prophets, and no real connexion with the law. — 


To the former he seldom refers, while to the latter he assigns, as we 
have seen, a purely arbitrary meaning. With the single exception 
of the great truth of the unity of God, it cannot be said that he 
derives his ideas from the Old Testament. He does not catch the 
real preparations and anticipations of a higher mode of thought in 
the books of Moses themselves. He is unable to see the light 
shining more and more unto the perfect day in the Psalmist and the 
Prophets. The world is fifteen hundred years older than in the 
days of the giving of the law ; philosophy and political freedom have 
come into being; the culture of one race is working upon the culture 
of another. These external influences Philo and the Alexandrians 
receive and amalgamate with the Mosaic Scriptures. But of the 
development of the Jewish religion, in itself, they have no perception. 
Nor are they conscious of the incongruity of the elements which 


they bring together from different ages and countries. 


§ 8. 

These general differences may be illustrated further by a short com- 
parison of the particular subjects which are common to Philo and the 
New Testament:— (a.) For example, the words \dyo¢ and rvedpua occur 
in both, and in both have a relation to each other. Neither can it be 
said, that the Aéyoc in Philo is a merely physical notion; or denied, 
that most of the predicates attributed to Christ are applied also to the 
Adyoc. The great difference is, that the idea in the one case pro- 
ceeds from a real person, whom “ our eyes have seen, and our hands 
have handled, the Word of Life;” in the other case, the idea of the 
Adyoc just ends with a person, or rather leaves us in doubt at last 
whether it is not a quality only or mode of operation in the Divine 
Being. It begins with being unintelligible. It is not the “open,” 
but the “ closed, secret” of Divine Providence. The ddyoe, in the 
Alexandrian sense, occurs in the New Testament only at the com- 
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mencement of the Gospel of St. John; it has a single definite appli- 
cation to the person of Christ. It is like an expression borrowed 
from another system, the language of which was widely spread, and 
for once transferred to Him; no further doctrinal use is made of the 
term. In Philo the whole system centres, not in a person, nor in a 
fact, nor in a moral truth, but in the term Adyoc. Everywhere, both 
in the book of nature and the book of the law, the Aeyoe only is seen, 
If in Scripture the same predicates are applied to Christ as in Philo 
to the Adyoc, it is not that they were transferred from one to the 
other, but that the same words naturally suggested themselves in 
both cases to the Jewish mind to express an analogous idea. Christ 
is called pecirne or apxtepevc; not because these designations had pre- 
viously been appropriated to the Noyoc, but because the disciple now 


_ believed the same attributes to belong to Christ which the Alex- 


andrian philosophy had attached to the Adyoc. The Adyoc of Philo is 
not an historical Christ; he is diffused over creation, and has hardly 
any connexion with Messianic hopes. 

The difference between Philo’s conception of the rvevpa and that 
of the New Testament may be summed up as follows: 1. In Philo it 
occurs less frequently, and has a less important place. 2. It is 
more of an abstraction, being scarcely distinguishable from a quality 
in the human mind, or an attribute of the Divine Being. 3. It is 
blended with a physical notion of the wind. It has hardly a separate 
existence at all, but is a sort of modification of the Adyos. 

(@.) Analogous differences are traceable in the moral and spiritual 
character of the doctrines of Philo when compared with the Gospel. 
We have seen that it would not be true to say that Philo knew 
nothing of the Christian Adyoc or rvevpa., Neither would it be true 
to say that he knew nothing of the doctrines of grace. Like 
St. Paul, he would have acknowledged that God was the Giver of 


all good; like St. Paul, he believed that the good suffered for the 
evil, “even as Christ, the just for the unjust.” He could have said, 


“ When ye have done all, count yourselves to be unprofitable ser--+ 
yants.” Such a doctrine would have been by no means new to him. 
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But it is rather theoretical than practical; it flows with him out 
of a consideration of the Divine nature ; it is a part of his theosophy, 
not a rule of life. The language of a school pervades all his writ- 
ings; the teacher never allows his reader to forget that he is the 
rhetorician also. Plain duties he involves in dreamy platitudes ; 
no word comes from or goes to the heart of man. And as his view 
of religion and morality is wanting in depth and reality, so also it is 
wanting in breadth. It does not embrace all mankind, or all time. 
Jt could never have attained to the sublimity of St. Paul: — “In 
Jesus Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free ;” though often assuming in the Israelite the ideal of 
humanity. (De Victim. c. 3.) 

(y-) Philo, in his conception of faith, falls equally short of St. Paul. 
Both in Philo and St. Paul faith is trust in God, and belief in His 
promises. But in St. Paul it is more than this, a faith such as may 
remove mountains, a confidence that “all things” are ours, “whether 
life or death, or things present or things to come.” It is the instru- 
ment of union with Christ, and, through Him, of communion with 
all mankind. ‘The faith of Philo is bound up in the curtains of the 
tabernacle; it is the faith which believes that God will keep his 
covenant with the sons of Abraham, not that ‘‘ God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham” the faith of St. Paul is 
absolute and infinite; it breaks down the wall of partition which 
divides the Jew from the Gentile, and earth from heaven. 

(d.) Once more: it is fair to estimate the difference between Philo 
and the Gospel by the result. The one may have guided a few more 
solitaries or Essenes to the rocks of the Nile or the settlements 
of the Dead Sea; the other has changed the world. The one isa 
dead literature, lingering amid the progress of mankind; the other 
has been a principle of life to the intellect as well as the heart. 
While the one has ceased to exist, or only exists in its influence on 
Christianity itself, the other has survived, without decay, the 

«changes in government and the revolutions in thought of 1800 


years. 
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From the above statements, as we pass from the Epistles of 
St. Paul to other parts of the New Testament, a slight deduction 
has to be made. Philo may be allowed to stand in a nearer relation 
to the Gospel of St. John, and to the Epistle to the Hebrews, than 
to any of the writings of St. Paul. There is truth in saying that 
St. John wrote to supply a better Gnosis, and that in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews a higher use is made of the Alexandrian ideas, and the 
figures of the Mosaic dispensation. That is to say, the form of both 
is an expression of the same tendency which we trace in the Eastern 
or Alexandrian Gnosis. But admitting this similarity of form, the 


difference of spirit which separates St. John or the author of the 


| Hebrews from Philo, is hardly less wide than that which divides 


him from St. Paul. The Adyo¢e of Philo is an idea, of St. John a 


fact; of the one intellectual, of the other spiritual; the one taking 


up his abode in the soul of the mystic, while the other is the indwel- 
ling light of all mankind. Philo would have shrunk from “the 
idea of ideas,” as he termed the Adyoc, being one “ whom our eyes 
have seen and our hands have handled;” he would have turned 
away from the death of Christ. And although the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews approaches more nearly to Philo in his 
conception of faith, and carries the allegorical method further than 
St. Paul, both in the particular instance of Melchisedek, and in his 
application of it to the whole of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
seems even to regard such knowledge as a sort of perfection 
(Heb. vi. 1), he too never leaves the groundwork of fact and 
spiritual religion. ‘ 
Alexandrianism was not the seed of the great tree which was to 
cover the earth, but the soil in which it grew up. It was not the 
body of which Christianity was the soul, but the vesture in which 


it folded itself —the old bottle into which the new wine was poured. 


When with “stammering lips and other tongues” the first preachers 
passed beyond the borders of the sacred land, Alexandrianism was 
the language which they spoke, not the faith which they taught. It 


was mystical and dialectical, not moral and spiritual; for the few, 
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not for the many; for the Jewish therapeute, not for all mankitid. 
It was a literature, not a life; instead of a few short sayings, 


“mighty to the pulling down of strong holds,” luxuriating in a pro- : = 
fusion of rhetoric. It spoke of a Holy Ghost; of a Word; of a — 
divine man; of a-first and second Adam; of the faith of Abraham; 


of bread which came down from heaven: but knew nothing of the _ 
God who had made of one blood all nations of the earth; of the 
victory over sin and death ; of the cross of Christ. It was a picture, 
a shadow, a surface, a cloud above, catching the rising light ere He 
appeared. It was the reflection of a former world, not the birth 


of anew one. It lifted up the veil of the temple, to see ina glass 


only dreams of its own creation. 


THE END. 
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